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Preface 


IN  the  fall  of  1952  some  forty  persons,  interested  in  North¬ 
ampton  and  its  history,  gathered  in  Forbes  Library.  They 
met  to  discuss  how  the  rich  past  of  this  city  could  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  give  depth  and  meaning  to  the  coming  Three  Hun¬ 
dredth  Anniversary.  They  determined  that  a  series  of  narrative 
and  topical  articles  should  be  undertaken. 

Presented  in  the  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  the  articles  would 
arouse  in  our  citizens  an  appreciation  of  the  city  and  its  builders, 
and,  collected  in  a  book,  they  would  provide  a  permanent  record. 
The  increasingly  prevalent  notion  of  hiring  an  outside  author  to 
write  our  history  was  given  scant  consideration.  This  would  be  a 
community  history;  and  the  author  whose  published  works  were 
limited  to  an  occasional  letter  to  the  editor  would  be  joined  by 
him  whose  books  could  be  measured  by  the  shelf. 

The  editorial  committee  was  elected.  Because  the  first  century 
and  a  half  was  covered  in  meticulous  detail  in  the  still-available 
History  of  Northampton  (Northampton:  Gazette  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  1898-1902,  2  volumes)  by  James  R.  Trumbull,  the  early 
period  is  observed  chiefly  through  biographies  of  its  notable  men. 
Where  later  research  indicated,  correction  of  the  record  has  been 
made. 

Detailed  consideration  is  given  to  the  19th  century  through 
biographies,  narrative  articles,  and  exposition  of  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  Survey  articles  have  been  arranged  to  cover  the  first 
half  of  the  20th  century. 

From  every  church  in  the  city  a  history  was  sought— each 
article  was  published  in  the  paper  and  then  formed  a  basis  of  the 
inclusive  religious  history  printed  in  chapter  forty-five. 

The  chore  of  marrying  writer  to  topic  took  many  months.  The 
happiness  of  the  pairings  can  be  judged  in  the  chapters  of  this 
book.  Some  of  the  articles  have  appeared  in  the  daily  paper;  others 
comprised  the  editorial  content  of  the  20-page  Tercentenary 
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Supplement  of  the  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  of  June  8,  1954. 
With  the  addition  of  supplementary  articles,  they  make  up  this 
book. 

Limitations  of  space  have  made  it  necessary  to  omit  a  few  of  the 
articles  from  this  volume.  They,  and  the  individual  church  his¬ 
tories,  are  listed  in  Appendix  III  and  preserved  in  the  files  of  the 
newspaper. 

More  than  seventy  adopted  and  native  sons  and  daughters 
worked  to  make  this  book.  To  bring  to  a  larger  circle  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  essential  quality  of  a  distinguished  New  England  city 
is  adequate  reward. 


Northampton,  Massachusetts  Lawrence  E.  Wikander 

21  June  1954 
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PART  I 


Puritans  and  River  Gods 


Chapter  One 


Settlement  and  Early 
Colonial  Days 

By  Nora  Flahive 


IN  May  1653  twenty-four  men,  twenty-three  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  one  from  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  petitioned  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  for  permission  to  “plant 
posess  and  Inhabit  the  place  being  on  Conetequat  Riuer  Aboue 
Springfeild  Called  nonotack  As  their  owne  Inheritance.”  Their 
petition  was  supplemented  by  another,  dated  May  6,  1653,  and 
signed  by  three  of  Springfield’s  outstanding  citizens,  John  Pyn- 
chon,  Elizur  Holyoke,  and  Samuel  Chapin.  They  requested  that 
“Liberty  may  be  granted  to  erect  a  plantation  about  Fiueteene 
miles  aboue  vs  on  this  River  of  conetiquat  if  it  be  the  will  of  the 
Lord  the  place  being  we  think  very  commodius  consideratis  con- 
siderandis  or  the  containing  Large  quantitys  of  excelent  Land 
and  Meadow  and  tillable  ground  sufficient  for  two  larg  plantta- 
tions  a  work  wch  if  it  should  go  on  might  as  we  conceiue  proue 
greatly  Advantagas  to  your  Commonwealth.” 

The  petitions  were  presented  simultaneously,  and  on  May  1 8, 
1653  the  Court  appointed  Messrs.  Pynchon,  Holyoke,  and  Chapin 
as  a  committee  “to  diuide  the  land  peticoned  for  into  two  planta- 
cons,  and  that  the  peticoners  make  choice  of  one  of  them,  where 
they  shall  haue  libertje  to  plant  themselves,  provided  they  shall 
not  apropriate  to  any  planter  above  one  hundred  acres  of  all  sorts 
of  land,  whereof  not  above  twenty  acres  of  meadow,  till  twenty 
inhabitants  haue  planted  and  setled  themselves  vppon  the  place, 
who  shall  have  power  to  distribute  the  land,  and  give  out  propor- 
cons  of  land  to  the  seuerall  inhabitants,  according  to  theire  estates 
or  eminent  qualiffications,  as  in  other  tounes  of  this  jurisdiccon.” 

The  negotiations  of  the  commissioners  with  the  Indians  were 
successful,  and  for  a  purchase  price  of  “one  hundred  fathum  of 
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Wampam  by  Tale  and  for  Tenn  Coates’^  and  a  few  trinkets  the 
territory  comprising  the  present  towns  of  Northampton,  East- 
hampton,  Westhampton,  and  part  of  Hatfield  and  Montgomery 
was  conveyed  by  deed  from  the  Nonotucks  to  John  Pynchon  on 
September  24,  1653.  The  agreement  provided  that  sixteen  acres 
of  land  should  be  plowed  for  the  Indians  in  1654  and  that  they  be 
allowed  to  plant  their  cornfields  that  year,  relinquishing  all  claim 
to  the  land  after  that  time. 

Meetings  were  held  to  set  up  regulations  for  establishing  the 
plantation,  and  the  first  settlers  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1654. 
Among  the  earliest  arrivals  were  Edward  Elmer,  John  Webb, 
Alexander  Edwards,  William  James,  Thomas  Root,  Thomas  Ma¬ 
son,  Samuel  Wright,  Sr.,  and  William  Miller.  Other  early  settlers 
were  George  Alexander,  John  King,  Thomas  Bascom,  Henry 
Curtis,  John  Broughton,  William  Hannum,  Joseph  Parsons,  Jo¬ 
seph  Bliss,  Joseph  Fitch,  and  David  Burt.  They  were  assigned 
home  lots  of  approximately  four  acres.  In  addition  each  settler 
was  granted  meadow,  upland,  or  plain  land.  The  first  home  lots 
were  located  on  what  is  now  Pleasant  Street,  King  Street,  Market 
Street,  Bridge  Street,  and  Hawley  Street.  The  meadows  were 
divided  into  twelve  sections  named  Old  Rainbow,  Young  Rain¬ 
bow,  Walnut  Trees,  Venturer’s  Field,  Last  Division,  Bark  Wig¬ 
wam,  Middle  Meadow,  First  Square,  Second  Square,  Third 
Square,  Manhan  Meadow,  and  Hog’s  Bladder.  Other  settlers  ar¬ 
rived  from  time  to  time,  two  of  whom  were  especially  welcome, 
Medad  Pomeroy,  a  blacksmith,  and  Jonathan  Hunt,  a  cooper.  As 
the  town  grew  home  lots  were  settled  on  what  are  now  Elm, 
Main,  West,  Conz,  Fruit,  and  South  Streets. 

The  town  was  called  Northampton,  and  the  machinery  for 
government  was  soon  organized.  At  one  of  the  first  town  meetings 
provision  was  made  for  the  erection  of  a  meeting  house.  In  May 
1655  the  General  Court  decreed,  “In  ansr  to  the  peticon  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Nonotucke,  humbly  desiring  the  establishment  of 
a  goument  amongst  them,  their  peticon  is  graunted,  and  itt  is 
ordered,  that  Will)  am  Houlton,  Thomas  Bascome  &  Edward 
Elmer  shall  &  hereby  are  impowred  as  the  threemen  to  end  all 
smale  causes,  according  to  lawe  here,  they  repayring  to  Spring- 
feild,  to  M^  Pinchon,  M**  Holiock,  &c,  who  are  authorized  to  give 
them  theire  oathes,  as  also  the  connstables  oath  to  Robert  Bart¬ 
lett.” 
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In  the  beginning  anyone  who  had  any  subject  to  discuss  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  the  town  meeting,  but  to  avoid  confusion  and  assure 
that  only  one  person  had  the  floor  at  a  time  it  was  decided  that 
subjects  for  discussion  should  first  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  townsmen,  later  known  as  selectmen,  who  would  then  present 
them  to  the  town  meeting  when  it  convened.  For  many  years 
citizens  were  summoned  to  meeting  by  a  trumpet  or  a  drum,  and 
it  was  not  until  1682  that  plans  were  made  to  buy  a  bell  for  this 
purpose.  Attendance  at  town  meetings  was  required,  and  fines 
were  imposed  on  those  who  were  absent,  ranging  from  twelve 
pence  for  failure  to  attend  an  ordinary  town  meeting  to  two 
shillings  and  six  pence  for  not  appearing  at  the  annual  meeting  at 
which  the  selectmen  were  chosen.  Those  who  attended  but  were 
not  present  when  the  meeting  opened  were  fined  one  penny. 

Among  the  early  appointments  made,  in  addition  to  those  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Court’s  order  of  1655,  were  those  of  cowkeeper,  re¬ 
corder,  tavern  keeper,  shepherd,  “clarke”  of  the  military  com¬ 
pany,  and  tithing  men,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  all  attended 
meeting,  to  keep  order  in  the  meeting  house,  and  “to  have  a 
vigelent  eye  upon  such  Persons  y*  shall  without  just  and  necessary 
cause  be  unseasonable  abroade  in  y®  Evenings  from  y^  parents  & 
masters  ffamielies  all  Persons  being  to  repaire  to  their  Lodgeings 
or  homes  by  nine  of  y®  Clocke  at  night  or  rather  Before.” 

Religion  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  lives  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  who  settled  Northampton,  and  they  were  eager  to  settle  a 
minister  in  the  town.  On  June  7,  1658  Reverend  Eleazar  Mather 
of  Dorchester  was  invited  to  come  to  Northampton  as  pastor.  He 
accepted  the  call  and  served  the  town  until  his  death  in  1669. 
After  Mr.  Mather  settled  in  Northampton  some  of  his  friends 
from  Dorchester  came  here  to  live,  among  them  Lieutenant  Wil¬ 
liam  Clarke,  who  became  Northampton’s  first  representative  to 
the  General  Court.  The  second  minister  was  Reverend  Solomon 
Stoddard  whose  service  extended  from  his  arrival  not  long  after 
Mr.  Mather’s  death  to  1729  when  he  died,  two  years  after  his 
grandson  Jonathan  Edwards  had  been  installed  as  colleague  pas¬ 
tor. 

By  order  of  the  General  Court,  the  County  of  Hampshire  was 
established  on  May  7,  1662.  The  order  provided  that  the  courts 
and  the  shire  meetings  should  be  held  one  year  at  Springfield  and 
the  next  at  Northampton.  Springfield  remained  a  part  of  Hamp- 
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shire  County  until  Hampden  County  was  organized  as  a  distinct 
unit  in  1812. 

It  was  required  by  law  in  Massachusetts  that  when  a  town 
reached  the  size  of  fifty  households  a  schoolmaster  must  be  ap¬ 
pointed.  To  conform  with  this  law  the  first  meeting  house  in 
Northampton  was  used  as  a  schoolhouse,  and  James  Cornish,  who 
came  here  from  Saybrook,  Connecticut  in  1660,  was  appointed 
schoolmaster  in  1664.  He  was  hired  at  a  salary  of  six  pounds  and 
given  the  privilege  “to  take  the  benifet  of  the  scollers  provided 
that  he  teach  Sex  moneths  in  the  yeare  together.”  This  practice 
of  supplementing  the  schoolmaster’s  small  salary  by  payments 
from  the  students  was  continued  for  several  years.  When  Joseph 
Hawley  was  schoolmaster  he  received  part  of  his  salary  from  the 
town  and  the  remainder  from  tuition  fees.  He  taught  both  boys 
and  girls,  charging  boys  four  pence  a  week  for  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing,  and  six  pence  for  Latin.  The  tuition  for  girls  was  usually 
four  pence  a  week,  although  in  some  cases  it  was  six.  In  1687 
Warham  Mather,  the  son  of  the  first  minister,  was  engaged  as 
schoolmaster  at  a  salary  of  forty  pounds.  As  much  of  this  amount 
as  possible  was  to  be  obtained  from  fees  on  the  basis  of  three  pence 
per  week  for  reading  and  four  for  writing,  and  the  town  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  providing  whatever  part  of  the  forty  pounds 
was  not  realized  in  this  manner. 

In  the  first  few  years  of  the  settlement  Northampton’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Indians  were  friendly,  and  the  Indians  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  build  forts  in  the  town.  During  King  Philip’s  War, 
however,  the  Indians  suddenly  departed,  and  Northampton 
shared  in  the  uneasiness  which  prevailed  throughout  the  colony. 
On  the  28th  of  September  1675  two  men  who  had  gone  out  to  cut 
wood  were  killed  by  Indians.  A  month  later  seven  or  eight  men 
who  were  gathering  the  harvest  in  the  meadows  were  attacked. 
They  escaped,  but  the  Indians  who  pursued  them  burned  four 
houses  in  the  vicinity  of  South  Street.  The  following  day  the  In¬ 
dians  appeared  again,  and  two  men  and  a  boy  working  in  the 
meadows  were  killed.  As  a  protection  against  such  attacks  a  forti¬ 
fication  or  palisade  was  erected.  It  was  constructed  of  sections  of 
cleft  wood,  about  eight  feet  high,  and  some  two  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  set  closely  together  and  joined  at  the  top  by  a  flat  strip  of 
wood  bound  to  the  posts.  The  earliest  fortification  enclosed  the 
meeting  house  and  the  dwellings  nearest  it.  A  later  one  began 
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above  the  Bridge  Street  Cemetery,  followed  the  boundary  of 
home  lots  along  the  highway  near  Pomeroy  Terrace  to  Mill 
River,  then  ran  along  the  bank  of  the  river  to  the  site  of  Forbes 
Library,  crossed  West  Street,  and  continued  across  Elm,  State, 
and  Trumbull  Road  to  King  Street  and  then  back  to  the  starting 
point.  On  the  14th  of  March  in  1676  the  town  was  attacked  from 
three  points.  The  Indians  broke  through  the  fortification  at  Pleas¬ 
ant  Street  but  were  repulsed.  In  this  attack  four  men  and  one  girl 
were  killed,  and  six  men  were  wounded.  Two  of  the  men  killed 
were  soldiers  from  the  group  billeted  at  Northampton  at  that 
time.  Northampton  men  engaged  in  scouting  expeditions  against 
the  Indians  and  aided  settlers  attacked  in  other  towns.  To  with¬ 
stand  the  onslaught  of  the  Indians  it  was  suggested  that  smaller 
towns  unite  with  larger  ones  for  protection,  and  Northampton 
was  advised  to  join  with  Hadley  at  Hadley,  although  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  instance  Hadley  was  the  smaller  town.  The  Northampton 
settlers  were  unwilling  to  abandon  the  town  which  they  had  spent 
twenty  years  building  and  made  this  clear  to  the  authorities  at 
Boston.  They  expressed  their  willingness  to  support  a  garrison 
but  did  not  wish  to  give  up  the  settlement.  The  danger  from  the 
Indians  lasted  over  a  period  of  some  37  years  and  various  sugges¬ 
tions  for  combating  it  were  put  forth.  Reverend  Solomon  Stod¬ 
dard  wrote  a  letter  to  Governor  Dudley  in  1703  outlining  the 
feasibility  of  training  dogs  to  hunt  Indians.  The  last  Indian  attack 
in  Northampton  occurred  at  Pascommuck  in  May  1704.  Of  the 
thirty-three  people  living  there,  nineteen  were  killed,  three  es¬ 
caped,  eight  were  rescued,  and  three  were  taken  to  Canada. 

The  early  settlers  lived  very  simply  and  frugally.  Their  diet 
consisted  chiefly  of  corn,  wheat,  and  rye,  with  pork,  beef,  mut¬ 
ton,  wild  game,  and  fish.  At  first  beer  was  the  principal  beverage, 
then  cider  came  into  use,  and  in  the  1 8th  century  tea  and  coffee 
became  popular.  In  general  the  manner  of  dress  was  very  simple. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  rigors  of  life  in  a  pioneer  community,  some  of 
the  residents  gave  more  attention  to  personal  adornment  than 
was  considered  suitable,  and  in  1676  twenty-three  young  men 
and  women  appeared  in  court  in  Northampton  to  answer  to  the 
charge  of  “wearing  silk  in  a  flaunting  manner  and  for  long  hair 
and  other  extravagances  contrary  to  honest  and  sober  order,  and 
demeanor  not  becoming  a  wilderness  state,  at  least  the  profession 
of  Christianity  and  religion.” 
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Another  trial  which  aroused  much  interest  was  based  on  a 
charge  of  slander  brought  in  1656  by  Joseph  Parsons  against  Mrs. 
Sarah  Bridgman  who  had  declared  that  Mr.  Parsons’  wife,  Mary, 
was  a  witch.  Mrs.  Bridgman  was  found  guilty  and  was  ordered 
to  make  public  acknowledgment  of  her  fault  in  lieu  of  which  her 
husband  should  pay  ten  pounds  sterling.  In  1674  ^^^s.  Parsons 
was  again  accused  of  witchcraft.  Her  case  was  tried  in  the  court 
at  Boston,  and  she  was  acquitted. 

Agriculture  was  the  chief  occupation  of  Northampton’s  pio¬ 
neers.  Almost  everybody  was  a  farmer,  although  some  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  operation  of  grist  mills,  saw  mills,  malt  houses,  brick 
yards,  and  other  activities.  One  of  the  most  ambitious  projects 
undertaken  in  this  early  period  was  the  diversion  of  the  course  of 
the  Mill  River  to  prevent  flood  damage  to  the  meadows  in  the 
spring.  Late  in  the  1670’s  Robert  Lyman  discovered  lead,  and  sev¬ 
eral  efforts  were  made  to  mine  it  profitably.  One  of  the  people 
who  came  to  Northampton  in  connection  with  this  venture  was 
Ethan  Allen,  later  to  become  famous  for  his  exploits  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution. 

Wheat  was  the  usual  medium  of  exchange  in  the  colonial 
period.  The  county  tax,  as  well  as  other  debts,  was  paid  in  bushels 
of  wheat.  In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  this  wheat  was 
taken  from  Northampton  to  Hartford  by  horse  cart  and  then 
shipped  to  Boston.  Some  years  later,  when  boats  began  to  operate 
between  Hartford  and  Springfield,  Northampton  was  given  a 
landing  place  below  Willimansett,  and  thereafter  some  produce 
was  transported  down  the  Connecticut  River. 


Chapter  Two 


The  Center  of  Puritan 
Controversy 

By  Susan  Reed  Stifler 


IN  the  opening  years  of  the  i8th  century  Northampton  was  a 
thriving  country  town  of  Hampshire  County,  the  citizens 
known  as  a  “well  instructed”  and  “high  spirited”  people.  At 
this  point  it  became  the  center  of  one  of  the  most  serious  con¬ 
troversies  in  the  history  of  New  England  Puritanism.  How  did 
this  come  about? 

The  settlement  of  Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  best-known  epi¬ 
sodes  in  American  history.  Let  us  remind  ourselves  that  the 
Plymouth  people  were  Separatists  who  believed  that  the  national 
churches  of  Europe,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  were  all  wrong  in 
what  made  up  a  “true  church.”  To  them  a  church  was  a  small 
group  of  devout  believers  who  met  together  for  worship  in  the 
manner  of  the  earliest  Christian  communities  as  described  in  the 
New  Testament.  These  people,  who  felt  that  they  must  separate 
themselves  completely  from  the  Church  of  England,  represented 
the  left  wing  of  Protestantism  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  I  and  her 
successors. 

Less  extreme  in  their  views  but  quite  as  hostile  to  the  forms  in 
the  Anglican  Church  was  the  great  mass  of  English  Puritans. 
Some  of  them  supported  the  idea  of  an  all-inclusive  national 
church  but  wanted  it  organized  along  the  lines  which  had  been 
laid  down  by  John  Calvin  at  Geneva.  These  were  the  Presby¬ 
terians.  A  third  group  took  a  stand  between  the  other  two.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  Separatists  in  the  way  they  believed  that  churches 
should  be  formed,  they  still  insisted  that  the  whole  Anglican  es¬ 
tablishment  could  be  made  over  and  set  up  in  this  fashion.  These 
came  to  be  known  as  Congregationalists. 

The  leaders  of  the  great  migration  to  Massachusetts  Bay  were 
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men  who  put  their  faith  in  the  Congregational  way  and  they  left 
England  because  they  became  convinced  that  it  could  never  be 
established  there,  that  only  in  a  new  country  could  they  build 
from  the  beginning  the  one  true  Christian  commonwealth.  For 
men  of  this  stamp  to  get  permission  to  set  up  a  government  on 
land  belonging  to  the  English  crown  would  have  been  very  diffi¬ 
cult  in  the  days  of  Charles  I.  What  they  did  was  to  secure  the 
charter  of  a  business  corporation  which  was  to  settle  the  shores 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  trade  in  fish  and  lumber.  Its  organiza¬ 
tion  was  that  of  a  typical  business  company,  including  stockhold¬ 
ers,  directors,  and  an  executive.  Nothing  was  said  as  to  the  place 
where  the  corporation  was  to  reside.  When  the  leaders  of  the 
group  brought  the  charter  to  Massachusetts  with  them  and  set  up 
their  organizations  they  were  acting  in  accordance  with  English 
law.  By  this  astute  move  a  trading  company  became  the  first  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Massachusetts.  The  stockholders  or  ^^freemen”  of  the 
company  elected  the  directors  or  “assistants”  and  the  “governor.” 
Eventually  the  ‘freemen”  elected  deputies  from  their  own  num¬ 
ber  who  made  up  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature,  the  “Gen¬ 
eral  Court.  As  time  went  on  the  number  of  “freemen”  was  in¬ 
creased  but  the  government,  by  admitting  to  this  position  only 
persons  whose  views  coincided  with  the  purpose  of  the  leaders, 
could  channel  legislation  in  the  direction  it  chose.  The  strong  re¬ 
ligious  purpose  of  these  leaders  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  church 
members  only  were  admitted  as  “freemen.” 

The  purpose  of  the  founders  can  be  seen  also  in  the  immediate 
“gathering”  of  the  first  church  in  Boston  and  this  was  followed 
by  others  as  the  settlements  spread.  These  churches  became  the 
nuclei  of  the  new  towns  but  they  were  not  identical  with  the 
towns.  Voters  in  church  meetings  were  the  adult  male  church 
members.  Some  of  these  became  “freemen”  or  qualified  voters  of 
a  town.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  statement  that  in  17th  century 
Massachusetts  it  was  the  church  members  only  who  had  the  fran¬ 
chise.  As  there  were  many  church  members  who  were  not  “free¬ 
men,”  such  as  women  and  servants,  the  voting  privilege  was  even 
narrower  than  that.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  questions  of 
less  importance  coming  up  in  town  meetings,  on  which  many 
people  voted  who  were  not  qualified  as  “freemen.”  So  it  was  that, 
in  practice,  the  system  was  not  quite  as  rigid  as  it  sounds. 
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While  the  towns  had  a  large  amount  of  independence  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  followed  this  development  with  a  watchful  eye  and 
passed  laws  regarding  them,  in  religious  as  well  as  in  other  mat¬ 
ters.  Colonial  law  required  attendance  at  church.  It  required  that 
every  town  supply  itself  with  a  minister  and  pay  him  a  salary.  The 
“ministerial  rate,”  as  this  tax  was  called,  was  collected  from  all 
taxable  inhabitants  whether  they  were  church  members  or  not. 
The  minister  was  chosen  by  the  church  but  his  appointment  and 
his  salary  were  voted  by  the  town,  and  the  tax  was  generally  col¬ 
lected  by  the  constable. 

This  is  the  way  that  the  system  was  working  at  the  time  that 
Northampton  was  settled.  Frontier  posts  were  a  little  different 
from  other  towns  as  the  organization  of  the  town  government 
generally  came  first,  the  forming  of  a  church  a  little  later.  So  it  was 
that  Northampton  was  holding  town  meetings  and  building  an  all 
purpose  meeting  house  in  1655  though  it  did  not  settle  a  minister 
until  1659  and  the  church  itself  was  not  properly  organized  until 
1661.  At  that  time  twenty-four  persons,  ten  men  and  fourteen 
women,  signed  the  covenant. 

Eleazar  Mather,  the  first  minister,  who  spent  ten  years  of  his 
short  life  in  Northampton,  was  a  member  of  the  famous  family 
of  that  name.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Mather  of  Dor¬ 
chester,  and  older  brother  of  Increase  Mather,  minister,  president 
of  Harvard  College,  and  colonial  statesman.  In  1657  Increase 
Mather  took  part  in  a  meeting  of  ministers  which  was  called  to 
consider  a  question  which  had  become  distressingly  important: 
should  the  children  of  non-church  members  be  baptized? 

Almost  a  generation  had  passed  since  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Bay  and  there  was  less  religious  zeal  among  the  younger  people 
who  had  not  gone  through  the  struggles  of  their  fathers  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Many  of  them,  though  baptized  in  infancy,  had  failed  on 
reaching  maturity  to  become  full  church  members  by  making  a 
public  statement  of  their  religious  experience,  consciousness  of 
sin,  repentance,  and  conversion.  In  spite  of  this  they  regarded 
themselves  as  Christians  and  were  asking  that  their  children  re¬ 
ceive  baptism.  To  this  request  the  assembled  ministers  agreed. 
Immediately  certain  questions  arose.  The  theory  of  infant  bap¬ 
tism  rested  on  the  assumption  that  children  born  to  church  mem¬ 
bers  were,  by  that  very  fact,  a  part  of  the  church  and  therefore 
entitled  to  recognition  as  such,  by  baptism.  But  if  they  failed  to 
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take  the  further  step  required  of  the  adult,  were  they  or  were 
they  not  to  be  considered  church  members?  If  their  children 
could  in  turn  be  presented  for  baptism  would  it  be  equally  possible 
for  the  children  of  these  to  be  received  into  the  church  in  the 
same  manner?  If  so,  was  the  whole  basis  of  church  membership, 
as  taught  by  the  earliest  Congregationalists,  to  be  abrogated? 

To  decide  this  question  a  Synod  was  convened  ( 1 662 ) ,  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  clergy  officially  summoned  by  the  General  Court.  The 
decision  of  this  Synod  favored  the  liberal  side  of  the  controversy. 
Children  of  baptized  persons  could  be  presented  for  baptism.  If 
these,  on  reaching  maturity,  affirmed  their  Christian  belief  and 
expressed  their  intention  to  lead  a  proper  life  they  could  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  church  members,  enjoying  all  privileges  except  that  of 
taking  part  in  the  Lord’s  Supper.  They  were  in  fact  given  a  kind 
of  half-way  church  membership.  The  name  of  “Half-Way  Cove¬ 
nant”  was  used  by  the  opposition  to  describe  church  membership 
which  had  been  achieved  without  a  public  confession  of  sin  and 
a  public  recountal  of  the  experience  of  religious  conversion. 

Both  Eleazar  and  Increase  Mather  were  members  of  this  Synod 
and  both  stood  for  the  strict  interpretation  of  church  membership. 
There  is  no  record  of  Eleazar’s  having  taken  any  part  in  the  de¬ 
bate  but  he  expressed  his  views  in  letters  to  John  Davenport  of 
New  Haven,  one  of  the  staunchest  defenders  of  the  strict  inter¬ 
pretation.  Apparently  the  minister  from  Northampton  stood  by 
his  principles  in  the  face  of  strong  arguments  presented  to  the 
Synod  by  popular  leaders.  Though  Increase  Mather  eventually 
went  over  to  the  liberal  side,  Eleazar  never  departed  from  the 
stand  he  had  taken.  If  Eleazar  had  been  a  man  of  strong  physique 
he  might  have  created  in  Northampton  an  earlier  version  of  the 
battle  later  waged  by  Jonathan  Edwards.  The  members  of  his 
church  gradually  accepted  majority  opinion  but  had  such  a  high 
regard  for  its  minister  that  nothing  was  done  in  opposition  to  his 
stand  until  very  near  the  time  of  his  death.  Rapidly  growing 
weaker  in  the  last  months  of  his  life  he  died  at  the  age  of  32.  In 
the  words  of  his  nephew.  Cotton  Mather,  “he  was  a  very  pious 
walker,  and  as  he  drew  towards  the  end  of  his  days,  he  grew  so 
remarkably  ripe  for  heaven  in  a  holy,  watchful,  fruitful  disposi¬ 
tion,  that  many  observing  persons  did  prognosticate  his  being  not 
far  from  his  end.” 

Solomon  Stoddard,  Northampton’s  second  minister,  was  a  man 
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of  a  different  stamp.  After  graduating  from  Harvard  he  spent 
two  years  in  Barbadoes  and  was  passing  through  Boston  on  his 
way  to  England  when  he  was  persuaded  to  remain  in  the  colony 
and  take  its  vacant  pulpit  at  Northampton.  From  the  first  Solo¬ 
mon  Stoddard  accepted  the  conventional  and  liberal  practice  of 
the  churches.  At  a  church  meeting  soon  after  his  arrival  a  vote  was 
passed  ‘That  from  year  to  year  such  as  grow  up  to  adult  age  in 
the  church  shall  present  themselves  to  the  Elders,  and  if  they  be 
found  to  understand  and  assent  unto  the  doctrine  of  faith,  not  to 
be  scandalous  in  life,  and  willing  to  subject  themselves  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Christ  in  this  Church,  shall  publickly  own  the  cove¬ 
nant  and  be  acknowledged  members  of  this  church.” 

As  time  went  on  practice  became  more  and  more  lax,  not  only 
in  Northampton  but  in  a  majority  of  the  churches,  and  manv  who 
had  merely  given  their  assent  to  Christian  doctrine  were  being 
admitted  to  full  communion.  Solomon  Stoddard  supplied  theo¬ 
retical  support  to  this  practice  by  what  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Stoddardean  doctrine.  Believing  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  in¬ 
stituted  as  a  means  of  regeneration  he  stated  that  it  could  be  used 
in  the  case  of  the  unconverted  with  this  very  purpose. 

In  the  meantime  the  old  colonial  government  had  been  having 
its  troubles  with  the  Stuart  kings  of  the  Restoration  period.  The 
fall  of  the  Stuarts  in  1688  and  the  Protestant  succession  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary  meant  religious  toleration  of  a  sort  in  England  and 
gave  Massachusetts  a  new  charter.  But  the  old  colony  was  now  to 
be  a  royal  province  with  a  governor  appointed  by  the  King.  Its 
exclusive  treatment  of  other  sects  and  its  franchise  based  on 
church  membership  were  no  more.  After  1691  Massachusetts  was 
forced  to  tolerate  all  Protestants,  and  only  a  property  qualifica¬ 
tion  limited  the  franchise.  W^ell-to-do  Protestant  Christians  were 
the  voters  in  eighteenth  century  Massachusetts.  However,  the 
wording  of  the  new  charter  did  not  prevent  the  General  Court 
from  passing  laws  which  set  up  Congregationalism  as  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church,  and  every  town  was  ordered  to  supply  itself  with 
a  “learned,  orthodox  minister  of  good  conversation”  and  pay  his 
salary.  Solomon  Stoddard  continued  as  Northampton’s  minister 
in  accordance  with  the  law. 

If  the  Half-Way  Covenant  had  ever  had  any  political  signifi¬ 
cance  it  was  not  a  purely  religious  question,  but  as  such  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  centr^  point  of  contention  in  the  sermons  and  pam- 
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phlets  of  the  period.  Public  debate  between  Solomon  Stoddard 
and  the  Mathers  began  in  1700.  A  clear  statement  of  his  position 
appears  in  a  sermon  of  Stoddard’s  published  in  1709,  “An  Appeal 
to  the  Learned,  Being  a  Vindication  of  the  Right  of  Visible  Saints 
to  the  Lord’s  Supper,  Though  they  be  destitute  of  a  Saving  Work 
of  God’s  Spirit  in  their  Hearts.”  Here  the  controversy  rested  un¬ 
til,  forty  years  later,  it  was  taken  up  by  Stoddard’s  grandson  and 
successor,  Jonathan  Edwards. 


Chapter  Three 


Jonathan  Edwards 

By  Daniel  Aaron 


TO  most  citizens  of  Northampton,  Jonathan  Edwards  is 
either  a  shadowy  figure  of  antiquity,  an  earlier  townsman 
whose  name  is  kept  alive  by  the  city’s  two  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches,  or  else  he  is  remembered  as  a  preacher  of  fire  and 
brimstone  who  painted  the  agonies  of  sinners  writhing  in  the 
hands  of  an  angry  God.  Nevertheless  it  is  important  to  remind 
ourselves  that  from  1729  to  1748  the  profoundest  thinker  in  i8th 
century  America  devoted  his  talents  and  energy  to  the  edification 
of  600  parishioners  in  an  isolated  river  town.  Many  distinguished 
men  and  women  have  been  identified  with  Northampton  since 
the  days  when  Edwards  preached,  but  he  still  remains  her  pre¬ 
eminent  genius— a  restlessly  speculative  scientist,  an  acute  psy¬ 
chologist,  a  world-famous  theologian  and  philosopher. 

Prior  to  his  arrival  in  Northampton  in  1726,  where  he  had  been 
called  to  assist  his  grandfather,  Solomon  Stoddard,  Edwards’  ca¬ 
reer  had  not  been  particularly  noteworthy.  To  be  sure,  as  a  boy  of 
twelve  he  had  made  some  astute  observations  on  the  movements 
and  habits  of  spiders  and  a  year  or  so  later  had  speculated  preco¬ 
ciously  about  rainbows  and  colors,  but  in  a  New  England  full  of 
studious  youths  Edwards  was  not  regarded  as  a  prodigy.  He 
spent  his  first  years  in  East  Windsor,  Connecticut,  where  his  fa¬ 
ther,  a  solicitous  but  not  overly  brilliant  clergyman,  gave  what 
time  he  could  spare  from  his  ministerial  duties  to  the  education 
of  his  sensitive  and  intellectually  curious  son.  Edwards  entered 
Yale  at  thirteen,  a  well-disciplined  and  mentally  tidy  youth  al¬ 
though  somewhat  unimaginative  and  priggish  in  his  personal  re¬ 
lationships,  humorless  and  a  little  cold.  He  never  lost  his  austerity, 
his  passion  for  order  and  arrangement  that  made  mathematics  and 
logic  so  congenial  to  him,  but  the  years  that  he  spent  at  Yale  deep¬ 
ened  his  mind,  and  his  discovery  of  John  Locke’s  philosophy  at 
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fourteen  revealed  to  him  how  religious  knowledge  could  be  de¬ 
rived  from  physical  sensation,  from  the  impression  that  the  senses 
made  upon  the  mind. 

His  conversion  at  seventeen  was  not  in  itself  remarkable;  New 
England  was  full  of  knowing  children  who  could  be  appallingly 
articulate  about  their  religious  experiences.  However,  Edwards’ 
own  story,  his  Personal  Narrative,  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  ordinary  insipid  accounts  of  grace.  The  floodgates  of  heaven 
opened  upon  him.  He  felt  for  the  first  time  the  intimations  of  a 
true  grace,  “a  sweet  calm  abstraction  of  soul  from  all  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  this  world.”  He  would  contemplate  the  moon  and  sing 
his  “contemplations”  in  a  low  voice.  “I  felt  God,  so  to  speak,  at  the 
first  appearance  of  a  thunder  storm,”  he  wrote,  “and  I  used  to  take 
the  opportunity  at  such  times,  to  fix  myself  in  order  to  view  the 
clouds,  and  see  the  lightnings  play,  and  hear  the  majestic  and  aw¬ 
ful  voice  of  God’s  thunder,  which  often  times  was  exceedingly 
entertaining,  leading  me  to  sweet  contemplations  of  my  great  and 
glorious  God.” 

Before  his  conversion,  Edwards  had  inwardly  rebelled  against 
the  Calvinist  notion  of  God’s  arbitrary  sovereignty.  His  unex¬ 
plainable  decision  to  save  some  and  damn  others.  “It  used  to  ap¬ 
pear  like  a  horrible  doctrine  to  me,”  he  says.  And  then  his  sudden 
understanding  of  God’s  “sweetness”  and  “light”  (words  that 
occur  and  reoccur  in  his  writings)  made  him  see  the  horror  of  the 
sinner’s  plight  in  hell,  shut  off  from  the  source  of  light  and  beauty 
and  swallowed  up  in  darkness.  Edwards  later  described  quite 
literally  and  graphically  the  torments  of  the  damned,  but  such 
celebrated  renditions  as  “Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God” 
or  “The  Future  Punishment  of  the  Wicked  Unavoidable  and  In¬ 
tolerable”  were  fervent  exercises  in  persuasion.  By  playing  on  the 
nerves  of  his  auditors,  by  reducing  hell  to  something  vividly 
physical,  he  could  awaken  slumbering  hearts.  Hell-fire,  one  can’t 
but  feel,  was  only  a  stage  property  for  Edwards  whereas  Sin  was 
loathesome  reality.  The  sinner  by  disregarding  the  beauty  of  God 
was  committing  not  only  an  immoral  act  but  a  kind  of  spiritual 
vandalism.  Edwards’  horrendous  picture  of  evil  sprang  from  a 
dazzling  vision  of  its  opposite:  evil  was  the  antithesis  of  that  per¬ 
fect  harmony  and  virtue  and  Being  which  is  God. 

It  is  helpful  to  remember  these  things  in  assessing  and  explain¬ 
ing  Edwards’  career  as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Northampton. 
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The  long  pastorate  of  his  mother’s  father,  Solomon  Stoddard,  was 
drawing  to  an  end  (he  had  served  for  over  half  a  century),  and 
the  young  neophyte  after  a  brief  stint  in  a  small  New  York  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  and  several  years  as  a  tutor  at  Yale  found  himself 
in  a  community  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  lax  and  liberal  doc¬ 
trines  of  his  grandparent.  In  Northampton  as  throughout  New 
England,  the  old  Puritan  fervor  was  gone.  Churches  no  longer  ex¬ 
cluded  the  unconverted  from  the  sacraments,  and  outward  de¬ 
cency  was  considered  sufficient  evidence  of  inward  sanctity. 

Edwards’  first  years  were  peaceful  enough.  His  congregation 
genuinely  admired  their  young  minister  and  his  new  wife,  Sarah 
Pierrepont;  they  appreciated  his  intense  sermons  enlivened  by 
concrete  and  vivid  illustrations.  From  contemporary  accounts, 
we  learn  that  Edwards  would  take  solitary  rides  into  the  country 
while  he  pondered  over  his  sermons.  He  would  put  down  his 
ideas  on  small  pieces  of  white  paper  which  he  would  then  pin  to 
his  clothes.  When  he  returned  from  his  meditations,  he  would  be 
quite  literally  covered  with  his  thoughts. 

The  period  of  tranquillity,  however,  did  not  last.  He  had 
learned  from  John  Locke  that  men’s  hearts  could  only  be  touched 
by  making  the  abstract  become  alive.  “The  Reason  why  men  No 
more  Regard  warnings  of  Future  punishment,”  Edwards  ob¬ 
served,  “is  because  it  Don’t  seem  real  to  them.”  He  tried  to  make 
these  abstractions  real,  and  in  so  doing  prepared  the  way  for  the 
great  religious  revival  that  swept  through  the  colonies  in  the  early 
1740’s,  an  event  of  tremendous  consequence  in  the  cultural  and 
social  life  of  the  country. 

In  1733,  seven  years  before  the  appearance  in  America  of  the 
electrifying  English  evangelist,  George  Whitefield,  Edwards  had 
noted  a  quickening  of  religious  zeal  in  his  own  congregation.  His 
persuasive  preaching  in  which  he  harped  upon  the  uncertainty  of 
life  and  reproved  the  sinfulness  of  his  flock,  had  begun  to  take 
effect.  With  increasing  sharpness,  he  inveighed  against  the  ever- 
spreading  doctrine  that  salvation  did  not  depend  upon  the  inex¬ 
plicable  will  of  God  but  rather  upon  external  respectability  and 
good  works,  that  man  possessed  the  power  to  save  himself.  The 
omnipotent  and  splendid  God  of  Calvin  was  being  transformed 
into  a  humanized  deity,  genial  and  benevolent,  who  made  salva¬ 
tion  easy.  Edwards  glowingly  repudiated  what  he  deemed  to  be 
a  sickening  perversion  of  truth.  Man  is  nothing,  he  preached,  God 
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is  all.  The  desire  to  be  saved  is  in  itself  God-determined,  and  holi¬ 
ness  is  only  a  kind  of  radiation  from  God,  a  reflection  of  his  own 
radiance.  One  cannot  reach  God  by  going  to  church  or  being 
charitable.  One  must  feel  religion  in  the  heart  and  in  the  emo¬ 
tions,  feel  it  personally.  Edwards  never  dispensed  with  logic  or 
reason  in  his  appeals.  He  preferred  to  convince  rather  than  to 
play  on  emotions,  but  he  felt  that  the  spirit  was  as  indispensable 
as  the  letter,  that  the  scripture  unilluminated  by  immediate  ex¬ 
perience  was  insufiicient. 

During  the  period  between  1733  and  1735,  the  revival  fire 
burned  in  Northampton,  and,  as  Edwards  described  it  in  his  own 
narrative  of  the  alfair,  the  town  was  transformed  into  a  God-  in¬ 
toxicated  community.  Every  activity,  every  conversation  was 
given  over  to  religion.  “Those  that  were  wont  to  be  the  vainest, 
&  Loosest  Persons  in  Town  seemed  in  General  to  be  seized  with 
strong  convictions,”  he  writes,  .  .  the  highest  Families  in  the 
Town,  &  the  oldest  Persons  in  the  Town,  and  many  little  chil¬ 
dren  were  effected  Remarkeably.”  Under  his  grandfather  Stod¬ 
dard,  five  revivals  had  taken  place  between  1679  and  1718,  and 
Northampton  was  known  even  before  Edwards’  ministry  as  an 
“enthusiastical”  town,  but  Edwards’  revival  was  the  most  spec¬ 
tacular  in  Northampton’s  history  and  certainly  the  most  publi¬ 
cized.  His  report  of  God’s  “harvest,”  A  Faithful  Narrative  of  the 
Surprising  Work  of  God  in  the  Conversion  of  Many  Hundred 
Souls  in  Northampton,  and  the  Neighboring  Towns  and  Villages 
(1736),  was  reprinted  over  twenty  times  in  three  years  and  be¬ 
came  a  guidebook  for  revivalists  during  the  next  one  hundred 
years. 

Edwards’  passionate  preaching  had  been  marvelously  effective, 
but  he  had  made  serious  enemies  in  the  community.  While  the  re¬ 
vival  fires  still  burned,  there  was  no  occasion  for  recriminations; 
salvation  was  the  only  concern.  Yet  even  before  the  revival  had 
ended,  powerful  members  of  Edwards’  church— leaders  like  Israel 
Williams— began  to  resist  him  as  one  who  would  set  aside  the  opin¬ 
ions  and  practices  of  Stoddard  in  his  uncompromising  re-state¬ 
ment  of  old  doctrines.  There  were  those  who  felt  that  Edwards’ 
appeal  to  fear,  his  harsh  arraignments  of  sin,  his  encouragement 
of  emotion  were  all  unhealthy  and  tended  to  promote  nervous 
disorders.  Edwards  realized  this  possibility  and  had  done  every¬ 
thing  in  his  power  to  keep  the  revival  within  bounds  and  to  dis- 
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tinguish  between  hysteria  and  grace.  He  had  devised  ways  by 
which  the  over-wrought  could  funnel  off  their  emotions  in  a 
controlled  way,  and  in  general  he  had  been  successful.  In  May, 
1735,  however,  a  prominent  citizen,  Joseph  Hawley,  cut  his  own 
throat  in  a  fit  of  melancholy,  and  others  were  afflicted  with  delu¬ 
sions  of  various  sorts.  A  few  months  more  and  the  ‘‘heavenly 
shower”  had  ceased. 

There  is  no  space  here  to  dwell  any  further  on  the  Great  Awak¬ 
ening  which  followed  George  Whitefield’s  evangelical  tour  in 
America  in  174^  stid  after.  Edwards  also  played  an  important  part 
in  this  new  flare-up  of  the  spirit,  and  his  famous  hell-fire  sermon, 
delivered  at  Enfield,  Connecticut  in  July,  1741,  is  perhaps  his 
most  widely  read  work;  but  more  typical  and  more  important  for 
posterity  were  his  final  opinions  about  revivals  which  he  em¬ 
bodied  in  A  Treatise  Concerning  Religions  Affections  (1746). 
Here  Edwards,  while  admitting  the  excesses  of  religious  frenzy 
that  accompanied  the  great  revival,  reaffirmed  his  faith  in  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  heart  and  sought  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the 
extreme  enthusiasts  and  the  extreme  rationalists:  passion  without 
light  might  be  dangerous,  yet  “where  there  is  a  kind  of  light  with¬ 
out  heat,”  Edwards  wrote,  “a  head  stored  with  notions  and  specu¬ 
lations,  with  a  cold  and  unaffected  heart,  there  can  be  nothing 
divine  in  that  light.” 

These  reflections  were  set  down  in  final  form  when  Edwards’ 
relations  with  his  church  were  steadily  deteriorating.  Salary  dis¬ 
putes,  criticisms  of  his  wife’s  allegedly  expensive  tastes  as  well  as 
his  own  extravagance,  and  finally  the  notorious  “Bad  Book”  or 
“Granny  Book”  incident  provided  opportunities  for  his  enemies. 
When  Moses  Lyman,  one  of  his  supporters,  told  him  that  a  group 
of  Northampton  teen-agers  were  secretly  reading  a  handbook  on 
midwifery,  Edwards  placed  this  information  before  his  church, 
read  the  names  of  the  guilty  and  the  witnesses  from  the  pulpit 
(making  no  distinction  between  them),  and  set  up  an  investigat¬ 
ing  committee.  Since  some  of  the  implicated  children  belonged 
to  leading  families  in  the  town,  Edwards  alienated  at  one  stroke 
a  number  of  influential  people  and  practically  assured  his  subse¬ 
quent  dismissal. 

When  Edwards’  close  friend  and  supporter.  Colonel  John  Stod¬ 
dard,  died  in  1748,  his  position  was  further  undermined,  and  the 
strong  opposition  against  him— centered  around  Jolseph  Hawley, 
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son  of  the  suicide  and  Edwards’  own  cousin— finally  succeeded  in 
ousting  him  on  June  22,  1750.  It  came  as  no  surprise,  but  it  was 
painful  nevertheless.  In  his  noble  farewell  sermon,  delivered  with¬ 
out  malice  or  rancor,  he  left  it  up  to  God  whether  his  enemies  had 
acted  justly.  Joseph  Hawley  lived  to  repent  his  part  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  and  to  beg  the  forgiveness  of  the  slandered  minister.  Ed¬ 
wards,  now  removed  to  Stockbridge,  replied  that  although  “That 
Town  &  Church  lies  under  great  Guilt  in  the  sight  of  God,”  he 
had  had  “enough  of  this  Controversy,  and  desire  to  have  done 
with  it.  I  have  spent  enough  of  the  precious  Time  of  my  life  in  it 
heretofore.” 

Not  much  time  remained  for  him  to  complete  his  projected 
work  on  the  freedom  of  the  will,  his  final  answer  to  those  who 
would  arrogate  to  men  the  powers  of  God.  It  took  courage  to 
leave  the  comfortable  home,  the  polite  community  where  he  had 
spent  23  years,  and  settle  in  what  was  little  more  than  a  frontier 
outpost  as  a  catechizer  of  Indians.  Yet  it  was  in  Stockbridge, 
where  he  resided  from  1751  to  1757,  that  he  wrote  some  of  his 
finest  treatises.  His  selection  as  president  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  (later  Princeton  University)  was  an  honor  and  a  vindica¬ 
tion  that  Edwards  did  not  live  to  enjoy.  He  died  in  1758  after  a 
smallpox  inoculation. 

The  biographers  of  Edwards  do  not  agree  about  the  real  rea¬ 
sons  for  his  defeat  in  Northampton.  Ola  E.  Winslow  emphasizes 
the  social  and  political  implications:  a  village  democracy  out  of 
sorts  with  a  minister  who  bought  his  clothes  in  Boston  and  put  on 
airs  and  identified  himself  with  the  local  aristocracy.  Perry  Miller 
sees  it  rather  as  a  cabal  by  an  “oligarchy  of  business  and  real 
estate”  who  “were  out  for  Edwards’  scalp”  and  egged  on  the  ig¬ 
norant  to  resist  him. 

Interesting  as  these  explanations  are,  however,  it  is  more  likely 
that  Edwards’  principal  difficulties  were  personal  and  doctrinal 
rather  than  political  or  social.  Had  he  been  more  tactful  and  easy¬ 
going,  he  would  have  had  an  easier  time,  but  he  wouldn’t  have 
been  Jonathan  Edwards.  Reasonable  in  argument,  he  was  un¬ 
compromising  when  it  came  to  principle.  He  could  not  accommo¬ 
date  himself  to  the  increasing  secularization  or  accept  as  genuine 
piety  what  he  could  only  regard  as  the  husks  of  religion.  The 
townspeople  were  unwilling  or  incapable  of  living  up  to  his  in¬ 
flexible  standards  and  preferred  a  more  comfortable  faith.  When 
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the  show-down  came  in  1749  and  he  requested  a  chance  to  de¬ 
fend  his  views  in  five  public  lectures,  his  judges  did  not  even 
bother  to  hear  him  out. 

Thus  Northampton,  to  quote  Paul  Elmer  More,  “has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  having  rejected  the  greatest  theologian  and  philoso¬ 
pher  yet  produced  in  this  country.”  The  curious  today  may  see 
his  likeness  in  the  memorial  bronze  tablet  in  the  First  Church  on 
Main  Street,  but  his  finely  wrought  sermons  and  dissertations 
constitute  his  real  memorial,  and  these  belong  not  to  Northamp¬ 
ton  alone,  but  to  the  world. 


Chapter  Four 


Seth  Pomeroy:  Citizen  and  Soldier 

May  20,  1706 — February  17,  1777 
By  Elizabeth  A.  Foster 


t  I  ^HE  first  of  the  Pomeroy  family  to  come  to  America  was 
I  Sethis  great-grandfather,  Eltweed  Pomeroy,  born  in  Bea- 
minster,  Dorset.  He  and  his  wife  came  to  New  England 
in  1630.  They  lived  in  Dorchester  and  in  Windsor.  The  first 
member  of  the  family  to  live  in  Northampton  was  their  son, 
Medad  Pomeroy,  who  moved  here  in  1660.  By  trade  he  was  a 
blacksmith  and  gunsmith,  as  were  his  son  Ebenezer,  his  grandson 
Seth,  and  his  great-grandson  Quartus. 

Seth  Pomeroy,  born  in  Northampton  May  20,  1706,  in  his  will 
bequeathed  to  his  second  son  Quartus  “my  bickiron  (anvil)  that 
his  great-grandfather  made  and  used  105  years  ago.  He  is  the 
fourth  smith  in  the  family,  and  Quartus  is  his  name.”  This  anvil 
descended  in  the  family  to  Mr.  Brenton  C.  Pomeroy  of  Pitts¬ 
field,  who  has  recently  presented  it  to  the  Northampton  Histori¬ 
cal  Society. 

To  judge  by  extracts  from  Seth  Pomeroy’s  account  book,  a 
smith  did  everything  from  pulling  a  tooth  (for  Jonathan  Hunt  in 
March  1737)  to  making  and  repairing  farm  equipment,  horse¬ 
shoeing,  making  bells  and  firearms.  Seth  Pomeroy  was  probably 
most  widely  known  in  his  time  as  a  gunsmith. 

In  addition  to  being  a  smith,  Pomeroy  became  a  road-builder. 
His  military  service  gave  him  extensive  training  in  this  branch  of 
activity.  In  July  1755,  going  from  Albany  on  the  way  to  Crown 
Point,  he  records  in  his  journal  that  they  had  to  clear  and  mend 
roads  and  bridges  “that  were  defective.”  In  August  of  the  same 
year  he  notes  that  their  progress  was  slow  because  the  roads  had 
to  be  cleared  ahead  of  the  army.  In  October,  1759,  after  being 
entrusted  by  Gov.  Pownal  with  the  general  oversight  of  the  fron¬ 
tier  garrisons,  he  submitted  to  the  Governor  a  plan  for  roads  to  be 
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cut  from  Stockbridge  and  north  along  “the  Indian  path”  to  join 
the  road  to  Crown  Point.  This  plan  the  Governor  promised  to  put 
into  effect  “when  a  proper  occasion  offers  and  when  the  means  of 
doing  it  can  be  come  at.”  In  September,  October,  and  November 
of  1764,  Pomeroy  was  employed  in  building  a  road  at  home,  “the 
new  road  the  west  side  of  Rocky  Hill.”  The  construction  of 
stockades,  “mounts,”  and  forts  seems  also  to  have  been  a  part  of 
his  duties  during  his  military  service. 

On  December  14,  1732,  Seth  Pomeroy  married  Mary  Hunt, 
daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Martha  (Williams)  Hunt.  They  had 
eight  living  children  and  one  still-born  son.  If  one  may  judge  by 
Pomeroy’s  letters  to  his  wife  and  hers  to  him— and  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  and  depth  of  feeling  expressed  in  them— it 
was  a  very  happy  marriage.  On  May  27,  1745,  Mary  Pomeroy 
writes  to  her  husband:  “O  thou,  my  longed  for,  good  and  tender 
husband— my  heart  is  with  you,  soul  much  distressed  and  pained 
for  you  .  .  .  My  dear  husband,  suffer  no  anxious  thought  to  rest 
in  your  mind  about  me  .  .  .  neighbors  and  friends  are  ready  on 
all  occasions  to  afford  their  assistance  when  needed  and  required. 
I  am  in  health,  and  the  family.  No  evil  at  any  time  hath  occurred 
since  your  departure.  Mr.  Pease  hath  been  faithful  in  your  shop 
business.” 

On  June  4,  1745,  her  husband  writes  to  her  from  Camp  Cape 
Breton:  “I  received  your  letter  of  the  23rd  of  April  .  .  .  The 
great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  with  which  I  read  it,  and  do  daily, 
I  have  no  words  to  set  it  forth.  But,  my  dear  wife,  or  other  self,  I 
hope  you  have  received  some  of  my  letters,  and  if  you  have,  you 
can  tell  in  part  what  I  felt.  I  never  new  (sic)  what  love  was  be¬ 
fore.  May  these  in  health  find  the  dearest  of  earthly  companions. 
.  .  .  Since  I  left  my  dear  wife  and  those  seven  little  parts  of  my¬ 
self,  at  that  pleasant  place  in  the  middle  of  Northampton,  in  my 
own  home.” 

Four  days  later  he  writes  again,  also  from  Camp  Cape  Breton: 
“The  great  distance  of  place  and  length  of  time  cannot,  as  long 
as  in  the  flesh,  in  the  least  take  off  the  edge  of  my  love  .  .  .  My 
dear,  avoid  all  hard  and  tiresome  work,  and  let  not  my  long  ab¬ 
sence  trouble  you  .  .  .  teach,  instruct,  and  as  you  are  able,  learn 
those  pleasant  children  to  labor,  so  that  they  may  be  helpful  to 
their  dear  mother  .  .  .  The  business  at  home  I  can  order  nothing 
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about,  not  knowing  the  circumstances  of  it,  and  I  desire  that  you 
would  not  tease  and  trouble  yourself  about  it.” 

On  June  1 1,  1745,  Ebenezer  Pomeroy,  Seth’s  father,  reports  to 
him  as  follows  upon  the  family:  “With  respect  to  your  business 
at  home,  it  goes  on  well.  Your  wife  manages  the  affairs  with  con¬ 
duct  and  courage,  and,  indeed,  that  business  that  she  was  unac¬ 
quainted  with  before  you  went  away  .  .  .  With  a  little  addi¬ 
tional  encouragement  I  promised  them,  the  boys  are  industrious. 
The  new  pasture  is  fenced,  the  hay  got  in  well.” 

On  July  30,  1745,  after  the  surrender  of  Louisbourg,  Pomeroy 
writes  to  his  wife  from  Boston  asking  her  to  send  a  horse  for  him 
to  ride  home,  and  also  a  shopping  list!  “What  things  I  thought  you 
would  want  for  yourself  and  family  I  set  down  before  I  left  Louis¬ 
bourg,  but  doubtless  some  I  have  slipt,  being  so  long  gone  and  not 
knowing  what  is  needed.  Please  to  send  an  account  of  everything 
that  you  can  think  of  that  is  wanting  and  I  will  endeavor  to  get 
them.”  A  couple  of  years  later  Pomeroy  is  again  in  Boston  and 
writes  to  his  wife  on  August  i,  1747,  that  he  has  engaged  a  maid 
for  her,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  “I  have  bought  an  English  girl’s  time 
for  five  years  .  .  .  for  I  am  determined,  if  it  is  in  my  power,  that 
you  shall  have  help  by  a  maid  to  ease  you  of  some  of  your  heavy 
labor.” 

To  the  end  of  his  life  his  military  duties  do  not  interfere  with  his 
thought  for  affairs  at  home.  In  the  last  letter  to  his  family,  written 
from  Peekskill  on  February  1 1,  1777,  he  says:  “I  understand  that 
some  of  the  prisoners  ...  are  sent  to  Northampton.  If  there 
should  be  a  smith  among  them,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  try 
him  at  the  smith’s  business,  or  you  may  find  one  that  will  suit  for 
the  husbandry  business.” 

Military  Career 

There  are  no  records  of  Pomeroy’s  military  service  before 
January  23,  1743,  but  he  must  have  served  with  some  distinction 
in  the  local  militia  before  that  date,  when  he  was  commissioned 
by  Governor  Shirley  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Province  as  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  third  company  of  “Snow  Shoe  Men,  to  be  raised  within 
the  County  of  Hampshire,  in  the  regiment  of  militia  whereof 
John  Stoddard  Esq.  is  Colonel.”  The  duty  of  these  Snow  Shoe 
men,  as  explained  by  Governor  Shirley  in  his  report  to  the  Home 
Government  (March  19,  1742)  was  to  “hold  themselves  ready  at 
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the  shortest  warning  to  go  in  pursuit  of  any  party  of  Indians,  who 
frequently  make  sudden  incursions  whilst  there  is  a  deep  snow 
upon  the  ground.”  No  record  exists,  apparently,  of  any  move¬ 
ment  of  these  Snow  Shoe  companies,  and  we  do  not  know 
whether  they  ever  went  into  action. 

On  August  3 1  of  the  same  year  Pomeroy  was  commissioned 
Ensign  of  the  first  “foot  company  in  the  town  of  North-Hamp- 
ton,  in  the  regiment  of  militia  within  the  County  of  Hampshire 
whereof  John  Stoddard,  Esq.  is  colonel.” 

Six  months  later,  on  February  24,  1744,  he  was  given  the  com¬ 
mission  of  Major  in  Colonel  Samuel  Willard’s  regiment  of  the 
forces  raised  for  the  expedition  against  Cape  Breton  Island  and 
the  great  French  fortress  of  Louisbourg. 

Fortunately  for  the  historian,  Pomeroy  kept  a  diary  in  a  pocket- 
sized  notebook  which  is  now  in  safekeeping  in  the  Forbes  Li¬ 
brary.  In  it  one  has  a  day-to-day  record  of  the  entire  campaign. 
The  troops  left  Boston  harbor  on  March  21,  apparently  in  the 
teeth  of  a  northeast  gale— and  anyone  who  has  taken  a  trip,  say 
from  Boston  to  Provincetown,  in  one  of  the  present  excursion 
steamers  under  similar  conditions  will  shudder  to  think  what  it 
must  have  been  like  in  a  small  sailing  vessel.  It  took  them  two 
weeks  to  reach  Canso  Bay  and  apparently  many  of  them,  includ¬ 
ing  Seth  Pomeroy,  were  very  seasick  most  of  the  time.  They 
stayed  at  Canso  until  the  last  day  of  April,  when  they  made  a  land¬ 
ing  on  Cape  Breton  Island  and  succeeded  in  taking  the  Grand 
Battery. 

At  this  point  Pomeroy’s  training  came  into  play.  He  was  put 
in  charge  of  a  detachment  of  smiths  to  bore  out  the  touch-holes 
of  the  cannon  which  the  French  had  spiked  before  abandoning 
them. 

On  May  8  he  writes  to  his  wife:  “I  expect  to  be  gone  from  home 
longer  than  I  did  when  I  left  it,  but  I  desire  not  to  think  of  return¬ 
ing  home  until  Louisbourg  is  taken.”  Two  months  later,  on  July 
10,  the  French  sent  messengers  from  the  city  with  flags  of  truce, 
and  terms  of  surrender  were  finally  agreed  upon.  Pomeroy’s  com¬ 
ment  in  his  diary  is  as  follows:  “had  it  (the  surrender)  not  been 
at  that  very  time,  the  next  day  must  have  been  the  day  to  have 
made  a  bold  push  at  the  city  .  .  .  and  if  we  had  (done  so)  it  must, 
in  all  human  probability,  have  proved  fatal  to  our  army  and  de¬ 
stroyed  a  great  part  of  them  .  .  .  they  might  have  kept  us  out 
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and  destroyed  us  if  we  had  gone  on  in  the  way  we  had  just  con¬ 
cluded  upon.” 

After  a  sixteen  day  voyage  from  Cape  Breton  Pomeroy  reached 
Boston  (“which,”  he  says  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  “seems  to  be 
home”)  on  July  29,  and  the  next  day  wrote  to  his  wife  to  ask  that 
a  horse  be  sent  to  him  for  the  trip  back  to  Northampton,  where 
he  arrived  on  August  8. 

He  was,  however,  soon  back  in  active  service.  On  the  23  rd  of 
April,  1746,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Shirley  “to  be  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  military  forces  raised  this  day  to  be  sent  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  such  of  the  frontiers  in  the  County  of  Hampshire  as  are 
annoyed  by  the  common  enemy,”  that  is,  the  Indians. 

On  June  15  of  the  same  year  he  was  commissioned  Captain  in 
Colonel  Joseph  Dwight’s  regiment  of  troops  being  raised  for  an 
expedition  against  Canada  under  Lieutenant  General  St.  Clair. 
This  expedition  never  started  for  Canada,  because  everyone  was 
too  busy  defending  the  frontiers  against  Indian  attacks. 

There  had  been  several  Indian,  or  French  and  Indian,  raids  on 
what  is  now  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  on  the  fort  at  New  Hopkinton, 
and  Upper  Ashuelot  (now  Keene,  N.  H.)  was  besieged.  Pome¬ 
roy’s  company  was  more  or  less  actively  engaged  until  the  end 
of  1747.  On  November  28  he  received  orders  from  Colonel  Wil¬ 
liams  to  send  27  of  his  men  to  Colrain  to  relieve  the  troops  already 
there.  On  April  1 7  orders  reached  him  from  Colonel  Dwight  to 
detach  35  of  his  company  and  send  them  at  once  “to  Northfield 
for  protection  and  relief  in  their  present  distress”  and  there  to 
take  orders  for  further  movements  from  Captain  Melvin  “who  is 
on  the  spot  and  therefore  better  acquainted  with  circumstances.” 

About  June  1747  he  received  orders  from  Colonel  Stoddard 
to  take  charge  of  the  men  raised  for  special  service  and  march 
them  to  Deerfield;  to  go  on  from  there  the  next  day  to  Hoosac 
unless  he  receives  news  that  renders  this  unnecessary.  “You  must 
march  your  men  with  care,  silence,  and  watchfulness.”  The  men 
are  to  carry  their  own  provisions,  and  “if  any  of  the  men  do  not 
carry  a  weeks  provisions,  let  them,  and  not  the  others,  suffer  by 
their  neglect.” 

On  July  7,  1747,  orders  came  from  Colonel  Dwight  for  men  to 
be  sent  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Massachusetts:  “As  you  and  your 
company  have  hitherto  had  as  easy  a  berth  as  any,  I  think  it  now 
falls  to  your  lot,  and  you  must  immediately  repair  there  with  30 
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of  your  men  and  take  command  of  the  fortress.”  Another  detach¬ 
ment  of  30  men  was  to  be  sent  with  him.  The  duties  of  these 
troops  were  to  be  “watchings  and  wardings  .  .  .  constant  scout- 
ing  by  small  parties  to  be  maintained  northward,  westward,  and 
eastward.”  Immediate  notice  was  to  be  given  of  any  hostile  ap¬ 
proach  toward  the  frontiers.  On  August  19  he  is  still  at  Fort 
Massachusetts,  but  is  moved  from  there  some  time  between  then 
and  the  following  year,  when  we  hear  of  him  as  a  member  of  a 
party  of  nearly  250  men  from  Northampton,  Hadley,  Hatfield, 
Springfield,  and  Brookfield  sent  to  “scour  the  Indians  from  the 
frontier.” 

In  the  last  and  the  greatest  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  Seth 
Pomeroy  reached  new  heights  as  a  colonial  military  leader.  Early 
in  1755  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point  which  had  been  post¬ 
poned  in  the  previous  Indian  war  was  definitely  launched,  and 
on  March  29,  1755,  Seth  Pomeroy  was  commissioned  as  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Colonel.  The  regiment  did  not  start  for  Crown  Point  until 

July  . 

On  this  expedition,  as  on  that  to  Louisbourg,  Pomeroy  kept  a 
daily  record  of  events.  On  July  i,  1755,  he  notes  that  he  “set  out 
from  home  on  the  expedition  to  Crow  (sic)  Point.”  On  July  1 1 
he  was  in  Albany  and  was  entertained  with  the  other  field  offi¬ 
cers  by  Governor  Shirley.  On  July  1 7  the  forces  left  Albany,  but 
made  slow  progress  because,  as  Pomeroy  notes,  they  had  to  clear 
and  mend  the  roads  and  repair  bridges.  Part  of  the  stores  were 
sent  up  the  river  in  “battoes”  (the  American  version,  apparently, 
of  the  French  bateaux)^  and  part  by  road  in  wagons  with  a  guard 
of  about  100  men. 

On  July  29  they  reached  Saratoga— not  the  present  city  of  that 
name,  but  a  town  on  the  Hudson  opposite  Schuylerville,  which 
was  the  site  of  an  old  fort,  and  for  long  the  farthest  north  of  the 
English  settlements.  Here  this  army  of  thrifty  New  Englanders 
went  to  work  to  dig  up  the  old  cannon  balls,  of  which  they  re¬ 
trieved  some  1 100.  On  August  i  they  left  Saratoga  and  started 
upon  the  difficult  job  of  getting  their  stores  up  the  river,  with 
stops  at  each  “Carrying  Place.”  “A  very  grate  fatigue,”  as  Pom¬ 
eroy  remarks  in  his  diary. 

Late  on  August  3  they  reached  Fort  Nicolson,  where  they 
stopped  to  build  two  storehouses  with  a  guardhouse  and  stock¬ 
ades  and  a  trench  for  defense.  Pomeroy’s  comment  on  this  con- 
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struction  is:  “If  I  was  to  judge  by  the  appearance  of  things,  an 
ill-contrived  piece  of  fortification.’’  At  this  point  they  were 
joined  by  General  Johnson  and  his  Indian  troops.  A  council  of 
officers  was  held  on  August  1 5  and  it  was  decided  to  send  out  a 
call  for  more  troops.  New  York  was  asked  to  send  400  men,  Con¬ 
necticut  500,  and  Massachusetts  500. 

On  August  18  Pomeroy  wrote  to  his  wife  that  “perhaps  a 
better  set  of  field  officers  have  not  been  together  in  an  Army.” 
There  was  however  trouble  with  camp-followers,  for  Pomeroy 
notes  that  the  officers  felt  obliged  to  vote  “that  all  the  women  be 
sent  out  of  the  camp  at  the  first  opportunity  of  conveyance,  and 
not  to  return  to  it  again.” 

On  August  26  orders  arrived  to  march,  with  about  2000  men, 
and  wagons  to  bring  cannon  and  stores.  They  set  out  the  next 
morning,  but  progress  was  slow  as  the  work  of  clearing  the  roads 
was  still  going  on. 

There  were  at  this  time  about  200  of  General  Johnson’s  In¬ 
dian  troops  with  the  army.  Pomeroy  is  apparently  very  dubious 
about  the  expediency  of  having  them.  “They  seem,”  he  says,  “to 
be  engaged  in  our  interest,  but  time  alone  will  prove  their  sin¬ 
cerity.” 

On  September  i  Pomeroy  notes  in  his  journal  “a  great  uneasi¬ 
ness  tending  to  mutiny.”  This  must  have  been  successfully  dealt 
with,  for  nothing  further  is  said  about  it. 

On  September  8  occurred  the  Battle  of  Lake  George,  which 
Pomeroy  sums  up  as  follows:  “The  fire  began  between  1 1  and  12 
of  the  clock  and  continued  until  near  five  in  the  afternoon.  The 
most  violent  fire,  perhaps,  that  ever  was  heard  in  this  country  in 
any  battle.  Then  we  beat  them  off  the  ground.  We  took  the 
French  General,  wounded,  and  near  30  of  his  men.  A  consider¬ 
able  number  dead  on  the  ground,  and  by  the  account  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  and  others  we  took  the  grater  part  of  his  officers.  The  army 
was  broken  to  pieces.  The  enemy  losses  must  have  been  4  or  5 
hundred  men.” 

The  next  day  was  occupied  with  the  “melancholy  work  of 
burying  the  dead.”  They  also  retrieved  a  quantity  of  arms,  am¬ 
munition,  and  stores  abandoned  by  the  French  and  built  tem¬ 
porary  fortifications  or  battlements  to  stand  behind  to  fight  “in 
case  the  enemy  should  attack  us  again,  which  we  daily  expect.” 

On  the  same  day,  September  9,  Pomeroy  reported  by  letter  to 
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Colonel  Israel  Williams  as  follows:  “Yesterday  a  memorable  day. 
I,  being  the  only  field  officer  in  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams’  Regi¬ 
ment  supposed  to  be  now  living,  think  it  my  duty  to  let  you 
know  what  happened  the  8th  of  this  instant,  which  was  yesterday. 
.  .  .  News  as  follows.”  He  then  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
battle.  “Such  a  battle,  it  is  judged  by  all  that  I  have  heard  was 
never  known  in  America.  The  enemy  fought  with  undaunted 
courage  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  English  with  heroic  bravery 
until  about  5  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Then  we  got  the  ground. 
Among  the  prisoners  taken  were  the  French  General  and  his  aide 
de  camp.”  From  the  papers  of  these  officers  they  learned  the 
strength  of  the  French  army  at  Lake  George  and  also  at  Crown 
Point.  They  also  got  the  French  plan  of  operations,  a  map  of  the 
American  fort  at  the  Carrying  Place  and  of  the  camp,  and  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  number  of  men  in  the  American  forces.  “The  French 
General  (Baron  de  Dieskau)  came  with  full  assurance  to  lodge 
in  our  tents  that  night,  which,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  did  .  .  . 
but.  Blessed  be  God,  as  a  wounded  captive.”  Seth  Pomeroy’s 
brother  Daniel  was  among  the  officers  killed  in  this  battle. 

After  the  battle  “the  main  body  of  our  Indians  went  off,”  says 
Pomeroy  in  his  diary,  “with  a  quantity  of  plunder.  .  .  .  They 
carried  off  no  doubt  many  of  our  goods.  ...  If  they  had  never 
come  among  us  it  had  been  better  for  us.” 

On  September  10  Pomeroy  was  commissioned  as  Colonel  to 
fill  the  place  of  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  killed  during  the 
battle.  As  soon  as  the  fighting  was  over  the  troops  proceeded  at 
once  to  fortify  the  camp  against  future  attacks,  building  battle¬ 
ments  and  mounting  their  cannon.  Wagons,  stores,  and  new  re¬ 
cruits  came  flocking  in.  On  October  i  Pomeroy  tells  us  that 
some  five  or  six  hundred  men  are  at  work  building  a  fort  (to  be 
known  as  Fort  William  Henry).  The  question  of  proceeding  at 
once  against  Ticonderoga  was  decided  in  the  negative  because  of 
insufficiency  of  men  and  of  provisions  and  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  men  who  were  there  were  incapacitated  by  illness. 

Pomeroy  himself  was  soon  on  the  sick  list.  He  noted  in  his  diary 
on  September  20  that  he  was  “in  an  ill  state  of  health  by  a  grate 
(sic)  cold,”  but  he  continued  on  duty,  getting  worse  and  worse 
until  on  October  19  he  was  finally  obliged  to  ask  for  sick  leave, 
and  was  granted  it.  He  set  out  for  home  on  horseback  on  the  20th 
accompanied  by  Titus  Pomeroy,  one  of  his  nephews,  but  by  the 
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time  they  reached  “Saratoga’^  at  night  on  the  2  ist  he  was  too  sick 
to  ride.  A  “Dutch  bunk”  was  procured,  with  straw  for  a  mattress, 
and  lying  in  this  he  was  rowed  down  the  river  in  a  “battoe.”  In 
this  way  he  got  as  far  as  “the  Flats,”  where  he  was  taken  to 
Colonel  Schuyler’s  house  and  remained  there,  very  ill,  for  about 
ten  days.  By  November  17  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  set 
out  on  the  journey  home.  His  wife  and  eldest  son  evidently  came 
part  of  the  way  to  meet  him,  for  he  mentions  them  as  accompany¬ 
ing  him  on  the  trip  from  Kinderhook  to  Northampton.  They 
reached  home  on  the  21st.  He  notes  in  his  diary,  “Came  to  my 
own  house  about  2  of  the  clock  after  noon. . .  .  All  good  weather 
since  we  set  out,  which  was  a  grate  favor,  especially  for  me  when 
just  recovered  from  sore  sickness.”  His  name  was  carried  on  the 
rolls  as  Colonel  of  his  company  until  December  10  of  that  year 
(i755)»  when  he  must  have  reported  his  disability  for  further 
active  service. 

However,  in  August  1757,  during  the  invasion  by  Montcalm, 
Pomeroy  marched  as  “Colonel  Cadet”  with  volunteers  under 
Colonel  Israel  Williams  to  the  defense  of  Fort  William  Henry. 
The  regiment  was  in  service  only  about  two  weeks. 

On  October  20  of  1759  a  letter  from  Thomas  Hubbard,  Indian 
Commissioner,  notified  him  that  he  was  to  proceed  to  Fort  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  West  Hoosac  (later  Williamstown)  to  view  the 
situations  of  both  garrisons  and  to  dispose  of  the  men  in  each  as 
he  shall  think  best.  Two  days  later  orders  reached  him  from  Gov¬ 
ernor  Pownal,  putting  him  in  charge  of  the  frontier  garrisons 
and  ordering  him  to  see  to  it  that  scouting  parties  are  sent  out 
between  garrisons.  On  November  6  he  reported  to  the  Governor 
on  conditions  at  the  frontier  and  on  the  measures  he  had  taken  to 
improve  and  strengthen  the  defenses.  On  January  i  following,  the 
Governor  wrote  approving  what  had  been  done:  “I  have  the 
pleasure  to  see  everything  done  in  a  prudent  and  soldier-like  man¬ 
ner.”  From  April  16  to  June  20,  1760,  Pomeroy  was  in  active  com¬ 
mand  of  the  frontier  forts,  with  men  distributed  at  Colrain, 
Charlemont,  West  Hoosac,  and  Fort  Massachusetts. 

From  then  until  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  there  seems 
to  be  no  further  record  of  activity  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Pom¬ 
eroy,  and  one  must  assume  that  he  was  peacefully  occupied  at 
home  as  smith  and  farmer. 

The  part  played  by  him  in  the  events  leading  to  the  Revolu- 
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tion  and  in  the  Revolution  itself  is  treated  in  Chapter  Five  in 
Northampton’s  Fart  in  the  Revolution.  He  was  presumably  (al¬ 
though  not  mentioned  by  name)  one  of  the  Hampshire  County 
officers  who  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  formally  re¬ 
nounced  their  British  commissions.  On  February  9,  1774,  the 
Provincial  Congress  appointed  him  “General  Officer,”  and  on 
October  27  of  the  same  year  he  was  named  as  “third  in  command” 
of  the  Massachusetts  forces.  In  May  of  1775  he  was  commissioned 
as  Major  General,  and  on  June  16  of  the  same  year  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress  appointed  the  first  Brigadier  Generals  in  the 
American  Army,  with  Pomeroy’s  name  heading  the  list.  He,  ap¬ 
parently,  never  accepted  the  appointment.  His  name  appears, 
however,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  our  first  Brigadier  Generals  on 
the  tablet  at  West  Point. 

Seth  Pomeroy’s  last  service  to  his  country  was  (in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  his  family  and  his  doctor)  to  leave  home,  at  the 
age  of  7 1,  and  proceed  to  Peekskill  on  the  way  to  join  Washing¬ 
ton  at  Morristown.  From  Peekskill  he  writes  to  one  of  his  sons  on 
February  1 1,  1777*  ^^I  go  cheerfully,  for  I  am  sure  that  the  cause 
we  are  engaged  in  is  just,  and  the  call  I  have  to  it  is  clear,  and  the 
call  of  God.  With  that  assurance,  who  would  not  go  on  cheerfully 
and  confront  every  danger?”— the  final  expression  of  the  firm  re¬ 
ligious  faith  that  is  manifest  throughout  his  letters  and  his  diaries. 

His  health  and  his  age,  however,  were  not  as  strong  as  his  spirit, 
and  a  week  after  writing  the  letter  just  quoted  he  died  in  Peeks¬ 
kill  and  was  buried  there  with  military  honors.  His  sword,  form¬ 
erly  owned  by  the  Seth  Pomeroy  Chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  in  Northampton,  has  been  placed  in  Forbes 

Library. 

One  cannot  study  Seth  Pomeroy’s  letters  and  diaries  without 
developing  a  very  great  admiration  for  his  integrity,  his  simplicity, 
and  his  kindliness,  as  well  as  for  his  qualities  of  courage  and 
leadership.  Both  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  soldier  he  is  a  son  of  whom 
Northampton  has  every  reason  to  be  proud. 


Chapter  Five 


The  Part  Played  by  Northampton 

in  the  Revolution 

By  Elizabeth  A.  Foster 


IN  September  of  1774  a  call  was  issued  by  the  leading  citizens 
of  Northampton  and  Springfield  for  a  convention  to  be  held 
in  Northampton  on  September  22.  Northampton  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Joseph  Hawley,  Ezra  Clark,  Josiah  Clark,  Jr.,  Ebenezer 
Hunt,  Jr.,  and  Ephraim  Wright.  After  a  full  discussion  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Parliament  in  taxing  the  American  Colonies 
and  in  “subverting  the  Constitution  of  the  Province,”  a  commit¬ 
tee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject.  Xhis  committee  re¬ 
ported  on  the  following  day.  The  main  points  of  their  report  are 
as  follows: 

I.  As  true  and  loyal  subjects  of  his  Majesty  George  III,  King 
of  Great  Britain  .  .  .  we  by  no  means  intend  to  withdraw  our  al¬ 
legiance  from  him  so  long  as  he  voill  protect  us  in  the  free  and  full 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  our  charter  rights  and  liberties.  2.  This 
charter  should  be  kept  sacred  and  inviolate  by  both  parties  and 
cannot  be  altered  in  any  respect  by  one  party  only  without  a  most 
criminal  breach  of  faith.  W^e  know  of  no  instance  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  this  Province  have  violated  this  compact.  3.  Sev¬ 
eral  acts  of  the  British  Parliament  infringe  the  just  rights  of  the 
Colonies  and  of  this  Province  in  particular.  4.  In  reference  to  the 
summons  issued  by  Governor  Gage  for  representatives  to  be  sent 
to  the  general  court  or  assembly  of  this  province  at  Salem  on  Oc¬ 
tober  5th,  called  by  Governor  Gage,  the  town  should  consider 
whether  such  representatives  can  do  any  one  act  in  concert  with 
His  Excellency  Thomas  Gage  Esq.  and  his  council  without  an 
implied  acknowledgment  of  the  authority  and  force  of  the  above 
said  Acts  of  Parliament.  5*  All  collectors  and  other  officers  who 
have  or  shall  have  moneys  collected  upon  the  provincial  assess- 
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ments,  shall  delay  payment  of  them  until  the  civil  government  of 
this  province  is  placed  upon  a  constitutional  foundation;  said 
moneys  to  be  deposited  in  the  treasuries  of  their  respective  towns 
or  districts.  6.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  districts  within 
the  county  are  advised  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  military 
art  under  such  leaders  as  they  shall  choose,  and  to  furnish  them¬ 
selves  with  the  full  lawful  quantity  of  ammunition  and  good  ef¬ 
fective  arms  as  soon  as  may  be. 

The  above  resolutions  of  the  Convention  were  approved  by 
Northampton  in  a  town  meeting  held  on  October  29. 

On  November  10  and  ii  of  the  same  year  the  officers  of  the 
first  Hampshire  militia  regiment  met  in  Northampton.  They 
formally  renounced  any  authority  that  they  might  have  “by  vir¬ 
tue  of  any  commission  from  Thomas  Hutchinson  Esq.,  late  Gov¬ 
ernor.”  This  regiment  covered  Northampton,  Southampton,  Hat¬ 
field,  and  other  towns.  Its  commanding  officer  was  Colonel  (later 
General)  Seth  Pomeroy  of  Northampton,  a  veteran  of  the  French 
and  Indian  Wars. 

In  this  same  year  Northampton  was  represented  by  Joseph 
Hawley  and  Seth  Pomeroy  at  the  first  Provincial  Congress,  which 
met  in  October  in  Concord  and  then  in  Cambridge.  On  October 
14  Colonel  Pomeroy  was  sent  to  Boston  as  member  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  to  talk  with  General  Gage.  Both  Joseph  Hawley 
and  Seth  Pomeroy  also  represented  Northampton  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Second  Provincial  Congress,  and  Joseph  Hawley  and  Elias 
Lyman  at  the  third. 

The  Provincial  Congress  recommended  the  formation  of  com¬ 
panies  of  Minute  Men,  and  by  vote  of  the  town  such  a  company 
was  formed  in  Northampton  in  November  of  1774.  The  company 
was  made  up  of  about  100  men  and  was  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Jonathan  Allen.  In  1775  the  selectmen  of  Northampton 
contracted  with  Breck  and  Hunt  for  the  sum  of  47  Pounds  paid 
by  the  town,  to  “keep  and  maintain  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Northampton  the  full  quantity  of  345  pounds  of  good  mer¬ 
chantable  gunpowder,  720  pounds  of  merchantable  lead  and  1000 
good  gun  flints  in  good  condition  at  all  times,  to  be  delivered 
when  wanted.” 

On  the  morning  of  April  21,  1775,  at  about  eleven  o’clock,  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reached  Northampton,  and  with¬ 
in  a  few  hours  the  first  company  of  Northampton  Minute  Men, 
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led  by  Captain  Jonathan  Allen,  were  on  the  way  to  the  front. 
Captain  Allen  was  by  trade  a  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  at  the  time 
the  alarm  sounded  he  and  his  men  were  at  work  rebuilding  a  re¬ 
cently  burned  barn.  They  instantly  dropped  everything,  “went 
over  the  fences  like  deer,”  and  were  soon  in  the  town  square, 
ready  to  march.  They  were  briefly  addressed  by  Colonel  Pom¬ 
eroy  and  started  at  once  for  the  front.  They  reached  Belcher- 
town  in  the  evening.  On  the  22nd  they  marched  to  Brookfield.  At 
Ware  one  soldier’s  courage  failed  him  and  he  went  home.  They 
reached  Shrewsbury  on  the  25th  and  Concord  on  the  26th.  Both 
officers  and  men  were  on  foot,  their  baggage  following  them  by 
wagon.  From  Concord  they  went  to  Cambridge  and  thence  to 
Roxbury.  Most  of  the  Northampton  company  volunteered  for 
eight  months,  though  some  went  home  and  were  replaced  by 
others.  The  company  was  encamped  so  close  to  the  British  lines 
that  only  about  1 5  rods  separated  the  American  sentries  from  the 
British  ones.  They  took  no  part  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  but 
heard  the  firing,  and  at  least  one  British  shell  fell  in  the  camp, 
damaging  one  soldier’s  gun  and  wounding  Luther  Pomeroy  of 
Northampton. 

The  only  Northampton  man  known  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  is  General  Seth  Pomeroy,  at  that  time  69 
years  old,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  living  example  of  the  saying 
“You  can’t  keep  a  good  man  down.”  He  had  been  appointed  at 
the  first  Provincial  Congress  as  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
Massachusetts  troops.  About  the  middle  of  June  he  had  gone 
home  to  rest  when  he  received  a  message  from  General  Putnam 
announcing  the  proposed  attack  upon  Charlestown  Heights.  He 
at  once  took  horse,  rode  through  the  night  and  reached  Cam¬ 
bridge  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  Charlestown  Neck  was  swept  by 
British  fire,  but  Pomeroy,  dismounting  because  the  horse  he  was 
riding  was  borrowed  and  too  valuable  to  risk,  crossed  the  pass  on 
foot  and  went  directly  to  the  front.  He  was  offered  the  chief 
command,  but  refused  it  and  went  into  the  battle  as  a  volunteer. 
He  did  ultimately  accept  the  command  of  one  battalion.  The 
story  goes  that  General  Putnam,  meeting  him  in  the  course  of  the 
battle,  exclaimed:  “You  here,  Pomeroy!  God,  I  believe  a  cannon¬ 
ball  would  wake  you  up  if  you  slept  in  your  grave!”  Shortly 
afterwards  General  Washington  assumed  command  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Army  and  offered  General  Pomeroy  the  position  of  Briga- 
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dier  General,  which  Pomeroy  declined  for  reasons  of  health. 
Late  in  1776,  however,  he  re-entered  the  service  at  Washington’s 
earnest  request  and  on  January  15,  1777  left  Northampton  to 
join  Washington.  On  the  journey  he  was  taken  violently  ill  with 
pleurisy  and  died  on  February  19,  1777.  He  was  buried  at  Peeks- 
kill  with  full  military  honors. 

As  the  Colonies  had  been  the  victims  of  hostile  raids  from 
Canada,  it  was  decided  to  send  troops  to  that  front.  No  North¬ 
ampton  men  took  part  in  the  first  attack.  Two  other  attacking 
parties  went  up  the  Kennebeck  and  through  the  wilderness,  and 
in  both  of  these  there  were  men  from  Northampton,  and  in  each 
of  them  a  Northampton  man  who  has  left  us  a  detailed  account  of 
the  march  and  of  the  attacks  on  Quebec.  Lemuel  Bates  went,  with 
eight  other  men  from  Captain  Jonathan  Allen’s  company  of 
Minute  Men,  in  the  contingent  which  started  for  Canada  in  the 
late  autumn  of  1775.  His  account  of  the  expedition  is  preserved 
in  the  collection  of  Revolutionary  documents  made  by  Jonathan 
Judd  of  Northampton  and  now  kept  in  the  Forbes  Library. 

On  November  9,  after  a  very  difficult  march  through  snow  and 
over  ice,  700  of  this  expedition  (which  originally  numbered  1 100) 
reached  Point  Levi  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  Quebec.  It  was 
four  days  before  they  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river,  and  then 
they  were  unable  to  surprise  and  take  Quebec.  When  they  were 
joined  by  General  Montgomery’s  detachment,  the  two  together 
did  succeed  in  penetrating  to  the  second  barrier,  but  General 
Montgomery  was  killed  and  General  Arnold  was  badly  wounded, 
so  the  troops  retreated  about  three  miles  and  blockaded  Quebec 
through  the  winter  from  behind  ramparts  built  of  ice  and  frozen 
snow. 

Six  of  the  Northampton  men,  among  them  Lemuel  Bates,  were 
taken  prisoner  and  kept  in  the  “common  Jail”  in  Quebec,  where 
they  suffered  from  lack  of  food  and  fuel  and  also  from  smallpox. 
They  were  liberated  on  August  10,  1776,  engaging  not  to  serve 
against  England  until  they  should  have  been  exchanged.  They 
were  embarked  on  transports  and  taken  to  New  York  where  they 
arrived  about  September  15.  As  the  British  took  New  York  just 
at  that  time,  the  group  from  Canada  was  taken  on  to  Elizabeth¬ 
town  and  from  there  made  their  way  to  Washington’s  army  at 
Valentine’s  Hill  where  they  found  “our  old  Captain  Allen.”  They 
received  some  pay  there  and  set  out  for  Northampton,  which  they 
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reached  during  the  first  week  of  October,  1776.  According  to 
Lemuel  Bates,  Jonathan  Pomeroy  and  Elias  Thayer  did  not  take 
part  in  the  attack  on  Quebec  because  their  term  of  enlistment  ex¬ 
pired  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  They  returned  home,  he  says,  “as 
they  had  a  right  to  do.” 

The  second  expedition  to  Canada  started  in  March  1776  to  re¬ 
inforce  General  Arnold.  We  have  a  detailed  account  of  it,  as 
given  by  Noah  Cook  of  Northampton  to  Jonathan  Judd.  Noah 
Cook  enlisted  for  twelve  months,  having  just  come  back  from 
Boston  at  the  end  of  an  eight  months'  enlistment.  The  company, 
under  Captain  Israel  Chapin  of  Hatfield,  numbered  about  100 
“young,  stout,  brave”  men  of  whom  14  were  from  Northampton. 
Some  of  them  were  evidently  not  so  “stout  and  brave”  as  had  been 
supposed,  for  two  from  Northampton,  two  from  Westhampton, 
and  two  from  Southampton  deserted  and  made  their  way  home. 

Cook  gives  us  a  most  graphic  account  of  the  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  and  the  hardships  endured  by  the  members  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  one  of  the  worst  of  which  was  an  epidemic  of  smallpox. 
There  were  no  doctors,  no  nurses  (except  one  old  French  woman 
who  helped  them,  whom  they  called  “Aunt  Sarah”).  Their  only 
remedy  was  syrup  and  pills  made  from  boiled  butternut  bark. 
Food  was  so  scarce  that  part  of  the  time  they  killed  and  ate  the 
rattlesnakes  which  were  apparently  plentiful.  Finally,  in  No¬ 
vember,  the  company  was  forced  to  retreat  from  Mt.  Independ¬ 
ence  and  made  their  way  to  Albany,  where  they  boarded  a  sloop, 
landed  at  King’s  Ferry  and  marched  to  Morristown.  Not  more 
than  half  of  the  original  company  was  left.  At  Elizabethtown  they 
captured  a  stranded  British  sloop  with  70  “highlanders”  aboard. 
Cook  reached  home  about  the  end  of  January  1777,  where  he 
found  the  captured  “highlanders”  in  the  new  jail,  with  his  father 
as  jailor. 

In  March  of  1776  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Correspond¬ 
ence  of  the  Hampshire  County  towns  was  called  in  Northamp¬ 
ton,  with  Major  Joseph  Hawley  acting  as  moderator,  to  consider 
whether  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  could  legally  continue  to 
act,  since  they  held  their  commissions  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  King  George  III.  The  decision  was  in  the  negative, 
and  the  March  meeting  of  the  Court  was  stopped.  The  May  ses¬ 
sion  following  was  convened  by  the  authority  of  the  People  of 
Massachusetts. 
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Besides  the  men  sent  from  Northampton  on  the  two  expedi¬ 
tions  to  Canada  mentioned  above,  others  were  enlisted  during 
1776,  mostly  for  short  terms  and  for  specific  purposes.  In  June 
Northampton  was  required  to  furnish  47  men.  In  July  came  an 
order  to  enlist  every  25  th  man  on  the  training  and  alarm  list.  On 
August  I  a  company  from  Northampton  and  surrounding  towns 
was  raised  for  service  at  Boston.  In  September  every  fifth  man 
under  50  years  old  in  General  Pomeroy’s  regiment  was  drafted 
for  three  months  service. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  there  was  no  standing 
army,  only  the  militia  of  the  individual  states  enlisted  for  periods 
of  six  months,  eight  months,  or  one  year  at  the  most.  In  1777,  at 
the  instance  of  General  Washington,  provisions  were  made  for  a 
Continental  Army  of  men  enlisted  for  not  less  than  one  year  and 
not  more  than  three  years.  In  January  of  that  year  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  resolution  for  raising  Continental 
troops,  by  draft  if  necessary,  and  quotas  were  assigned  to  the 
towns— one  seventh  of  all  male  inhabitants  over  16  years  of  age. 
They  were  given  the  option  of  enlisting  until  January  10,  1778, 
or  for  three  years,  or  for  the  duration,  the  choice  to  be  made  on 
enlistment.  Those  enlisting  for  less  than  three  years  got  no 
bounty,  and  those  who  refused  to  serve  were  fined  10  Pounds. 
Northampton  was  required  to  furnish  29  men.  The  enlistment 
started  in  April  and  a  30  Pound  bounty  was  offered  for  each 
recruit.  Fifteen  Pounds  had  been  offered  at  first,  but  no  one  would 
enlist  for  that.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  several  of  the  British 
Marines  who  were  prisoners  in  Northampton  enlisted.  Among 
the  officers  of  the  first  company  of  Continental  troops  were 
Major  Jonathan  Allen,  former  Captain  of  a  company  of  North¬ 
ampton  Minute  Men,  and  Lieutenant  Elihu  Root,  also  of  North¬ 
ampton. 

At  the  end  of  April,  1777,  a  company  of  men  was  enlisted  for 
two  months  from  Northampton  and  other  towns  for  service  at 
Ticonderoga.  They  left  Northampton  in  May  and  were  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Ticonderoga  until  July,  when  they  were  moved  to  Mt. 
Independence.  There  were  15  Northampton  men  in  this  group. 
There  was  another  requisition  for  troops  in  July  and  between  40 
and  50  men  from  Northampton  volunteered.  They  were  in  the 
service  for  five  weeks,  from  July  12  to  August  16.  Also  in  July  a 
regiment  from  Hampshire  County,  under  Major  Jonathan  Clapp 
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of  Northampton,  was  sent  to  reinforce  General  Gates.  One  com¬ 
pany  of  this  regiment  was  commanded  by  Captain  Jonathan 
Stearns,  also  of  Northampton.  The  regiment  served  for  six  weeks. 

On  August  1 3  took  place  the  battle  of  Bennington.  When  the 
news  reached  Northampton,  during  the  night,  the  alarm  was 
rung  and  everyone  assembled  at  the  meeting  house.  Men  volun¬ 
teered  and  marched  at  once,  but  did  not  get  beyond  Lanesboro. 
There  they  received  news  of  the  victory  and  went  home. 

On  September  15  a  company  of  about  100  men  was  enlisted 
from  Northampton  and  vicinity,  under  Captain  Oliver  Lyman. 
They  served  for  about  six  weeks,  until  after  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne.  In  the  battle  of  Bemis  Heights,  on  October  7,  they  were 
stationed  on  the  left  of  the  line,  and  it  is  said  that  as  they  wheeled 
into  line  one  morning  General  Gates,  who  was  watching  them, 
remarked  that  they  must  be  old  soldiers.  “Those?”  asked  Wilkin¬ 
son,  who  was  with  him,  “Why,  they  are  raw  recruits  from  North¬ 
ampton.”  “What,  Pomeroy’s  men,  eh!  I  ought  to  know  them,” 
and  he  rode  over  to  compliment  the  commanding  officer  upon 
the  appearance  of  his  men.  David  Strong  of  Northampton  was  a 
member  of  this  company. 

During  this  year  of  1777  it  is  said  that  Northampton  was  send¬ 
ing  one-half  of  her  able-bodied  men  into  the  army,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  suffering  from  an  epidemic  of  smallpox.  All  who 
enlisted  in  the  Continental  Army  were  inoculated,  if  they  'wished, 
before  marching. 

Throughout  the  Revolution  Ephraim  Wright  of  Northampton 
was  engaged  as  “waggon  Af  aster”  for  the  transportation  of  stores 
to  the  army.  It  is  interesting  to  see  some  of  his  lists  of  supplies 
transported:  In  June  1777,  hogsheads  of  rum,  molasses,  sugar, 
coffee,  barrels  of  ginger  and  pepper,  3 1  boxes  of  chocolate  of  50 
lbs.  each  and  one  box  of  chocolate  of  250  lbs.,  also  oatmeal  and 
Indian  meal.  In  July  another  consignment  consisting  of  barrels  of 
rum,  brandy,  wine,  chocolate,  rice,  salt,  mustard,  and  hogsheads 
of  molasses. 

In  December  of  this  year  Northampton  generously  voted  to 
“reimburse  their  last  year’s  poll  tax  to  those  who  were  prisoners 
in  Canada,”  that  is,  Joseph  Parsons  Jr.,  Paul  Clapp,  Russel  Clark, 
Oliver  Edwards,  and  Lemuel  Bates. 

In  1777-78  the  Northampton  militia  was  divided  into  com¬ 
panies  commanded  by  Captains  Joseph  Cook,  Oliver  Lyman, 
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Daniel  Pomeroy,  and  Joseph  Clapp.  In  April  of  1778  there  was  a 
call  for  volunteers  for  nine  months’  service.  A  company  from 
Northampton  and  vicinity  went  to  Albany  under  Captain  Daniel 
Pomeroy. 

In  June  1778  Northampton  was  required  to  furnish  10  men  for 
nine  months’  service  to  reinforce  the  Continental  army  in  Rhode 
Island.  They  were  mustered  in  at  Springfield  with  other  groups 
from  surrounding  towns  and  marched  to  West  Point  where  they 
were  distributed  among  various  continental  regiments. 

In  July  there  was  another  levy  of  men  to  protect  New  London, 
and  about  July  24,  3 1  men  set  out  for  there  under  Captain  Joseph 
Cook. 

In  October  there  was  another  requisition,  and  Northampton 
contributed  19  men  under  Captain  Cook.  This  group  went  to 
Claverack  and  thence  to  Albany. 

In  1779  there  began  the  important  process  of  framing  a  State 
Constitution  for  Massachusetts.  For  this  purpose  a  state  conven¬ 
tion  was  held  starting  on  September  i  at  Cambridge.  At  this  con¬ 
vention  Northampton  was  represented  by  Ephraim  Wright  and 
Caleb  Strong.  The  latter  was  a  member  of  the  committee  which 
drafted  the  Constitution  and  Declaration  of  Rights,  and  was 
prominent  in  the  discussions. 

During  1780  there  were  many  calls  for  men.  On  June  5,  22 
from  Northampton  were  sent  to  West  Point,  Peekskill,  and 
King’s  Ferry.  On  June  22,  3 1  more  were  sent  to  West  Point,  and 
in  December  there  was  still  another  call  and  Northampton  sent 
21  men. 

It  was  a  Northampton  man.  Lieutenant  Solomon  Allen,  acting 
as  adjutant,  who  was  sent  to  General  Benedict  Arnold  with  dis¬ 
patches  among  which  was  the  announcement  of  the  capture  of 
Andre.  Arnold  immediately  had  himself  rowed  across  to  the 
British  ship  Vulture.  One  of  the  boatmen  who  were  stationed  on 
the  river  to  row  officers  and  soldiers  back  and  forth  was  a  North¬ 
ampton  man  named  Daniel  Strong. 

The  war  practically  ended  in  1781  with  the  surrender  of  Corn¬ 
wallis  at  Yorktown,  and  no  more  calls  for  men  seem  to  have  been 
received  in  Northampton,  whose  citizens,  both  in  action  and  in 
deliberation  and  planning  had  played  an  important  part  in  the 
struggle  for  independence. 


Chapter  Six 


Major  Joseph  Hawley 

By  Francis  Brown 


A  CROSS  the  history  of  1 8th  century  Massachusetts  falls  the 
long  shadow  of  the  lawyer,  a  figure  that  in  the  previous 
jL  Jl  century  cast  almost  no  shadow  at  all.  The  lawyer  domi¬ 
nated  the  politics  of  town  and  province  and,  when  American  in¬ 
dependence  had  been  won,  of  the  state.  Testifying  to  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  temporal  over  spiritual,  members  of  the  bar  as  a  group 
wielded  a  power  and  influence  that  in  the  beginnings  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  had  belonged  to  the  clergy.  By  and  large  it  was  the 
legal  profession  that  provided  leadership  in  the  struggle  with  the 
British  Crown  and  it  was  again  the  legal  profession  that  shaped 
the  new  government  built  upon  the  foundations  of  the  old. 

These  generalizations,  and  like  most  they  are  subject  to  reser¬ 
vation,  are  made  concrete  in  the  story  of  Major  Joseph  Hawley 
of  Northampton.  A  lawyer  and  a  leader  of  the  Hampshire  County 
bar,  he  was  a  mover  and  shaker  in  town  government  and  in  the 
Province  House  at  Boston.  His  record  as  a  staunch  and  early  Son 
of  Liberty  caused  him  to  be  described  by  some  who  came  after 
as  the  “Patrick  Henry  of  Massachusetts.”  His  political  thought, 
while  of  the  1 8th  century  in  its  liberalism,  frequently  did  not  fit 
prevailing  patterns.  He  opposed  slavery  at  a  time  when  slaves 
were  still  held  in  Massachusetts.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  and  with 
a  good  deal  of  truth,  that  he  was  “the  only  political  leader  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  Massachusetts  whose  religious  views  were  broad  and 
tolerant.”  He  was  a  brave  man,  and  bravest  perhaps  in  adherence 
to  his  convictions  wherever  they  might  lead. 

He  was  born  in  Northampton  on  October  8,  1723,  the  third 
Joseph  Hawley  in  three  generations.  His  father,  a  farmer,  mer¬ 
chant,  lieutenant  of  militia,  served  as  town  clerk  and  for  years 
was  a  selectman.  Through  his  mother  the  third  Joseph  Hawley 
was  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  for  nearly  60  years 
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pastor  of  the  Northampton  church,  a  man  of  original  mind  whose 
influence  spread  far  beyond  his  parish  and  whose  place  in  early 
New  England  thought  is  still  being  assessed.  The  Stoddard  re¬ 
lationship  made  Joseph  Hawley  a  cousin  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  the  Northampton 
pastorate  and  who  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  distinctly  great 
thinkers  of  i8th  century  America.  He  was  a  cousin  also  of  Israel 
Williams  of  Hatfield,  soldier,  merchant,  lawyer,  county  judge,  a 
man  whose  political  power  eventually  gave  him  the  title  of  “Mon¬ 
arch  of  Hampshire.”  John  Stoddard,  an  uncle,  was  a  member  of 
the  governor’s  council  and  military  commander  of  Western  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Although  ancestry  thus  linked  Joseph  Hawley  to  the 
ruling  families,  he  developed  in  manhood  a  spirit  that  was  too  in¬ 
dependent  to  be  bound  by  ties  of  kinship. 

At  Yale,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1742,  he  gave  early  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  spirit  when  he  refused  to  attend  chapel  prayers  be¬ 
cause  of  “the  coldness  of  the  air  and  of  the  preacher.”  He  was 
fined  five  shillings.  Only  eight  years  later  this  undergraduate  rebel 
grown  to  a  man  of  27  was  leading  the  fight  to  oust  his  cousin 
Jonathan  Edwards  as  minister  of  Northampton.  During  those 
eight  years  Hawley  had  studied  theology  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  ministry,  had  served  as  chaplain  of  a  Massachusetts  regiment 
in  the  expedition  against  the  French  fortress  of  Louisbourg,  had 
forsaken  theology  and  turned  to  law.  By  1750,  when  the  quarrel 
with  Edwards  reached  its  pitch,  he  was  one  of  the  leading  young 
men  in  the  town,  a  practicing  lawyer,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
a  selectman.  Edwards  described  him  as  “a  young  gentleman  of 
liberal  education  and  notable  abilities,  and  a  fluent  speaker.” 

Though  Hawley  differed  with  Edwards  on  matters  of  faith  and 
thus  could  have  been  expected  to  be  among  the  pastor’s  op¬ 
ponents  in  the  smouldering  church  controversy  set  aflame  by 
Jonathan  Edwards’  insistence  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  only  for 
those  who  had  experienced  a  religious  conversion,  his  seizure  of 
leadership  in  the  dismissal  of  the  town’s  minister  seems  to  have 
been  prompted  primarily  by  personal  ambition  and  a  desire  to 
demonstrate  his  varied  abilities.  For  his  part  in  the  affair  Hawley 
was  later  thoroughly  contrite.  To  Edwards  he  apologized  in 
private  and  from  the  public  he  sought  forgiveness  in  a  letter  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Boston  press.  His  public  confession  of  fault  gave  him 
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province-wide  reputation  as  a  man  willing  to  admit  a  mistake  and 
to  walk  justly  at  the  cost  of  personal  pride. 

It  was  not  until  1766  when,  a  man  in  middle  life,  Hawley  went 
to  Boston  as  a  member  of  the  General  Court  that  his  full  measure 
was  taken.  The  years  of  his  maturing  had  been  spent  in  North¬ 
ampton,  where  he  was  not  only  a  selectman  but  town  clerk  and 
usually  the  moderator  of  town  meetings.  His  skill  as  a  presiding 
officer  was  such  that  once,  when  in  Boston,  he  was  asked  to  mod¬ 
erate  a  town  meeting  whose  turbulence  had  overwhelmed  the 
regular  moderator.  In  Hampshire  County  Hawley  was  active  in 
the  militia,  and  thus  it  was  he  gained  his  military  title. 

In  the  county  courts  his  knowledge  of  law  impressed  as  much 
as  his  oratory.  “Many  men  have  spoken  with  more  elegance  and 
grace,”  said  Timothy  Dwight,  a  famous  president  of  Yale,  “I 
never  heard  one  speak  with  more  force.”  He  farmed,  speculated 
in  land  a  little,  and  at  one  time  carried  on  with  his  brother  Elisha 
a  considerable  trade  in  deerskins.  A  successful  local  figure,  a  man 
of  political  influence  in  his  town  and  county,  he  was  numbered 
among  the  so-called  “river  gods”  who  dominated  the  affairs  of 
Western  Massachusetts.  Until  that  May  day  in  1766  when  he  rode 
out  of  Northampton  to  take  his  seat  in  the  General  Court,  he  did 
not  promise  to  be  much  more. 

Hawley’s  reputation  as  a  man  of  force,  of  understanding  and 
integrity,  had  preceded  him  to  Boston,  where  he  was  not  wholly 
an  unfamiliar  figure  for  he  had  served  three  terms  in  the  General 
Court  a  decade  earlier.  His  support  was  something  to  be  sought 
by  both  sides  in  the  developing  quarrel  that  was  to  lead  to  revo¬ 
lution,  and  he  soon  made  it  apparent  that  he  stood  with  the  radi¬ 
cals  against  the  government.  The  reason  at  first  may  have  been 
more  personal  than  ideological,  for  Hawley,  as  attorney  for  one 
Seth  Warren  who  had  been  involved  in  a  fracas  growing  out  of 
the  Stamp  Act  troubles,  had  tangled  with  the  authorities.  It  led 
ultimately  to  brief  disbarment. 

At  the  General  Court  in  1766  a  principal  issue  was  compensa¬ 
tion  for  those  whose  property  had  been  damaged  or  destroyed  in 
the  Stamp  Act  riots,  and  chief  among  the  sufferers  was  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  Chief  Justice  of  the  province  and  its  Lieutenant 
Governor.  It  was  Hutchinson  who  had  presided  over  the  sitting 
of  the  Superior  Court  which  had  heard  the  appeal  of  Hawley’s 
client  from  a  lower  court  and  had  ruled  against  him.  In  the  legis- 
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lature,  Hawley’s  answer  was  to  link  the  issue  of  compensation 
with  that  of  a  general  amnesty  for  Stamp  Act  rioters,  a  proposal 
that  outraged  Hutchinson  and  conservatives  like  Hawley’s  cousin 
Israel  Williams,  but  that  when  enacted  received  the  Governor’s 
reluctant  assent.  The  law  was  eventually  disallowed  by  the 
Crown. 

The  struggle  over  compensation  had  cemented  Hawley  in  al¬ 
liance  with  Samuel  Adams,  James  Otis,  and  Thomas  Cushing  and 
with  other  radical  members  of  the  General  Court.  They  were 
later  to  be  joined  by  John  Hancock  and  John  Adams.  Together 
they  worked  on  committees,  framing  bills  and  resolves.  They  agi¬ 
tated,  and  promoted  agitation  in  other  provinces,  against  acts  and 
actions  of  the  British  Parliament  and  Crown  they  deemed  op¬ 
pressive  until,  step  by  step,  they  reached  the  point  of  challenging 
British  rule  itself.  Hawley’s  important  role  is  told  not  only  in  the 
formal  record  of  the  General  Court  but  in  the  remarks  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries. 

Thomas  Hutchinson  wrote  in  his  famous  History  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  that  “Mr.  Samuel  Adams  may  be  considered  the 
most  active  member  in  the  House.  Mr.  Hawley,  member  for 
Northampton,  was  equally,  and  perhaps  more,  attended  to;  but 
Mr.  Adams  was  more  assiduous,  and  very  politically  proposed 
such  measures  only  as  he  was  well  assured  Mr.  Hawley  would 
join  in.”  The  firebrand  Samuel  Adams  said  that  there  was  no  law¬ 
yer  in  the  House  except  Hawley  “I  incline  to  confide  in.” 

When  the  General  Court  in  1774  selected  delegates  to  the  first 
Continental  Congress,  it  named  Joseph  Hawley  as  one  of  them. 
Hawley,  whose  health  had  long  been  precarious,  declined  the 
distinction  and  in  his  place  John  Adams  was  chosen.  To  the 
younger  man,  whom  he  had  long  known  not  only  in  the  General 
Court  but  as  a  lawyer  on  the  circuit,  Hawley  sent  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  letter  of  advice  remarkable  for  its  breadth  of  view  and  tol¬ 
erance.  In  it  he  pointed  out  the  great  need  for  consideration  of 
the  prejudices  and  preferences  of  the  delegates  from  other  prov¬ 
inces,  and  he  urged  Adams  to  do  nothing  that  would  sustain  the 
opinion  held  in  other  provinces  that  “the  Massachusetts  gentle¬ 
men  ...  do  affect  to  dictate  and  take  the  lead  in  continental 
measures  ...  are  apt,  from  an  inward  vanity  and  self-conceit,  to 
assume  big  and  haughty  airs.”  He  pleaded  that  success  of  the  con¬ 
gress  at  Philadelphia  depended  in  large  part  upon  “the  harmony. 
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good  understanding,  and  I  had  almost  said  brotherly  love,  of  its 
members.” 

Hawley  was  by  then  a  revolutionary  in  all  but  name.  He  told 
Adams:  “The  people  or  state  who  will  not  or  cannot  defend  their 
liberties  and  rights  will  not  have  any  for  any  long  time.  They  will 
be  slaves.”  To  the  Massachusetts  delegates,  he  sent  the  rousing 
message,  “We  must  fight  if  we  cannot  otherwise  rid  ourselves  of 
British  taxation,  all  revenues,  and  the  constitution  or  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  enacted  for  us  by  the  British  Parliament.  It  is  evil  against 
right.  ...  It  is  nonjo  or  never  that  we  must  assert  our  liberty.”  He 
sounded  the  clarion:  “Fight  we  must  finally,  unless  Britain  re¬ 
treats.”  John  Adams  remembered  that  when  he  showed  these 
words  to  Patrick  Henry,  the  Virginian  cried:  “By  God,  I  am  of 
that  man’s  mind!” 

The  year  1774  saw  the  end  of  effective  royal  government  in 
Massachusetts,  and  in  the  extra-legal  Provincial  Congress  that 
governed  in  its  place  Joseph  Hawley  was  a  principal  figure.  He 
was  concerned  not  only  with  its  organization  but  with  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  provincial  revenues  and  the  setting  up  of  a  military  estab¬ 
lishment.  When  he  was  in  Northampton  he  was  the  moving  and 
guiding  spirit  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  chairman  of  the 
town’s  committee  of  correspondence,  the  main  force  of  its  com¬ 
mittee  of  safety.  His  work  and  influence  extended  throughout 
Western  Massachusetts  where  it  could  well  be  said  that  he  was  the 
mainspring  of  revolution.  All  the  while  he  wrote  and  received 
letters  that  were  holding  men  and  regions  together  in  the  cause. 
Long  before  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776, 
he  had  urged  the  need  for  independence  upon  his  friends  and  as¬ 
sociates,  whether  at  Boston  or  Philadelphia. 

“Independence,”  he  wrote  Elbridge  Gerry,  “is  the  only  way 
to  union  and  harmony,  to  vigor  and  dispatch  in  business,  our  eye 
will  be  single,  and  our  whole  body  full  of  light;  anything  short  of 
it  will,  as  appears  to  me,  be  our  destruction,  infallible  destruction, 
and  that  speedily.”  And  to  Samuel  Adams:  “The  People  are  now 
ahead  of  you  and  the  only  way  to  prevent  discord  and  indiscre¬ 
tion  is  to  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.  The  People’s  blood  is  so  hot 
as  not  to  admit  of  delay.”  And  to  Adams  again:  “If  the  united 
Colonies  do  not  become  an  independent  People  or  one  united 
common  Wealth  they  will  cease  to  be  a  people.  ...  A  resolution 
for  independence  unites  the  whole. . . .”  He  did  not  have  too  long 
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to  wait.  On  July  9,  1776,  Samuel  Adams  wrote  him:  “The  Con¬ 
gress  has  at  length  declared  the  Colonies  free  and  independent 
States.  Upon  this  I  congratulate  you,  for  I  know  your  heart  has 
long  been  set  upon  it.” 

His  efforts  in  the  multitudinous  affairs  of  revolutionary  Massa¬ 
chusetts  cost  Hawley  dear.  He  was  cut  off  from  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  loyal  to  the  Crown,  and  some  of  them  like  John  Worthing¬ 
ton  of  Springfield,  long  an  associate  in  the  bar  and  married  to  a 
Stoddard  cousin,  had  been  close  to  him  all  his  life.  Work  and  the 
worries  attendant  upon  it  undermined  his  health  until,  late  in 
177^5  he  had  a  mental  breakdown  from  which  he  did  not  recover 
until  three  years  later.  Another  breakdown  in  1783  permanently 
incapacitated  him.  ^ 

During  the  lucid  years  between  breakdowns,  he  resumed  his 
leadership  in  town  affairs  and  sought  to  influence  the  shaping  of 
the  new  constitution  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Against  the 
opposition  of  such  men  as  Caleb  Strong  (who  had  studied  law 
under  Hawley),  he  wrung  from  the  Northampton  town  meeting 
approval  of  his  attack  upon  the  constitution’s  provision  that  only 
property-holders  should  vote  for  governor  or  members  of  the 
legislature.  Let  every  adult  freeman  have  the  right  to  vote  for 
Governor,”  he  argued.  To  keep  the  vote  from  the  property-less 
was  to  treat  them  like  villains  or  African  slaves.”  His  arguments 
were  similar  to  those  written  a  year  later  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
his  hiotes  on  the  State  of  Virginia.  Hawley’s  views  no  longer 
carried  weight  enough  among  government-makers  to  prevail, 
and  as  events  made  clear,  his  insistence  upon  the  right  to  vote, 
upon  general  manhood  suffrage,  was  a  generation  too  early. 

He  was  also  in  the  van  in  his  opposition  to  the  constitution’s 
requirement  that  office-holders  take  an  oath  of  belief  in  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It  was  not  surprising  that  a  man  who  had  demonstrated 
religious  independence  all  his  life,  who  once  had  fought  the  estab¬ 
lished  Congregational  church  in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
Baptist  minority,  should  now  have  challenged  the  religious  quali¬ 
fication  for  office-holding.  He  called  it  an  affront  to  the  “in¬ 
alienable  Right  of  Conscience,”  and  when  in  1780  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate,  he  dramatized  his  attitude  by  refusing  to  take 
his  seat.  “I  have  been  a  professed  Christian  nearly  40  years,”  he 
said,  but  by  “the  unconscionable  not  to  say  dishonorable  terms 
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established  by  the  . . .  constitution,  I  am  barred  from  endeavoring 
to  perform  the  duties”  of  a  senator. 

At  a  period  in  life  when  many  men  once  liberal  have  grown 
conservative,  he  was  speaking  as  a  liberal  and  as  an  upholder  of 
the  rights  of  man  which  the  philosophers  had  woven  into  the 
fabric  of  his  century.  He  was  speaking  also  as  the  humanitarian 
who  in  his  will  bequeathed  a  part  of  his  estate  to  “the  Town 
where  I  was  born  and  lived  most  of  my  days”  for  the  support  of  a 
school  that  would  aid  in  “the  good  education  of  the  Successive 
generations  of  the  lads  of  Northampton.”  The  school  named  for 
him  as  a  result  of  this  bequest  is  the  most  obvious  monument  to 
Joseph  Hawley,  but  his  real  monument  is  the  state  and  nation  that 
he  contributed  so  much  to  create.  In  the  history  of  Massachusetts 
and  in  the  company  of  Northampton’s  sons  he  is  a  significant 
figure  of  whom  it  was  well  said  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  on 
March  10,  1788,  that  the  Lord  has  taken  “away  from  Jerusalem 
-from  Judah,  the  stay  and  the  staff,  the  mighty  man,  the  coun¬ 
sellor  and  the  eloquent  orator.” 


Chapter  Seven 


The  Ely  Outbreaks:  Prelude  to 
Shays  Rebellion 

By  Sidney  Kaplan 


ON  a  Sabbath  day  of  August,  1787  in  the  village  of  Whate- 
ly,  a  few  miles  up  the  river  from  the  shire  town  of  North¬ 
ampton,  two  baby  boys  were  given  names  that  were 
symbols  of  the  troubled  time  and  place  in  which  they  had  been 
born.  One  was  christened  Daniel  Shays,  the  other  Benjamin  Lin¬ 
coln.  The  first  was  named  after  a  Pelham  farmer  and  veteran 
captain  of  the  Revolution  who,  on  that  baptismal  day,  was  hiding 
out  somewhere  in  Vermont,  a  price  on  his  head,  charged  with 
having  led  a  “horrid  and  most  unnatural  Rebellion  and  War” 
against  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  the  second  after  a 
general  whose  army  had  just  driven  Shays  over  the  border  of  the 
state.  Behind  those  names  lies  the  often-told  tale  of  Shays  Rebel¬ 
lion,  first  civil  war  of  the  American  republic,  which,  10  years 
after  Sam  Adams  had  signed  his  name  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  began  in  Northampton  on  August  29,  1786,  when  1500 
debt-ridden  Hampshire  farmers,  armed  with  muskets,  swords  and 
clubs,  told  three  judges  they  were  sick  to  death  of  the  rap  of  the 
auctioneer’s  hammer  and  that  the  court  must  adjourn. 

Not  so  well  known  is  the  story  of  an  earlier  and  smaller  dis¬ 
turbance  for  which  Northampton  also  furnished  the  stage.  To 
understand  the  desperate  reasons  that  would  drive  thousands  of 
farmf oik— most  of  them  Revolutionary  veterans  tired  of  war— 
to  take  down  from  their  mantelpieces  the  weapons  they  had  so 
recently  hung  up,  it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  out¬ 
breaks  that  took  place  in  Hampshire  County  during  the  spring  of 
1782  and  are  unforgettably  linked  with  the  name  of  Samuel  Ely, 
forerunner  of  Shays. 

*  #  * 
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It  was  a  bleak  homecoming  that  awaited  the  Hampshire  farmer 
as  he  plodded  north  from  the  camps  of  the  Revolution.  Debts 
saddled  his  neglected  farm  and  creditors  demanded  hard  cash. 
Merchants  plagued  him  to  pay  old  bills;  moneylenders  pressed  for 
principal  and  interest;  tax-collectors  hovered  at  his  door.  Toil  as 
he  might  between  the  handles  of  his  plow,  his  produce  found 
meager  markets  in  an  economy  dislocated  by  war.  In  his  jeans 
was  a  thin  fold  of  paper  pay  he  had  brought  home  from  the  army. 
Speculators  exchanged  it  for  cash  at  a  20th  of  its  value.  The 
griping  hand  of  poverty  bore  hard  upon  them,”  recollected  a  Con¬ 
gressional  committee  40  years  later,  “and  the  veterans  fell  as  easy 
prey  to  the  wiles  of  the  artful  and  insidious  speculator  who  was 
lying  in  wait  to  fatten  on  their  hard  earnings.” 

There  were  a  few,  of  course,  who  had  no  such  problems— the 
great  merchants  of  the  east,  for  example,  or  men  like  Joseph  Haw¬ 
ley  and  Caleb  Strong,  and  others  of  Northampton’s  well-to-do. 
But  for  average  farmers,  veterans  or  not,  who  owned  no  large 
estates  or  inherited  fortunes— and  were  neither  merchants  nor 
moneylenders,  lawyers  nor  ministers— foreclosures,  tax-sales,  and 
debtors’  cells  were  the  heart-breaking  facts  of  the  post-war  years. 
It  was  these,  who  had  once  made  a  fair  living  on  valley  acres  or 
had  struggled  for  subsistence  on  hardscrabble  clearings  in  the 
hills,  whose  cattle  was  now  seized  for  debt  and  whose  homesteads 
were  knocked  down  at  public  auction  for  a  fraction  of  their 
value.  It  was  these  whom  creditors  threw  into  dirty  cells  for  six 
shilling  debts  or  sold  as  peons  to  those  who  could  hire.  A  county 
jail,  9  yards  wide  and  12  yards  long,  that  penned  up  90  prisoners 
for  six  long  months,  seemed  no  fit  place  to  the  Jonathans  and 
Davids  who  had  just  fought  a  war  to  be  free. 

It  was  in  the  west,  farthest  from  markets,  that  the  struggle  to 
exist  was  bitterer  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  state.  The  web  in 
which  Hampshire  and  Berkshire  plowmen  found  themselves 
caught  like  flies  was  tightly  spun.  If  the  main  strand  was  crush¬ 
ing  debt,  there  were  many  other  entangling  threads  that  held  them 
fast  as  the  spider  of  bankruptcy  drew  near.  The  whole  machinery 
of  government  and  law  seemed  designed  to  entrap.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1780— a  creditors’  and  large  property-owners’  document 
it  has  been  called-favored  the  wealth  of  the  state:  only  the  very 
rich  could  hold  high  office  under  it  and  the  poorest  could  not  vote, 
while  the  mode  of  representation  in  the  General  Court  gave  dis- 
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proportionate  power  to  the  mercantile  east.  The  legal  system 
seemed  a  conspiracy  against  debtors,  who  bore  the  brunt  of  costs 
in  suits  at  law;  lawyers  guilty  of  shady  practice  charged  exorbi¬ 
tant  fees;  judges  were  harsh. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  way  out.  Although  moratoria  on  tax- 
sales  were  plainly  the  order  of  the  day,  when  helpless  farmers 
turned  to  Boston  for  relief  they  were  answered  more  often  than 
not  with  pious  platitudes  about  the  sacredness  of  public  honor  and 
private  contract— and  when  Boston  acted,  its  measures  were  tri¬ 
fling.  A  Tender  Act  that  enabled  farmers  to  pay  their  debts  in 
kind,  was  repealed  after  it  had  been  in  effect  for  a  year.  When 
cashless  plowjoggers,  in  order  to  lighten  their  tax  load,  suggested 
a  state  issue  of  the  kind  of  paper  money  that  had  done  good  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  crisis  of  the  war  and  that  might  now  be  used  to  pay  off 
speculators  in  army  notes  and  public  securities,  the  General 
Court  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Arguments  to  empower  judges  to  give 
time  to  debtors,  to  suspend  civil  suits  and  tax  collections  for  9 
months,  to  simplify  the  court  structure,  to  curb  lawyers,  to  re¬ 
duce  high  salaries  of  officials— all  were  rejected.  While  the  most 
respectable  Boston  merchants  smuggled  luxuries  in  the  colonial 
manner,  the  mercantile  interest  shifted  the  burden  of  taxation  to 
the  farming  masses,  so  that  by  1786  a  direct  assessment  of  25  shil¬ 
lings  on  each  adult  male  of  the  population  accounted  for  40  per 
cent  of  the  total  tax  bill  of  the  state.  No  wonder  Rufus  King 
warned  John  Adams  that  “in  Massachusetts,  considering  the  pros¬ 
trate  condition  of  our  commerce,  the  government  have  pressed 
the  subject  of  taxes  of  the  direct  kind  beyond  what  prudence 
would  authorize.”  As  one  recent  student  of  the  period  has 
summed  it  up,  there  was  an  “utter  failure  of  the  General  Court 
to  deal  in  a  practical  and  sensible  fashion  with  the  grievances  of 
their  constituents.” 

A  generation  that  had  just  won  a  war  for  independence  could 
not  allow  itself  to  be  pauperized  without  a  struggle.  “They  could 
not  realize  that  they  had  shed  their  blood  in  the  field  to  be  worn 
out  with  burdensome  taxes  at  home;  or  that  they  had  contended 
[for  freedom]  to  secure  to  their  creditors  a  right  to  drag  them 
into  courts  and  prisons”— so  wrote  George  Richards  Minot,  clerk 
of  the  House  and  first  historian  of  the  “insurrections”  in  western 
Massachusetts.  In  town  meeting  and  county  convention  Hamp¬ 
shire  farmers  demanded  relief;  when  no  rehef  was  forthcoming 
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they  gathered  in  force  before  the  court  houses  of  the  county  and 
commanded  judges  to  postpone  suits  against  debtors.  During  the 
early  months  of  1782,  while  in  Pittsfield  300  Berkshiremen  were 
forcing  the  court  to  adjourn,  Hampshire  towns  sent  delegates  to 
conventions  in  Hadley  and  Hatfield  that  called  for  a  moratorium 
on  executions  for  debt,  the  restoration  of  paper  money  as  legal 
tender,  and  the  elimination  of  certain  courts  that  were  “rotten 
with  corruption”  and  a  “peril  to  democratic  processes.” 

It  was  at  the  Hatfield  convention  that  there  emerged  the  first 
outlines  of  a  pattern  of  conflict  that  was  to  characterize  the  in¬ 
surgency  in  Hampshire  County  from  beginning  to  end.  The  rich 
and  the  comfortable,  together  with  those  that  followed  their  lead, 
alarmed  by  a  movement  that  threatened  to  place  the  well-being 
of  the  farm  family  above  the  “rights”  of  creditors,  began  to  or¬ 
ganize  their  strength  in  defense  of  things  as  they  were.  In  the 
larger  valley  towns,  where  for  generations  the  River  Gods  had 
wielded  influence  and  power,  the  “men  of  wealth  and  talent” 
(as  they  called  themselves)  were  apparently  able  to  quiet  the 
voices  of  their  debt-burdened  townsmen.  Thus,  to  the  Hatfield 
convention  Northampton  sent  the  rich  patriot  Joseph  Hawley 
and  Timothy  Dwight,  an  ex-Tory  of  means,  who  together  with 
the  delegates  of  the  more  prosperous  river  towns  of  Springfield 
and  Hadley,  fought  tooth-and-nail  against  the  grass-roots  ma¬ 
jority  from  the  outlying  villages.  Hawley,  more  than  any  other 
of  the  conservative  group,  was  fearful  of  explosions  to  come: 
even  the  officers  of  the  Revolution,  he  complained  to  Caleb 
Strong,  incensed  because  of  their  neglect  by  the  state,  were  “on 
the  Point  of  turning  to  the  Mobb”;  if  they  were  not  relieved, 
they  would  become  “outrageous”  and  the  numbers  who  would 
side  with  them  would  be  “irresistable.” 

What  Hawley  feared  was  to  come  to  pass  when,  during  the 
spring  of  1782,  one  Samuel  Cullick  Ely,  an  unfrocked  Connecti¬ 
cut  minister  who  had  settled  in  the  village  of  Conway,  made  his 
appearance  in  the  streets  of  Northampton  with  a  constitution  in 
his  pocket  that  “the  Angel  Gabriel  could  not  find  fault  with”  and 
with  the  avowed  mission  of  mobilizing  the  county  to  direct  ac¬ 
tion  against  the  court  that  was  about  to  sit.  For  James  Russell 
Trumbull,  the  historian  of  Northampton,  Ely  was  nothing  more 
than  “a  brazen-faced  hypocrite,”  an  unprincipled  demagogue 
“ambitious  of  notoriety”;  more  important  is  the  fact  that,  as  a 
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forerunner  of  Shays,  Ely  gave  voice  to  the  smoldering  despera¬ 
tion  of  thousands  of  Hampshire  farmers.  While  the  judges  within 
were  hearing  their  first  case,  outside  the  court  house  Ely  addressed 
a  “great  crowd,”  persuading  it  to  endorse  a  letter  that  called  on 
debtors  to  flock  to  Northampton  to  silence  the  court.  The  farmers 
of  the  county  responded  in  force.  Although  Hawley,  as  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  charged  Ely  with  “treasonable  practices,”  8  days 
later  hundreds  of  angry  yeomen,  bludgeons  in  their  hands,  in¬ 
vaded  the  court  house  and  were  stopped  only  by  the  muskets  of 
a  militia  guard. 

Nor  did  the  subsequent  sentencing  of  Ely  to  6  months  in 
prison— Caleb  Strong  was  state’s  prosecutor— allay  the  insurgent 
spirit  that  pervaded  the  countryside.  Early  in  the  morning  of  a 
June  day,  150  Hampshiremen  in  military  formation  marched 
through  Northampton  and  in  the  evening  broke  into  Springfield 
jail  with  axes  and  cleavers,  carrying  off  with  them  not  only  Ely, 
but  with  him  2  cellmates,  one  a  debtor,  the  other  a  runaway  slave. 
At  South  Hadley  a  pursuing  company  of  Northampton  and 
Springfield  militia  caught  up  with  the  insurgent  party  and  a  few 
heads  were  broken  before  a  parley  was  arranged.  What  the  par- 
leyers  agreed  on  attests  to  insurgent  strength:  both  parties  would 
send  a  joint  petition  for  relief  to  the  General  Court. 

By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  Ely  was  to  be  returned  to  his 
cell,  but  during  the  negotiations  he  decided  to  flee.  When  the 
rumor  spread  that  3  hostages  for  Ely  were  being  mistreated  in 
Northampton  jail  and  were  to  be  tried  in  his  place,  the  dispersed 
farmers  began  to  reassemble  and  threatened  to  burn  down  the 
town.  To  Strong,  Hawley  confided  his  fears:  “I  suppose  that  they 
design  to  retain  Ely  and  get  the  Hostages  by  flatteries  and  Peti¬ 
tions  and  if  not  by  that  way,  to  rescue  them  (as  they  did  Ely)  and 
then  to  glory,  and  break  up  courts,  mob  all  officers,  pay  no  taxes, 
nor  debts.”  If  the  government  was  not  firm,  it  would  be  “con¬ 
quered,  and  these  insurgents  triumphant  and  Ely  ruling  Tyrant, 
for  these  Western  Regions  if  not  for  the  whole  State.”  Concluded 
Hawley,  who,  behind  each  insurgent  plowman,  discerned  a  Tory 
spy:  “If  .  .  .  such  Insurgents  prevail,  Britain  prevails.” 

On  Saturday,  June  16,  300  armed  farmers  who  had  gathered  at 
Hatfield  captured  a  sheriff’s  posse  on  its  way  from  Deerfield,  and 
while  a  Boston  order  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus  was  en  route 
from  the  east,  they  began  their  march  on  the  NdfthamptDn  jail. 
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Sheriff  Porter  of  Hadley  with  almost  700  militiamen  and  a  field 
piece  waited  at  the  jail  as  Dickinson,  at  the  head  of  450  farmers, 
half  of  them  mounted  and  armed  with  clubs,  filled  the  lane  from 
the  jailyard  to  the  schoolhouse.  The  situation  was  tense;  it  was 
near  dawn  when  Dickinson  reported  the  results  of  his  parley  to 
the  farmers  awaiting  him  on  the  plain  near  the  Burying  Yard:  a 
county  convention  was  to  be  called  to  decide  whether  the  hos¬ 
tages  should  be  released,  the  final  decision  to  be  left  to  the  General 
Court.  On  Tuesday,  pressed  by  the  insurgents,  Hawley  and 
others  advised  Porter  to  free  the  hostages. 

It  was  fear  rather  than  mercy  that  prompted  Hawley’s  ad¬ 
vice.  To  Strong,  a  week  later,  he  penned  a  long  letter  full  of 
alarms  and  urging  the  government  to  despatch  a  committee  to  the 
west  to  see  what  was  at  stake:  “You  would  be  astonished  to  know 
with  what  amazing  rapidity  the  Spirit  of  the  Insurgents  propa¬ 
gates.  Many  are  infested  with  it,  of  whom  you  never  would  have 
the  least  Suspicion  ...  the  fire  is  now  become  Such  a  flame  as  I 
cannot  describe  to  you. ...  I  was  told  three  weeks  ago  by  as  calm 
and  sedate  a  man  as  any  I  have  seen  of  their  number  that  tuoo 
thirds  of  these  W estern  People  fully  believed  that  they  voere 
miserably  deceived  by  Hutchinson^ s  opposers  . . .  their  number  in 
fact . . .  increase  daily _ ” 

In  August  the  committee  that  Hawley  had  demanded— on  it 
was  Sam  Adams— met  with  conventions  in  Conway  and  Hatfield. 
It  had  little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  relief,  and  although  the  con¬ 
servative  towns  did  their  best  to  quiet  the  insurgent  delegates,  the 
convention  reiterated  their  old  grievances,  condemned  those  that 
had  slandered  them  with  the  Tory  label  and  demanded  an  in¬ 
demnity  for  all  except  their  fled  spokesman.  In  November  the 
General  Court  granted  full  pardon  to  all  the  partisans  of  Ely. 

But  lawyers  were  still  brazen  and  courts  still  merciless;  legisla¬ 
tors  in  Boston  were  still  more  worried  about  paying  interest  to 
speculators  than  about  alleviating  farm  distress.  Homesteads  still 
went  under  the  hammer;  debtors  still  went  to  jail;  money  was  still 
scarce.  In  Amherst,  a  certain  citizen  found  that  he  lacked  two 
dollars  in  coin  to  pay  his  taxes;  he  walked  to  Worcester,  borrowed 
the  money  and  walked  back.  In  Springfield,  qo  per  cent  of  the 
townspeople,  for  lack  of  cash,  worked  out  them  highway  taxes 
on  the  roads.  “We  are  almost  ready  to  cry  out  under  the  burden 
of  our  taxes,”  complained  one  town  meeting,  “as  the  children  of 
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Israel  in  Egypt  when  they  were  required  to  make  bricks  without 
straw.”  The  wishful  thinking  indulged  to  his  diary  by  Jonathan 
Judd,  Jr.,  an  alarmed  Southamptonite,  that  the  insurgents  had 
been  stilled,  simply  ignored  the  hard  reality  of  unrelieved  hard¬ 
ship.  Conventions  continued  in  Hampshire  County— 4  of  them 
would  meet  in  1783,  and  at  the  gathering  in  Hatfield  the  delegates 
would  not  proceed  to  discuss  their  grievances  until  Hawley  had 
left.  In  May  of  that  year  60  farmers  attempted  to  close  the  court 
in  Springfield;  before  they  were  routed  some  were  wounded,  but 
4  months  later  they  assembled  again  to  repeat  the  attempt.  In 
August,  a  Chesterfield  veteran,  Justus  Wright,  failing  to  rescue 
an  Ely  partisan  from  Northampton  jail,  called  together  a  group 
of  farmers  at  Westfield  and  tried  to  dissuade  the  militia  train-band 
of  his  home  town  from  “imbodying  under  their  officers.”  When 
he  was  jailed  in  1784,  Goshen  and  Chesterfield  petitioned  for  his 
release  in  order  to  quiet  the  “unhappy  Tumults  and  Disorders”  in 
the  commonwealth,  and  Wright  himself  flayed  the  aristocracy 
of  the  state  “as  great  tyrants  as  Louis  the  fourteenth.  During 
that  same  August  farmers  once  again  tried  to  break  up  the  court 
in  Northampton.  In  the  year  1785  Hampshire  courts  tried 
800  cases,  one  for  every  four  families  in  the  county,  most  of  them 
suits  of  creditors  against  debtors  who  could  not  pay. 

#  #  ♦ 

The  further  history  of  Samuel  Ely,  although  it  is  of  consider¬ 
able  interest— after  serving  a  term  in  a  Boston  jail,  he  turned  up 
in  Vermont  and  Maine  as  an  outspoken  champion  of  the  poor  and 
indebted-is  another  story.  For  the  history  of  Northampton,  it 
suffices  to  note  that  in  this  town  he  staged  a  small-scale  rehearsal 
for  the  rebellion  that  4  years  later  was  to  sweep  over  central  and 
western  Massachusetts.  When,  on  August  29,  1786  Hampshure- 
men  marched  into  Northampton  to  open  the  first  act  of  that  re¬ 
bellion,  they  knew  their  parts.  “Early  in  the  morning  of  this  day, 
recorded  Robert  Breck,  a  native  of  the  town  who  earned  200 
Pounds  a  year  as  clerk  of  the  court  about  to  sit,  there  was  col¬ 
lected  a  considerable  number  of  persons  under  arms,  who  paraded 
near  the  court-house,  with  a  proposed  design  to  prevent  this 
court  from  sitting;  a  committee  from  whom  presented  a  petition, 
requesting  the  court  would  not  proceed  to  any  business.  Until 
their  grievances  were  redressed,  demanded  the  armed  petitioners. 
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no  judgment  of  creditor  against  debtor  should  be  handed  down 
by  the  judges:  “If  your  Honours  will  be  so  kind  as  to  compare 
the  Grants  of  the  Legislature  to  the  officers  of  Government  & 
Salaries  that  are  established  by  Law  with  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  &  the  present  Circumstances  of  the  Good  People  of 
this  Commonwealth  &  also  consider  the  great  Scarcity  of  Cash,  we 
have  not  the  least  Doubt  but  that  your  Honours  upon  a  serious 
Consideration  will  join  us  in  Sentiment.’' 

The  language  of  the  petitioners  was  deferential,  but  the  judges 
knew  It  was  earnest  language.  Before  them  on  their  desks  lay  a 
mountain  of  business;  in  the  heaped-up  papers  rested  the  fate  of 
scores  of  debt-ridden  farms  that  had  been  tilled  by  generations  of 
Hampshire  families,  the  fate  of  scores  of  Hampshire  farme.rs  who 
must  pay  their  debts  or  go  to  jail.  The  three  judges — one  was  a 
Mather  fingered  the  petition  that  had  been  thrust  into  their 
hands  and  looked  thru  the  windows.  Outside  1500  farmers  waited 
for  their  answer.  The  judges  did  not  immediately  reply.  Instead, 
they  decided  to  move  their  court;  solemnly  they  walked  over  to 
the  house  of  Captain  Samuel  Clark,  inn-holder  of  the  town.  A 
gavel  rapped;  the  court  opened. 

In  the  street  before  Clark’s  house  the  farmers  waited.  Finally 
Clerk  Breck  appeared  to  give  the  answer  to  their  petition:  the 
court  had  adjourned;  the  three  judges  had  decided  to  postpone 
all  cases  to  the  November  session  in  Springfield. 

All  this  had  happened  in  the  morning;  during  the  rest  of  that 
day  the  farmers  remained  in  Northampton,  conducting  them¬ 
selves,  as  one  hostile  observer  phrased  it,  “with  less  insolence  and 
violence,  and  with  more  sobriety  and  good  order,  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  from  such  a  miscellaneous  crowd  bent  on  such  an 
unlawful  errand.”  Most  of  the  time  they  kept  together  in  and 
around  the  court  house;  drums  beat;  fifes  played.  At  midnight 
they  quietly  departed  to  their  farms  scattered  over  the  county 
from  the  V ermont  to  the  Connecticut  line. 

This  was  the  beginning.  Before  August  came  again  other  courts 
throughout  the  state  would  be  similarly  halted;  embattled  farmers 
who  called  themselves  Regulators  and  wore  hemlock  sprigs  in 
their  hats  would  organize  into  companies  officered  by  Revolution¬ 
ary  soldiers  and  would  display  their  strength  in  the  western  coun¬ 
ties;  two  armies  of  Hampshire  citizens  would  face  each  other  on  a 
hill  in  Springfield,  while  another  force  marched  from  the  east 
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over  snowy  roads;  guerilla  bands  would  fight  skirmishes  with 
mounted  posses;  shrapnel  and  musket  balls  would  wound  and  kill; 
the  jail  at  Northampton  would  bulge  with  prisoners  of  war;  and 
gallows  would  be  erected  on  Pan  Cake  Plain  for  horrid  and  most 
unnatural”  rebels  who  plotted  to  “subvert  and  overthrow  the 
Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth.” 

In  the  hindsight  of  history  it  is  easy  to  condemn  the  despera¬ 
tion  that  drove  these  Massachusetts  farmers  to  exchange  argu¬ 
ments  for  guns.  Too  often,  perhaps,  have  historians  viewed  jhem 
as  did  Trumbull  half  a  century  ago,  as  “malefactors”  and  “mal¬ 
contents,”  eager  to  escape  their  “honest  debts”  and  “to  evade 
punishment  for  their  misdeeds.”  Such  invective  is  apt  to  obscure 
the  deeper  and  more  instructive  issue.  Had  the  comfortable  and 
complacent  of  the  commonwealth  taken  to  heart  the  primary  les¬ 
son  of  the  Ely  outbreaks-that  democracy  cannot  thrive  when 
men  are  needlessly  insecure— Daniel  Shays  would  never  have 
taken  up  arms. 


Chapter  Eight 


Caleb  Strong:  The  Last 
of  the  River  Gods 

By  Edwin  C.  Rozwenc 


I.  The  Making  of  a  Conservative  Leader 

SINCE  many  of  the  more  violent  episodes  of  Shays’  Rebel¬ 
lion  had  taken  place  in  Hampshire  County,  the  Connecti- 
^2,lley  area  had  earned  a  reputation  for  radicalism.  In¬ 
deed,  even  the  newly-elected  state  legislature  of  1787  which 
attempted  to  soften  some  of  the  harsher  measures  against  the  in¬ 
surgents  by  an  Amnesty  Act  found  it  advisable  to  raise  troops  for 
the  continued  protection”  of  Hampshire  and  Berkshire  counties. 
Actually,  these  fears  proved  to  be  exaggerated.  Most  of  the  in¬ 
surgent  leaders  had  fled  into  exile  and,  with  the  offer  of  amnesty, 

all  organized  opposition  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts  had 
collapsed. 

Moreover,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  Shays’  Rebellion  was 
an  important  stimulus  to  the  rallying  of  the  conservatives  in  the 
Connecticut  V alley.  This  conservative  resurgence  became  strong¬ 
er  and  more  enduring  than  the  relatively  brief  flare-ups  of  re¬ 
bellion  in  the  hard  times  immediately  after  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution.  Hampshire  County  and  the  Connecticut  Valley  became 
known  in  the  half  century  after  Shays’  Rebellion  as  a  stronghold 
of  conservatism  and  orthodoxy  in  politics,  religion,  and  social  or¬ 
ganization.  To  a  large  extent,  Northampton  was  the  center  of  this 
conservative  revival,  and  Caleb  Strong  was  its  most  distinguished 
and  effective  leader. 

Caleb  Strong  was  well  fitted  by  birth  and  training  to  lead  the  . 
conservative  forces  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  He  was  born  into 
one  of  the  leading  families  of  the  colonial  town  of  Northampton. 
His  great-grandfather  was  Elder  John  Strong,  a  leader  of  the 
church  and  community  in  the  early  days  of  settlement  and  the 
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prosperous  owner  of  a  successful  tannery.  Caleb’s  father,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Caleb  Strong,  Sr.,  was  listed  among  the  first  ten  taxpayers 
of  Northampton  in  1748,  and  had  the  added  distinction  of  living 
in  a  newly  built  house  which  was  the  first  in  the  town  with  a 
gambrel  roof.  This  house  was  located  on  the  Strong  home  lot,  a 
choice  location  which  extended  from  Pleasant  Street  to  Pudding 
Lane  (Hawley  Street)  along  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  town. 
The  superior  social  standing  of  the  Strong  family  is  also  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  Lieutenant  Caleb  Strong  owned  one  of  the  ten 
negro  slaves  in  the  town— this  particular  negro  being  an  accom¬ 
plished  fiddler  who  was  taken  along  on  picnics  and  parties. 

As  the  only  son  in  a  family  of  daughters,  the  young  Caleb 
Strong  had  the  best  educational  advantages  available.  He  was 
prepared  for  college  by  the  Reverend  Samuel  Moody  (after¬ 
wards  the  famous  preceptor  of  Dummer  Academy)  and,  at  the 
age  of  15,  entered  Harvard  College.  A  very  diligent  student, 
Caleb  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1764  with  highest  honors. 
Almost  immediately,  however,  he  had  to  face  an  even  more  severe 
test  of  character  for,  on  his  return  home  from  college,  he  came 
down  with  a  serious  case  of  smallpox  (an  epidemic  had  hit  Boston 
at  the  time)  and  the  ravages  of  the  disease  left  him  with  badly  im¬ 
paired  eyesight.  Despite  the  handicap  which  was  to  afflict  him  for 
the  rest  of  his  days,  Caleb  Strong  undertook  the  study  of  law  with 
typical  industry  and  self-discipline,  aided  by  his  father  and  sisters 
who  read  aloud  Coke  upon  Littleton  to  him  on  the  days  when  his 
weakened  eyes  could  no  longer  serve  him.  After  several  years  of 
this  kind  of  painstaking  effort,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Hampshire  County  in  1 7  7  2 . 

Very  quickly,  Caleb  Strong  became  a  successful  lawyer,  noted 
for  his  diligence  and  industry,  rather  than  for  any  oratorical 
powers.  By  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  Caleb  Strong  had  one  of 
the  most  extensive  practices  in  Hampshire  County  with  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  integrity  and  ability. 

Quite  naturally,  therefore,  Caleb  Strong  became  associated 
with  some  of  the  leading  gentlemen  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
He  was  the  close  personal  friend  of  Major  Joseph  Hawley  who 
took  great  interest  in  the  young  lawyer  and  gave  him  much  good 
guidance  in  his  career.  He  was  also  the  personal  friend  of  Jona¬ 
than  Bliss,  a  college  classmate  and  successful  young  lawyer  in 
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Springfield,  where  the  Bliss  family  had  been  prominent  since  the 
early  days  of  settlement. 

At  a  time  when  the  Congregationalist  clergy  were  ranked 
highest  in  social  station,  Caleb  Strong  married  Sarah  Hooker,  the 
daughter  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Hooker,  minister  of  the  First 
Church  in  Northampton.  Sarah  Hooker  was  the  granddaughter 
of  Colonel  John  Worthington  of  Springfield,  one  of  the  patri¬ 
archal  leaders  of  that  bustling  river  town  and  one  of  the  original 
“river  gods,”  as  the  political  and  social  leaders  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley  were  referred  to  in  those  days. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that,  during  the  Revolution,  Caleb 
Strong  was  not  one  of  the  more  radical  patriots.  His  temperament 
and  his  social  position  made  him  naturally  cautious  and  conserva¬ 
tive.  Indeed,  he  must  have  faced  a  very  difficult  personal  choice 
in  the  Revolutionary  crisis.  When  the  Revolution  became  final 
and  irrevocable  in  1776,  Caleb  Strong  had  the  painful  experience 
of  seeing  his  friend  Jonathan  Bliss  go  into  exile  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Colonel  John  Worthington  submit  to  public  humiliation  in 
Springfield  for  his  Toryism.  One  of  the  stories  that  has  come 
down  to  us  in  Springfield’s  history  is  that  Colonel  John  Worth¬ 
ington  of  whom  it  had  once  been  said  that  “he  ruled  Springfield 
with  a  rod  of  iron”  was  made  to  kneel  in  a  field  surrounded  by 
outraged  patriots  and  made  to  swear  before  God  that  he  would 
renounce  his  Tory  views. 

Unhappy  as  he  was  over  the  plight  of  his  friends,  Caleb  Strong 
gave  his  support  to  the  Revolution  and,  moderate  Whig  though 
he  was,  he  apparently  did  not  suffer  any  loss  of  public  confidence 
in  Northampton.  During  the  Revolution,  he  held  several  town 
offices  and,  in  1779,  his  fellow  townsmen  elected  him  a  delegate 
of  the  Massachusetts  Constitutional  Convention,  where,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  drafting  committee,  he  had  an  important  share  in  writ¬ 
ing  the  constitution  of  1780  which  was  generally  recognized  as  a 
conservative  constitution.  Undoubtedly,  his  friendship  with  Jo¬ 
seph  Hawley  who  was  the  leader  of  the  patriot  party  in  western 
Massachusetts  was  a  great  help  to  Caleb  Strong’s  career  in  those 
years. 

In  1782,  Caleb  Strong  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  the 
new  Government  of  Massachusetts  and  quickly  gave  evidence 
of  the  moderation  which  was  to  become  his  strongest  political 
trait.  He  was  opposed  to  the  violent  and  lawless  efforts  of  the 
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farmers  in  Hampshire  County  who  supported  the  “Ely  Insurrec¬ 
tion”  in  1783,  but  with  the  urging  of  his  friend,  Major  Hawley, 
he  gave  his  support  to  the  Tender  Act  which  was  designed  to  give 
some  relief  to  the  farmers  burdened  by  debt.  Like  all  men  of 
property  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  Caleb  Strong  watched  with 
great  misgiving  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  insurgency  in  western 
Massachusetts  during  the  hard  times  after  the  War  of  Independ¬ 
ence. 

In  1786,  Caleb  Strong  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  Hampshire 
County  who  backed  the  establishment  of  the  Hampshire  Gazette 
as  a  means  of  counteracting  some  of  the  more  violent  agitation  of 
the  men  who  were  rallying  to  the  leadership  of  men  like  Daniel 
Shays  and  Luke  Day.  He  was  among  those  who  contributed  ar¬ 
ticles  to  the  Gazette  urging  the  rioters  to  lay  aside  their  violent 
plans  and  to  seek  peaceable  means  of  redressing  their  grievances 
through  the  legislature.  The  effectiveness  of  the  Gazette  in  coun¬ 
teracting  the  spirit  of  insurgency  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
when  actual  rebellion  broke  out  nearly  all  the  people  of  North¬ 
ampton  and  its  neighboring  villages  of  Westhampton,  Southamp¬ 
ton,  Easthampton,  Hadley,  and  South  Hadley  were  on  the  side  of 
the  government. 

Unquestionably,  Caleb  Strong  was  at  this  time,  one  of  the 
recognized  political  leaders  in  the  state.  In  1787?  he  was  chosen  by 
the  legislature  to  be  one  of  the  delegates  from  Massachusetts  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  in  Philadelphia.  Although  his 
modesty  and  caution  prevented  him  from  playing  more  than  a 
minor  role  in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  he  continued  to  give 
evidence  of  his  moderation  by  supporting  the  famous  Connecti¬ 
cut  Compromise  on  the  question  of  representation  in  the  national 

legislature. 

Caleb  Strong  was  not  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  because  he  left  before  the  convention  adjourned 
in  order  to  return  to  his  wife  and  rapidly  growing  family.  Never¬ 
theless,  Caleb  Strong  gave  abundant  evidence  of  his  full  support 
of  the  Constitution,  by  working  hard  for  its  adoption  in  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  ratifying  convention.  In  reply  to  critics,  he  said,  ‘  For 
my  part,  I  think  the  whole  of  it  is  expressed  in  the  plain  common 
language  of  mankind.  If  any  parts  are  not  so  explicit  as  they 
could  be,  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  design;  for  I  believe  the 
great  majority  of  men  who  formed  it  were  sincere  and  honest 
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men.”  Northampton  was  one  of  the  few  towns  in  western  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  which  supported  the  new  Constitution. 

As  a  result  of  his  faithful  work,  Caleb  Strong  was  elected  one 
of  the  first  United  States  Senators  from  Massachusetts  in  1788. 
In  the  administration  of  President  Washington  he  became  a  loyal 
Federalist  and  a  faithful  supporter  of  Hamilton’s  financial  pro¬ 
gram.  Senator  Strong  resigned  in  1796,  before  the  completion  of 
his  second  term,  in  order  to  give  more  attention  to  his  family 
which  had  now  grown  to  seven  children.  Throughout  his  life, 
Caleb  Strong  disliked  to  be  absent  from  Northampton  for  long 
periods.  His  attachments  to  his  home,  his  church,  and  to  his  friends 
were  the  bonds  of  affection  which  kept  him  most  happy  and 
secure. 

Caleb  Strong  felt  that  he  could  safely  retire  because  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Senate  was  composed  of  “friends  to  good  govern¬ 
ment.”  He  probably  took  satisfaction,  also,  in  the  fact  that  in 
1796,  “the  friends  of  good  government”  had  won  control  of 
Hampshire  County  for  the  first  time  since  Shays’  Rebellion. 
When  the  second  Congressional  district  was  created,  comprising 
what  is  now  the  area  of  Franklin,  Hampshire,  and  Hampden 
counties,  the  anti-Federalists  of  the  back-country  towns,  where 
memories  of  Shays’  Rebellion  still  lingered,  had  been  able  to  elect 
a  candidate  of  their  own  choice  against  the  Federalist  candidate 
supported  by  the  more  conservative  river  towns.  But  in  1796,  by 
the  strongest  possible  exertions,  the  Federalists  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Valley  were  able  to  capture  the  Congressional  seat  of  the 
second  Congressional  district.  Thus,  within  a  decade  after  Shays’ 
Rebellion,  the  conservatives  had  recaptured  political  control  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley  region. 

Probably  the  main  reason  for  this  conservative  resurgence  was 
the  economic  prosperity  which  had  come  to  the  Connecticut  Val¬ 
ley  in  the  1790’s.  After  1793,  the  outbreak  of  European  war  be¬ 
tween  France  and  England  made  it  possible  for  the  United  States 
to  get  back  into  the  profitable  West  Indian  Trade  from  which  it 
had  been  excluded  by  the  British  since  the  end  of  the  Revolution. 
Surplus  beef,  pork,  flour,  horses,  and  lumber  from  this  area  was 
sent  to  the  West  Indies  in  a  profitable  exchange  for  West  India 
goods  and  specie,  and  the  Connecticut  Valley  enjoyed  a  real 
economic  boom. 

The  Federalist  party,  which  was  pro-British,  was  anxious  to 
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encourage  this  growth  of  commerce  with  British  colonial  mar¬ 
kets.  Federalist  leaders  favored  a  soft  policy  toward  the  British 
even  though  they  were  high-handed  in  their  treatment  of  Ameri¬ 
can  ships  in  the  Caribbean.  Consequently,  they  supported  Jay’s 
Treaty  with  the  British  even  though  it  contained  many  compro¬ 
mises  of  previously  stated  American  principles  of  free  trade  and 
neutral  rights.  The  Jeffersonian  Republican  party,  as  the  anti- 
Federalists  were  called,  was  pro-French  and  favored  retahatqry 
measures  against  the  British  which  would  have  had  disruptive 
effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  In  the  eco¬ 
nomic  prosperity  of  the  1790’s,  many  Connecticut  Valley  farmers 
were  willing  to  desert  the  anti-Federalists,  and  vote  with  their 
bulging  pocket  books  rather  than  with  their  older  Shaysite  senti¬ 
ments. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  many  Federalist  men  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  Hartford,  Springfield,  and  Northampton  took  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part  in  the  organization  of  companies  to  improve  the 
navigation  of  the  Connecticut  River.  The  “Proprietors  of  the 
Locks  and  Canals  on  the  Connecticut  River”  completed  a  canal 
around  the  falls  of  South  Hadley  in  1795  which  greatly  facili¬ 
tated  trade  on  the  Massachusetts  reach  of  the  Connecticut  River. 
In  addition  there  was  great  activity  in  road  building  connecting 
the  river  towns  with  other  towns  in  the  surrounding  countryside. 
The  First  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Corporation  (1796),  char¬ 
tered  to  build  a  road  from  Worcester  to  Palmer,  and  the  Third 
Massachusetts  Turnpike  Corporation  (1797),  chartered  to  build 
a  road  from  Northampton  to  Pittsfield,  were  important  parts  of 
a  network  of  turnpikes  which  were  built  by  private  corporations 
in  western  Massachusetts.  Many  of  the  incorporators  of  these 
companies  were  leading  merchants  and  Federalists  from  North¬ 
ampton  and  other  river  towns.  Caleb  Strong  was  an  incorporator 
of  both  the  “Proprietors  of  the  Locks  and  Canals  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  River”  and  the  Third  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Corporation. 

Thus,  these  Federalist  men  of  property  could  claim  a  great  deal 
of  credit  for  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  western  Massachusetts 
farmers  as  a  result  of  these  improvements  in  the  internal  trade  of 
the  region.  These  economic  developments,  together  with  the 
strong  tradition  of  social  conservatism  and  religious  orthodoxy 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  Valley  before  the  Revolution  were 
responsible  for  returning  “Old  Hampshire”  to  conservative  politi- 
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cal  behavior  by  1796.  Yet,  the  completion  of  this  political  victory 
did  not  come  until  1800,  when  the  Federalist  party  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  need  of  a  strong  candidate  to  fight  off  a  vigorous  Jef¬ 
fersonian  Republican  challenge,  persuaded  Caleb  Strong  to  re¬ 
turn  to  public  life  as  Federalist  candidate  for  governor. 

II.  Patriotism  and  Piety 

In  1799,  the  death  of  Increase  Sumner,  Federalist  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  left  a  vacancy  in  Federalist  leadership  at  a  critical 
point  in  the  politics  of  the  day.  The  Jeffersonian  Republicans 
were  developing  a  very  strong  following  particularly  in  the  east¬ 
ern  counties  of  the  state.  Moreover,  as  the  crucial  election  of  1800 
approached,  the  Federalist  party  of  Massachusetts  was  threatened 
by  a  dangerous  split  over  national  issues.  The  leadership  of  the 
party  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  state  was  composed  largely  of 
members  of  the  Essex  Junto,  a  group  of  extremely  conservative 
men  including  members  of  the  Cabot  and  Lowell  families,  Timo¬ 
thy  Pickering,  Fisher  Ames,  Theophilus  Parsons,  Caleb  Cushing 
—all  great  names  in  Massachusetts  history  and  all  hailing  from 
Essex  county.  This  powerful  group  had  quarreled  with  John 
Adams,  President  of  the  United  States,  over  his  decision  to  make 
peace  with  France  when  the  French  showed  signs  of  willingness 
to  negotiate  questions  arising  out  of  the  X.Y.Z.  affair.  This  intra¬ 
party  quarrel  was  so  fierce  that  President  Adams  dismissed  Timo¬ 
thy  Pickering  from  his  Cabinet  and  it  was  to  the  “J^^nto”  that 
John  Adams  ascribed  his  defeat  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  1 800. 

In  the  Massachusetts  elections,  however,  the  Federalists  were 
more  successful  in  preventing  a  party  rift.  They  did  this  by  nomi¬ 
nating  Caleb  Strong  for  governor.  Strong  was  an  ideal  candidate 
because  he  was  known  to  be  a  moderate,  middle  of  the  road  man. 
He  was  not  one  of  the  Essex  Junto  extremists,  although  he  was  a 
close  personal  friend  of  George  Cabot,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Essex  group.  Hence  he  was  a  man  who  could  conciliate  both  fac¬ 
tions  in  the  Federalist  party— the  Adams  men  and  the  Essex  Junto. 
In  addition,  Caleb  Strong’s  reputation  for  personal  piety  and  sin¬ 
cere  religious  principles  was  a  definite  political  advantage  since 
the  orthodox  Congregationalists  were  the  backbone  of  the  Feder¬ 
alist  party  in  Massachusetts.  Undoubtedly  the  Federalist  leaders 
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had  been  reading  carefully  the  election  returns  which  showed 
that,  since  1796,  western  Massachusetts  had  become  the  main 
stronghold  of  Federalism.  Eastern  Massachusetts  and  the  Maine 
district  were  showing  alarming  tendencies  to  cast  more  and  more 
Jeffersonian  Republican  votes. 

The  election  contest  was  a  spirited  one.  Caleb  Strong  was 
praised  as  “the  Washington  of  Massachusetts”  by  his  Federalist 
backers  and  derisively  labeled  “the  Hampshire  deacon”  by  his 
Jeffersonian  opponents.  (Caleb  Strong,  undoubtedly,  would  have 
accepted  both  designations  as  being  equally  complimentary) .  The 
main  fire  of  the  Jeffersonians  was  aimed  at  Strong’s  record  during 
the  Revolution  and  attempts  were  made  to  convince  the  voters 
that  he  had  been  a  secret  Tory.  However,  his  well-known  associa¬ 
tion  with  Major  Joseph  Hawley,  the  greatest  of  the  patriot  leaders 
in  western  Massachusetts,  was  used  effectively  to  settle  that  point. 
Caleb  Strong’s  opponent,  Elbridge  Gerry,  was  a  very  talented 
and  shrewd  Jeffersonian  politician  who  had  served  in  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention  in  Philadelphia  and  also  as  one  of  our  envoys 
to  Erance  at  the  time  of  the  X.Y.Z.  affair.  Yet  the  Federalists  were 
able  to  embarrass  Gerry  on  the  record  of  his  opposition  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the  debate 
over  ratification  in  Massachusetts.  When  the  votes  were  counted, 
Caleb  Strong  emerged  the  victor  by  a  narrow  majority  of  100  in 
the  state-wide  vote,  but  in  western  Massachusetts  his  majorities 
were  overwhelming— Northampton  gave  him  268  votes  to  2  for 
Gerry,  Hadley  gave  him  96  to  2  for  Gerry,  Hatfield  gave  him  70 
votes  to  none  for  Gerry. 

As  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Caleb  Strong  quickly  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  desire  to  pursue  a  policy  of  moderation.  He  had  been 
elected  in  a  year  of  great  political  excitement  when  the  Jeffer¬ 
sonian  Republicans  had  succeeded  in  electing  Thomas  Jefferson 
to  the  presidency.  It  had  been  a  heated  election  contest  and  many 
harsh  words  had  been  uttered  on  both  sides.  Jefferson  had  been 
excoriated  in  New  England  as  a  radical  and  a  demagogue  of  the 
worst  sort— an  atheist,  a  Jacobin,  and  a  practitioner  of  low  politi¬ 
cal  intrigues.  Republicans  had  repaid  the  Federalists  in  kind,  call¬ 
ing  them  speculators  and  stockjobbers,  looters  of  the  public  treas¬ 
ury,  scheming  aristocrats  whose  sole  desire  was  to  deprive  the 
people  of  their  liberties. 

Although  the  extremist  members  of  his  own  party  wanted  to 
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pursue  a  policy  of  fierce  obstruction  towards  their  hated  Jeffer¬ 
sonian  opponents  in  the  national  government,  Governor  Caleb 
Strong  called  upon  the  legislature  and  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
in  his  first  official  message  “to  discountenance  the  spirit  of  party” 
and  to  continue  to  give  obedience  and  respect  to  the  constituted 
authority  of  the  national  government.  He  reminded  the  members 
of  his  own  party  that  in  a  republic  “the  opinion  of  the  majority 
must  prevail”  and  that  the  actions  of  the  new  national  adminis¬ 
tration  must  be  discussed  and  judged  without  “asperity  and  false- 
colouring.” 

In  the  internal  affairs  of  Massachusetts,  Governor  Strong  an¬ 
nounced  himself  to  be  in  favor  of  a  policy  of  internal  improve¬ 
ments— to  encourage  and  promote  commerce  and  manufactures 
as  well  as  agriculture,  and  to  improve  education  and  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Caleb  Strong’s  interest  in  roads  and  canals  was  already 
well  known,  but  he  showed  an  equally  strong  interest  in  greater 
public  support  for  education.  To  him,  education  was  one  of  the 
primary  means  by  which  good  government  and  an  orderly  so¬ 
ciety  might  be  preserved.  “The  whole  influence  of  education,” 
he  said  to  the  legislature  in  1801,  “is  necessary  in  republican  gov¬ 
ernments;  they  depend  for  their  support  upon  the  enlightened  and 
affectionate  attachment  of  the  people;  and  there  is  no  ground  to 
expect  they  will  be  preserved,  unless  the  youth  are  trained  to 
knowledge  and  virtue.”  Publicly  supported  education  united  with 
the  influences  of  religion  and  public  worship  were  to  Caleb 
Strong  “the  only  sure  foundations  of  human  virtue.”  To  further 
this  purpose.  Governor  Strong  specifically  urged  the  legislature 
to  grant  financial  aid  to  recently  settled  towns  in  Massachusetts 
in  order  to  make  public  instruction  available  to  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  children  possible. 

Such  a  program  and  such  professions  of  good  will  gave  the  Jef¬ 
fersonian  Republicans  very  little  cause  for  complaint.  Indeed,  the 
Republicans  in  the  legislature  often  seemed  more  pleased  with 
Governor  Strong’s  policy  of  moderation  than  the  ultra-Federal- 
ists  of  the  Essex  Junto  who  would  have  preferred  a  policy  of  un¬ 
restrained  party  warfare  with  Jeffersonian  Republican  principles 
at  every  level  of  government.  But  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  probably  shared  the  comfortable  conviction  of 
Thomas  Cushing  of  Salem  who  noted  in  the  margin  of  a  news¬ 
paper  in  the  spring  elections  of  1801,  “whether  Mr.  Strong,  or 
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Mr.  Gerry  should  be  chosen,  we  shall  have  a  good  governor. 
Thank  God!  He  always  does  right.” 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  gave  irrefutable  evidence  of  their 
belief  that  Caleb  Strong  was  a  good  governor  by  re-electing  him 
with  a  plurality  of  more  than  6000  votes  in  a  total  popular  vote  of 
45,000.  In  his  own  county.  Governor  Strong’s  majorities  were 
even  more  overwhelming  than  in  1800.  The  four  Hamptons, 
Northampton,  Easthampton,  Southampton,  and  Westhampton, 
gave  him  a  unanimous  vote— in  Northampton  the  vote  was  448  for 
Strong  to  o  for  Gerry.  Again  and  again  in  1802,  1803,  1804,  Caleb 
Strong  was  re-elected  with  equally  large  majorities.  Everywhere 
in  Massachusetts  there  was  prosperity  and  contentment.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  wars  kept  up  a  steady  demand  for  American  goods  and 
Connecticut  Valley  products  continued  to  have  a  profitable  out¬ 
let  in  the  British  and  French  West  Indies.  Under  the  efficient 
administration  of  Governor  Strong,  new  bridges  and  roads  multi¬ 
plied;  new  banking  and  manufacturing  corporations  were  char¬ 
tered  in  increasing  numbers. 

Yet  these  happy  times  were  not  destined  to  last  long.  Leaders 
of  the  Essex  Junto  were  in  a  desperate  mood  after  the  re-election 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1 804.  They  began  to  realize  that,  perhaps, 
the  Federalist  party  would  never  again  be  able  to  capture  control 
of  the  national  government,  particularly  after  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  had  added  new  territories  in  the  AVest  that  were  lil^ly 
to  be  sympathetic  to  the  Jeffersonian  agrarian  program.  They 
were  angered  by  Jefferson’s  battle  with  the  Supreme  Court  whose 
Chief  Justice,  John  Marshall,  was  one  of  the  most  respected  Fed¬ 
eralist  leaders.  They  were  determined  to  use  the  Federalist  politi¬ 
cal  strength  remaining  in  New  England  to  develop  a  drastic  policy 
of  states  rights  obstruction.  Indeed,  some  of  the  more  vindictive 
leaders  of  the  Junto  were  actually  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to 
bring  about  a  separation  of  New  England  from  the  Union. 

Caleb  Strong  had  no  part  in  these  reckless  activities  and  was 
seriously  embarrassed  by  them.  The  Jeffersonian  Republicans, 
exhilarated  by  the  victory  of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1 804,  redoubled 
their  efforts.  They  were  quick  to  exploit  the  more  violent  state¬ 
ments  of  the  Essex  Junto  and  to  accuse  the  Federalists  of  seekmg 
to  prevent  the  expansion  of  America  and  to  destroy  the  unity  c) 
the  Republic.  They  chose  as  their  new  standard  bearer  James  Sul¬ 
livan,  the  richest,  ablest,  and  most  powerful  of  their  leaders  in 
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Massachusetts.  James  Sullivan  was  a  noted  Boston  lawyer,  a 
speaker  of  great  eloquence,  and  an  indefatigable  writer  of  pam¬ 
phlets  and  political  letters  which  were  widely  reproduced  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  newspapers. 

In  the  state  elections  of  1805,  James  Sullivan  gave  Caleb  Strong 
a  real  contest.  The  majority  for  the  Federalists  was  a  scant  1500 
in  a  total  vote  of  69,000.  And,  even  worse  from  Caleb  Strong’s 
point  of  view,  he  could  no  longer  escape  from  the  noise  of  politi¬ 
cal  controversy  by  returning  to  the  Strong  homestead  in  North¬ 
ampton  after  the  end  of  a  legislative  session.  A  serpent  had  en¬ 
tered  the  quiet  Eden  of  his  beloved  Northampton  in  the  shape  of 
an  opposition  newspaper,  the  Republican  Spy ,  which  was  set  up 
in  Northampton  at  this  time.  Andrew  Wright,  the  editor  of  this 
Republican  sheet,  proceeded  brashly  to  carry  on  a  virulent  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  F ederalists  and  all  their  works  in  the  very  center 

of  Connecticut  Valley  Federalism— conservative  old  Northamp¬ 
ton.  ^ 

Staid  Northampton  Federalists  were  aghast  to  find  this  saucy 
sheet  calling  them  “monied  aristocrats”  skilled  in  the  “low  arts” 
of  political  intrigue.  At  election  time,  the  Republican  Spy  charged 
that  “mechanics  were  threatened  to  be  turned  out  of  employment, 
tenants  to  be  turned  out  of  their  workshops,  and  debtors  arrested 
on  the  very  day  of  election  because  they  would  not  sacrifice  their 
principles  and  their  conscience,  and  refused  to  bow  down  and 
worship  the  Idol  of  Federalism.”  To  be  sure,  the  Republican  Spy 
was  able  to  cite  only  one  actual  case  of  such  political  pressure,  but 
the  charges  were  trumpeted  in  the  plural  for  maximum  effect, 
and  they  certainly  had  a  rankling  effect  among  some  of  the 
worthy  citizens  of  Northampton.  Supporters  of  the  dominant 
Congregational  church  were  outraged  to  see  their  clergy  referred 
to  as  Federal  priests”  who  abused  their  pulpits  for  the  purposes 
of  political  slander.  On  this  point,  the  Federalists  were  somewhat 
vulnerable  because  Caleb  Strong’s  brother-in-law,  the  Reverend 
Solomon  Williams,  had  referred  to  the  Jeffersonian  Republicans 
in  a  fast-day  sermon  as  a  set  of  “damned  rascals.” 

Andrew  Wright  went  so  far  in  his  personal  attacks  upon  Gov¬ 
ernor  Strong  that  he  was  prosecuted  for  libel  in  September,  1806, 
in  a  trial  held  in  Northampton  before  the  Honorable  Theophilus 
Parsons,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
After  a  two-day  trial,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and 
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Andrew  Wright  was  sentenced  to  prison  for  6  months.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  evidence  in  the  trial  as  published  by  Andrew 
Wright,  himself,  indicates  that  his  libels  were  both  petty  and  in¬ 
sufficiently  substantiated,  although  one  might  question  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  prosecuting  Andrew  Wright  at  a  time  when  the  Federal¬ 
ist  press  was  being  equally  careless  and  intemperate  in  its  attacks 
upon  the  Republicans.  In  any  case,  Andrew  Wright  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  made  the  most  of  his  martyrdom.  ^  ^ 

The  sands  were  running  out  for  Caleb  Strong  in  this  phase  of 
his  political  career.  The  Republicans  with  James  Sullivan  as  their 
candidate  fought  hard  in  succeeding  elections  and,  in  1 807 ,  Caleb 
Strong  was  defeated  at  last  by  a  majority  of  2000  votes,  althoug^^ 
western  Massachusetts  remained  loyal  to  the  “Hampshire  deacon 
to  the  end.  And  so,  after  7  successive  terms  in  the  governorship, 
Caleb  Strong  returned  to  his  home  and  family  in  Northampton, 
weary  of  political  strife  and  resolved  never  to  seek  public  office 

^He  could,  nevertheless,  face  his  retirement  with  considerable 
satisfaction.  He  had  clung  steadfastly  to  his  principles  of  modera¬ 
tion  in  spite  of  difficult  pressures  from  extreme  elements  m  both 
parties.  He  had  repeatedly  reminded  the  people  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  the  desirability  of  restraint  in  public  discussion  and  the 
necessity  of  “a  sense  of  decorum  and  regard  to  justice  and  the 
public  welfare.”  These  were,  to  him,  the  essential  conditions 
favorable  to  order  and  virtue  in  a  republic;  and,  without  order 
and  virtue,  a  republican  society  would  soon  be  dissolved  by  its 

Vices. 

In  appreciation  of  the  wisdom  of  his  moral  and  political  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  subscriptions  of  several  hundred  persons  throughout 
the  state  made  possible  the  collection  of  his  gubernatorial  speeches 
in  a  book  published  in  1 808  under  the  title  of  Patriotism  and  Piety  . 
This  was  tribute  enough  to  sweeten  any  man  s  retirement,  and  if 
Caleb  Strong  had  only  kept  his  resolve  to  retire  from  politics,  he 
might  have  avoided  the  most  difficult  and  controversial  years  of 
his  political  career. 

III.  Mr.  Madison’s  War 

For  five  years,  Caleb  Strong  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  private 
life  in  his  beloved  home  town.  Meanwhile,  the  Federalist  party  of 
Massachusetts  was  being  severely  buffeted  by  the  storms  of  party 
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politics.  In  four  of  those  five  years,  their  opponents  won  the  gov¬ 
ernorship  of  Massachusetts,  winning  so  decisively  in  i8ii  that  it 
seemed  that  the  Jeffersonian  Republicans  would  have  as  long  a 

po  itical  reign  in  Massachusetts  as  they  had  already  enjoyed  in  the 
nation.  ^ 

Yet,  the  fortunes  of  politics  are  often  fickle  and  the  popularity 
m  the  Republicans  was  soon  lost.  The  flagrant  partisanship  of 
Governor  Gerry’s  political  appointments  and  the  crudely  unfair 
manner  in  which  the  state  senatorial  districts  were  redistricted 
(hence  the  word  “gerrymander”  in  our  political  vocabulary) 
caused  the  Republicans  to  lose  favor  with  the  voters.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Republican  party  in  New  England  was  seriously  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  growing  opposition  to  President  Madison’s  foreign 
policy.  As  the  United  States  came  closer  and  closer  to  a  break 
with  England  and  Republican  “war  hawks”  in  Congress  clamored 

for  war,  the  Federalists  in  Massachusetts  began  to  return  to  public 
favor.  ^ 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  remembered  how  disastrous  for 
them  had  been  Jefferson’s  economic  warfare  with  England,  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  embargo  of  1807-09.  A  war  with  England  would 
mean  the  destruction  of  New  England’s  commerce  on  which  the 
prosperity  of  all  groups  depended,  farmers,  fishermen,  and  lum¬ 
bermen,  as  well  as  the  merchants  and  shipowners  in  the  seaports 
and  river  towns.  To  the  Federalists,  also,  it  was  unthinkable  that 
the  United  States  should  go  to  war  against  England,  when  France 
had  committed  as  many  injuries  to  our  national  honor,  and  when 
It  was  obvious  that  Napoleon  was  the  greatest  tyrant,  the  greatest 
enemy  of  political  and  religious  liberty  in  Europe. 

So  the  Federalist  party,  seeing  its  chance  to  capitalize  on  the 
growing  public  disfavor  with  the  Republicans,  turned  again  to 
Caleb  Strong,  their  most  successful  leader  of  bygone  days.  With 
many  misgivings,  the  conservative  patriarch  agreed  to  stand  again 
as  Federalist  candidate  for  governor.  At  the  age  of  67,  he  led  the 
revived  forces  of  Federalism  to  victory  over  the  Republicans  with 
a  majority  of  1200  votes  in  a  total  vote  of  104,000. 

Immediately,  Governor  Strong  was  plunged  into  a  situation 
which  he  had  dreaded  most.  June  18,  1812,  Congress  declared  war 
on  England,  and  Massachusetts  and  her  sister  states  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  faced  the  problem  of  what  policy  to  follow  towards  “Mr 
Madison’s  War.” 
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There  was  absolutely  no  question  of  the  continued  and  im¬ 
placable  hostility  of  the  Federalists  to  the  war  policy  of  the  Madi¬ 
son  administration.  Governor  Strong  took  the  initiative  in  re¬ 
cording  these  sentiments,  six  days  after  Congress  had  declared 
war  by  a  divided  vote  of  19  to  1 3  in  the  Senate  and  79  to  49  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  issuing  a  proclamation  for  a  public 
fast  to  atone  for  a  declaration  of  war  “against  the  Nation  from 
which  we  are  descended  and  which  for  many  generations  has 
been  the  bulwark  of  the  religion  we  profess.” 

In  a  Federalist  Fourth  of  July  dinner  held  in  Salem  a  fortnight 
later,  the  following  formal  toast  was  offered  concerning  the  war: 

The  Existing  War— The  Child  of  Prostitution,  May  no  American  ac¬ 
knowledge  it  legitimate! 

This  derisive  toast  was  followed  by  a  toast  to  Governor  Strong 
with  the  words: 

Physical  and  Moral  strength— the  State  is  favored  of  Heaven  which 
sees  itself  STRONG  in  the  field,  STRONG  in  the  cabinet,  and 
STRONG  in  the  hearts  of  the  people! 

Nor  did  the  Federalists  content  themselves  with  mere  words; 
they  followed  a  policy  of  “no  voluntary  support”  for  the  war. 
Caleb  Strong  took  the  first  step  on  June  22,  1812,  when  he  re¬ 
fused  to  comply  with  a  request  of  the  Federal  government  to  de¬ 
tach  several  companies  of  the  state  militia  for  the  service  of  the 
United  States  in  the  coastal  defense  of  New  England.  He  took  this 
stand  on  the  ground  that  the  Constitution  authorized  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  call  for  the  militia  of  the  states  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  to  suppress  insurrections,  and  to  repel  invasions.  Since  no 
part  of  New  England  was  invaded,  and  since  the  Madison  ad¬ 
ministration  was  obviously  preparing  to  invade  Canada,  Gover¬ 
nor  Strong  asserted  that,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  state 
militia,  he  could  not  comply  with  such  an  unconstitutional  re¬ 
quest.  His  action  was  supported  by  an  advisory  opinion  of  three 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

This  was  a  thorny  constitutional  question— whether  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
militia  of  the  several  states  had  the  right  to  determine  if  any  of  the 
exigencies  exist  which  are  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  as  proper  for  the  use  of  the  militia  by  the  President.  In- 
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deed  this  constitutional  question  was  not  decided  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  until  1827,  long  after  the  war  of  1812  was 
over.  The  practical  effect  of  this  dispute  over  the  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  was  to  enable  the  governors  of  three  New  Eng¬ 
land  states  to  prevent  the  detachment  of  state  militia  for  services 
in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  Governor  Griswold  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  and  Governor  Chittenden  of  Vermont  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Caleb  Strong. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  Massachusetts  bankers  refused  to  subscribe 
for  any  of  the  war  loans  of  the  Madison  administration.  This 
voluntary  boycott  really  hurt  because  Massachusetts  banks  and 
New  England  banks  generally  were  the  soundest  banks  with  the 
largest  specie  reserves  in  the  country.  Indeed,  during  the  War  of 
1812,  even  more  money  poured  into  New  England  because  New 
England  merchants  had  large  stocks  of  British  manufactured 
goods  to  sell  to  other  sections  of  the  country  where  the  war  had 
brought  severe  shortages. 

Thus,  the  policy  of  the  Federalists  in  Massachusetts  was  to  give 
the  war  the  minimum  support  consistent  with  obedience  to  the 
laws  (as  interpreted  by  Federalists)  in  the  hope  that  the  Madison 
administration  would  be  forced  to  begin  negotiations  for  peace 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Militia  and  loan  subscriptions  were  with¬ 
held,  but  no  obstacle  other  than  hostile  public  opinion,  was  placed 
in  the  way  of  voluntary  enlistments  in  the  regular  army  and  all 
national  taxes  were  faithfully  paid  into  the  national  treasury.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  War  of  1 8 1 2  Massachusetts  paid  more 
war  taxes  into  the  national  treasury  than  any  other  state,  and  also 
furnished  more  troops  to  the  regular  army  by  voluntary  enlist¬ 
ment  than  any  other  state  except  New  York. 

Caleb  Strong  was  re-elected  in  1 81 3,  and  again  in  1814,  so  that 
there  was  no  change  in  Massachusetts^  policy  of  minimal  support 
for  the  war.  The  Federalists  watched  the  failure  of  the  military 
campaigns  against  Canada  and  the  mismanagement  and  bungling 
of  the  war  administration  with  righteous  and  ill-concealed  satis¬ 
faction.  To  them  these  failures  were  the  bitter  fruits  of  an  unjust 
and  unnecessary  war.  In  any  case,  Massachusetts  and  all  of  New 
England  prospered  in  the  first  1 8  months  of  the  war.  The  war 
gave  an  immense  impetus  to  manufactures  in  New  England,  and 
commerce  did  not  suffer  greatly  since  the  British  did  not  ruain- 
tain  an  effective  blockade  north  of  New  York  until  1814. 
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But  in  1814,  calamities  and  disasters  hit  the  United  States  from 
all  sides.  The  British  invaded  New  York  by  the  Champlain  route; 
the  national  capital  was  captured  and  burned  by  a  British  raiding 
force;  banks  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  on  which  the  national 
administration  had  depended  for  war  loans  were  forced  to  sus¬ 
pend  specie  payment.  Nor  did  New  England  escape  this  time. 
The  British  navy  established  a  tight  blockade  in  New  England 
waters,  and  began  to  conduct  destructive  raiding  operations  on 
the  coastal  districts  of  Maine. 

The  Federalists  of  Massachusetts  were  now  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  stupidity  and  helplessness  of  the  Madison  adminis¬ 
tration.  In  January,  1814,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  was 
deluged  with  memorials  sent  in  from  legal  town  meetings  calling 
for  “a  convention  of  deputies  from  the  Northern  states  to  de¬ 
liberate  on  the  present  gloomy  crisis  upon  the  interests  of  those 
states  and  to  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution  for  the 
security  of  those  interests,  [and  to]  remedy  or  mitigate  the  evils 
under  which  the  country  is  now  bitterly  suffering.” 

Ten  of  these  memorials  came  from  the  river  towns  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley  and  the  similarity  of  language  suggests  a  com¬ 
mon  origin.  Some  time  afterwards  this  was  proved  to  be  the  case, 
when  Noah  Webster,  the  great  American  lexicographer  then 
prominent  in  the  local  Federalist  organization  of  Amherst,  dis¬ 
closed  that  a  circular  letter  had  been  drawn  up  at  a  meeting  of 
leading  Old  Hampshire  Federalists  in  Northampton  on  January 
19,  1814.  Another  leader  of  this  group  of  Old  Hampshire  Federal¬ 
ists  was  Joseph  Lyman  of  Northampton,  who  had  studied  law 
in  Caleb  Strong’s  office  and  at  this  time  held  the  office  of  sheriff  of 
Hampshire  County. 

These  proposals  for  a  convention  continued  throughout  the 
spring  and  summer  and  Governor  Strong  on  September  7,  1814, 
summoned  the  General  Court  into  special  session  in  order  that 
such  measures  might  be  “adopted  as  in  their  judgment  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  public  affairs  may  render  expedient.”  Out  of  this 
special  session  came  the  call  for  a  convention  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  states  to  be  held  in  Hartford,  Connecticut  “to  confer  upon 
the  subjects  of  their  public  grievances  and  concerns,  and  upon  the 
best  means  of  preserving  our  resources  and  of  defense  against  the 
enemy.” 

Many  contemporaries,  and  afterwards  many  historians,  main- 
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tained  that  the  Hartford  Convention  was  a  conspiracy  engineered 
by  Federalist  extremists  to  bring  about  the  secession  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  from  the  Union.  Undoubtedly  there  were  some  members  of 
the  Essex  Junto  who  might  have  desired  such  an  outcome.  Actu¬ 
ally,  however,  the  Hartford  Convention  was  controlled  by  mod¬ 
erate  Federalists  who  wished  only  to  take  legal  and  constitutional 
means  of  satisfying  their  grievances.  Caleb  Strong  was  in  com¬ 
plete  agreement  with  these  moderate  purposes.  On  hearing  that 
some  of  his  Essex  County  friends  were  disappointed  in  the  work 
of  the  Convention,  he  remarked  that  “so  far  as  he  had  any  agency 
in  the  calling  of  that  body,  he  had  acted  under  the  conviction 
that  such  men  as  New  England  should  elect  to  represent  her  .  .  . 
would  never  forget  for  a  moment  their  duties  to  the  general 
government.’’ 

Thus,  the  Convention  drew  up  a  series  of  demands  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Congress,  some  of  which  were  proposed  as  amendments 
to  the  Constitution.  The  Convention  requested  that  the  states  be 
allowed  to  take  defense  measures  into  their  own  hands  and  apply 
a  reasonable  portion  of  their  national  taxes  to  defray  the  costs  of 
such  defense.  The  suggested  Constitutional  amendments  were  de¬ 
signed  to  change  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  so  as  to  eliminate  the  counting  of  negro  slaves  in  the 
population  and  thus  to  reduce  the  unfair  advantages  of  the  South¬ 
ern  (and  Jeffersonian  Republican)  states  in  the  Congress;  to 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress  for  all  embargo  acts  and 
declarations  of  war;  to  limit  the  President  to  one  term,  and  to  re¬ 
quire  that  a  president  could  not  come  from  the  same  state  two 
terms  in  succession. 

Governor  Strong  and  the  legislature  acted  immediately  upon 
these  recommendations,  and  on  June  27,  1815,  appointed  three 
commissioners  to  go  to  Washington  to  present  these  proposals. 
But  when  the  commissioners  appeared  in  Washington  the  news  of 
Jackson’s  great  victory  at  New  Orleans  and  of  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent  ending  the  war  arrived  at  the  same  time,  so  that  their  mis¬ 
sion  was  made  ridiculous.  The  whole  country,  jubilant  over  the 
end  of  the  war,  roared  with  laughter  as  these  “three  ambassadors” 
went  home  as  quietly  as  they  could  in  such  embarrassing  circum¬ 
stances. 

Although  the  people  of  Massachusetts  welcomed  the  news  of 
the  peace  with  as  much  delight  as  the  rest  of  the  country  they 
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apparently  did  not  share  the  Republicans’  gleeful  belief  that  the 
Federalists  had  been  completely  discredited  by  the  Hartford  Con¬ 
vention  episode.  Federalist  leaders  noted  that  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
did  not  settle  a  single  grievance  for  which  the  Madison  adminis¬ 
tration  had  gone  to  war.  To  them,  this  was  final  proof  of  the 
iniquity  of  the  war.  Senator  Christopher  Gore  wrote  to  Caleb 
Strong  at  the  time  saying,  “The  Treaty  must  be  deemed  disgrace¬ 
ful  to  the  Government,  who  made  the  war  and  peace,  and  will 
so  be  judged  by  all,  after  the  first  effusions  of  joy  and  relief  have 
subsided.” 

In  any  case,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  showed  their  con¬ 
tinued  affection  for  Caleb  Strong  by  re-electing  him  governor  for 
his  eleventh  term  in  1 8 1 5,  by  a  majority  of  7000  votes  in  a  total  of 
94,000.  But  at  the  age  of  7 1  Caleb  Strong  was  exhausted  from  the 
political  struggles  of  the  war  years.  In  18 16,  he  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  to  retire  again  from  politics  and  this  time  he  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  his  party  win  again  under  the  leadership  of  his 
successor,  John  Brooks,  who  was  to  keep  the  governorship  in 
Federalist  hands  until  1823. 

In  the  last  years  of  retirement,  Caleb  Strong  lived  among  his 
neighbors  in  Northampton  with  all  the  dignity  and  honor  that  be¬ 
fitted  a  man  who  had  become  a  “river  god”  in  the  tradition  of  the 
1 8th  century  leaders  of  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley.  In  November  of  1819  he  died  suddenly  of  a 
heart  attack  and,  with  his  passing,  the  last  of  the  great  leaders  who 
had  made  Old  Hampshire  Federalism  into  such  a  powerful  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  force  was  gone. 

Many  were  the  eulogies  that  were  uttered  at  his  death,  but 
what  shall  we,  in  the  20th  century,  say  of  this  man?  To  this  his¬ 
torian,  anyway,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  Caleb  Strong  represented 
the  best  that  there  was  in  New  England  Federalism  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic.  He  was  the  true  conservative  who  believed 
in  the  time-tested  institutions  of  society— the  constitutions  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  of  the  United  States  which  he  had  helped  to  pre¬ 
pare,  and  the  more  ancient  institutions  of  the  family  and  the 
Christian  Church. 

He  believed  in  the  sanctity  of  property,  and  often  asserted  his 
conviction  that,  by  habits  of  industry  and  temperance,  any  man 
might  prosper.  He  was  a  wealthy  man,  yet  he  continually  warned 
the  wealthy  men  of  the  state  to  avoid  “an  eagerness  for  dissolute 
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pleasures  and  frivolous  amusements.”  The  rich  have  a  special 
duty  to  set  an  example  of  “purity  of  manners,”  for  “the  rich  will 
be  considered  as  patterns  of  imitation  by  those  of  moderate  for¬ 
tunes,  and  these  will  be  followed  by  others  of  still  less  ability.” 

He  hated  the  asperity  and  intemperance  of  political  contro¬ 
versy.  To  him  the  good  society  was  a  society  of  decency  and 
order  in  which  political  discussion  was  carried  on  with  honesty 
and  decorum.  His  greatest  troubles  came  when  crises  gave  ex¬ 
tremists  and  demagogues  the  chance  to  win  popular  favor  and 
political  power.  At  such  times,  he  strove  even  more  valiantly  to 
remain  faithful  to  his  principles  of  moderation.  But  that,  of  course, 
is  the  perennial  problem  of  the  true  American  conservative— how 
to  prevent  conservatives  from  being  misled  by  reckless  men  in 
their  own  camp  as  well  as  in  the  opposition,  who  would  be  willing 
to  subvert  ancient  institutions  and  traditional  liberties  in  their  de¬ 
sire  to  gain  political  power. 
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Economic  Transition:  1817-1860 

By  Frank  H.  Hankins 


IN  1817  Northampton  was  still  a  typical  New  England  vil¬ 
lage,  with  the  vast  majority  of  its  inhabitants  living  on  farms 
and  with  home  industries  providing  the  major  needs  of  a 
simple  life.  The  corn  and  saw  mills,  taverns,  meeting  house,  house¬ 
hold  activities,  shops,  stores,  and  town  meeting  were  faithful 
replicas  of  what  would  have  been  found  in  a  hundred  other  vil¬ 
lages  from  the  Penobscot  to  the  Hudson.  Hucksters  and  itinerant 
traders  and  craftsmen  plied  their  several  vocations  in  town  and 
countryside;  small  shops  owned  and  run  by  skilled  workers,  with 
an  apprentice  or  two,  supplied  various  tools,  articles,  and  services; 
a  few  mills  along  Mill  River  foreshadowed  the  power  machines 
and  factories  of  a  later  day.  The  citizenry  included  a  sprinkling 
of  professional  men,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  ministers.  The  latter 
were  leading  personages  and  guiding  lights,  though  none  of  them 
was  as  yet  entirely  detached  from  the  soil.  In  consequence  of  the 
isolation  due  to  slow  travel  and  communication,  even  the  indi¬ 
vidual  household  was  necessarily  largely  self-dependent,  and  the 
community  as  a  whole  even  more  so.  Hence  Northampton  was 
not  a  mere  aggregation  of  families  and  households  but  a  com¬ 
munity,  with  a  well-developed  sense  of  mutual  aid  in  times  of 
stress  and  danger  from  fire  or  flood,  sharpened  by  still  lingering 
memories  of  Indian  raids. 

Class  differences  were  slight  among  the  2854  inhabitants  of 
1820.  Day  laborer,  skilled  craftsman,  farmer,  merchant,  mill 
owner — all  were  of  one  blood  and  culture.  Henry  S.  Gere  notes 
that  as  late  as  1 845  there  were  only  three  voters  in  the  town  of 
alien  descent,  all  others  being  of  old  Yankee  stock.  All  lived  more 
or  less  as  neighbors;  each  was  likely  to  have  members  of  his  own 
family  tree  both  higher  and  lower  in  the  socio-economic  scale 
than  his  fellows.  By  i860  there  were  many  signs  of  basic  changes. 
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The  Industrial  Revolution  from  shop,  mill,  and  water  wheel,  to 
factory  and  steam  power  was  getting  under  way.  The  total  value 
of  industrial  products  was  estimated  at  $463,000  in  1831,  $620,000 
in  1845,  and  $2,400,000  in  1855,  though  the  data  are  incomplete 
for  all  dates.  The  population  grew  to  3839  in  1830,  4610  in  1840, 
5278  in  1850,  and  6788  in  i860.  Moreover  the  racial  and  cultural 
composition  had  become  more  varied.  There  had  been  a  consider¬ 
able  influx  of  Irish  fleeing  the  terrible  famines  of  the  late  1 840’s, 
followed  by  the  advance  guard  of  the  French-Canadian  invasion. 
While  these  brought  cleavages  of  blood,  religion,  and  language, 
they  brought  the  variety  and  color  that  helped  to  transform  the 
staid  and  perhaps  somewhat  stodgy  village  into  a  microcosm  of 
the  larger  world. 

This  transition,  accompanied  by  integration  of  the  town  econo¬ 
my  with  that  of  the  nation,  was  partly  forced  and  partly  induced. 
It  was  forced  by  the  decline  in  soil  fertility  and  the  depletion  of 
timber  resources.  These  were  re-enforced  by  the  increasing  com¬ 
petition  of  western  farm  products  following  the  opening  of  the 
Erie  Canal  in  1825  and  railway  connections  in  1845.  The  hill 
towns  of  this  region  all  reached  their  maximum  populations  in 
1820-1840.  At  the  same  time  these  changes  opened  wide  markets 
for  the  productive  skills  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  while  the  in¬ 
flux  of  workers  from  the  hills  supplied  a  reservoir  of  labor.  The 
transition  from  farm  and  mill  village  to  industrial  and  commercial 
center  was  facilitated  by  five  basic  essentials,  all  present  locally: 
liquid  capital;  a  quota  of  profit-minded,  enterprising,  and  ingen¬ 
ious  men;  Mill  River  as  a  source  of  power;  raw  materials;  and  a 
labor  supply. 

Liquid  capital  was  supplied  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  early  days 
of  the  industrial  revolution  by  the  merchant  class,  the  class  whose 
eruption  some  generations  earlier  had  introduced  the  tenets  and 
institutions  of  capitalism  and  democracy  into  western  culture. 
This  class  in  America  made  money  in  all  branches  of  trading, 
banking,  money-lending,  and,  especially  in  this  country,  in  land 
speculation— “the  unearned  increment”  of  power  and  business 
sites.  Once  industries  got  under  way  they  were  often  a  source  of 
additional  capital,  the  rate  of  profit  being  markedly  high  for  suc¬ 
cessful  ventures.  During  the  1820’s  single  ownership  was  the  rule, 
with  partnerships  tending  to  increase.  By  1845  stock  com- 
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panics  had  become  familiar  and  were  becoming  the  usual  means 
of  securing  the  larger  capital  sums  needed. 

The  citizens  of  Northampton  seem  to  have  supplied  all,  or 
nearly  all,  their  own  capital  until  1836.  In  that  year  we  meet  the 
first  large  capital  investment  by  outsiders  when  Samuel  Whit- 
marsh  formed  the  Northampton  Silk  Company  with  $100,000 
subscribed  by  22  New  York  financiers.  The  failure  of  this  ven¬ 
ture  may  now  be  seen  as  a  future  blessing.  At  least  Northampton 
escaped  the  social  blight  of  absentee  landlords  and  owners  that 
withered  the  cultural  values  in  many  “mill  towns”  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Its  transition  was  carried  out  by  men  who  lived  here  or  came 
here  to  live,  who  secured  their  capital  largely  from  local  sources 
and  who  were  variously  interested  in  promoting  the  community 
life. 

The  two  original  factors  in  the  development  of  a  city  are  its 
geographical  location  and  its  supply  of  talented  men.  Northamp¬ 
ton’s  location  near  the  mouth  of  Mill  River  was  a  very  special 
asset.  Until  the  late  1850’s  this  river  was  almost  the  only  source 
of  power.  In  1855  it  counted  74  pEtits  on  its  banks.  For  the  entire 
Connecticut  Valley  in  Massachusetts  this  was  25  per  cent  of  all 
plants,  employing  10  per  cent  of  all  labor  and  producing  10  per 
cent  of  all  values.  By  1 850  the  advantages  of  steam  power-greater 
reliability  at  all  seasons— were  causing  shifts  thereto.  The  first 
factory  to  use  steam  power  exclusively  was  a  small  button  plant 
in  1857;  others  were  using  it  as  a  supplementary  source.  The  first 
large  plant  to  use  steam  exclusively  was  the  Florence  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine  Company  in  1861;  but  the  river  continued  to  be  the  main 

source  of  power  until  the  flood  of  1874. 

Like  most  New  England  towns  Northampton  had  its  quota  of 
“Yankee  ingenuity.”  Though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ex¬ 
ceptional  in  this  respect  the  list  is  long  and  honorable,  including, 
1817-1860,  two  or  more  in  a  number  of  families,  such  as  Bridg¬ 
man,  Clapp,  Clark,  Clarke,  Edwards,  Hayden,  Hinckley,  Hop¬ 
kins,  Kingsley,  Lyman,  Metcalf,  Parsons,  Shepherd,  Strong,  War¬ 
ner,’ and  Williston.  The  town’s  central  location  enabled  it  to 
pro’fit  from  the  business  and  inventive  talents  in  neighboring 
places,  such  as  Samuel  Williston  in  Easthampton  and  the  Hayden 
brothers  and  uncles.  The  New  Englanders  of  that  day  were  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  Calvinistic  capitalism.  The  words  “calculate” 
and  “reckon”  came  readily  to  their  lips.  They  accepted  the  “Prot- 
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estant  ethic”  making  every  honest  business  a  “calling”  approved 
by  Divine  Providence,  and  often  stretched  to  include  sharp 
shrewdness  that  secured  profit  at  others’  expense.  That  ethic  in¬ 
culcated  thrift,  industry,  sobriety,  and  rationality  in  practical  af¬ 
fairs.  While  it  viewed  poverty  as  no  disgrace,  it  considered  the 
achievement  of  comfort  as  evidence  of  God’s  approval.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  in  business  became  church  deacons,  civic  leaders,  and 
exemplars  for  youth.  Our  high  standard  of  living,  our  advance¬ 
ment  in  science  and  invention  and  our  present  ability  to  play 
Santa  Claus  to  the  rest  of  the  world  owe  much  to  this  Puritan 
moralization  of  practical  success  and  the  sober  industriousness 
thereby  required. 

The  regional  raw  materials  were  not  peculiar  to  this  locality. 
Wood  was  abundant  and  of  first  quality;  it  entered  into  nearly  the 
whole  gamut  of  economic  activities.  Sumac  and  oak  bark  were 
available  for  leather  working.  Sheep  raising,  flax  growing,  and 
later  silk  culture  supplied  the  textile  industries.  Imported  were 
indigo,  madder,  logwood,  olive  oil,  castile  soap,  as  well  as  some 
wool,  for  the  woolen  mills;  mahogany  for  clock  cases;  English 
tin,  Russian  iron,  Calcutta  goat  skins,  French  and  Russian  calf 
skins,  and  Pennsylvania  coal  and  iron. 

The  labor  supply  seems  to  have  been  adequate  at  all  times.  At 
first  entirely  of  local  origin,  it  was  supplemented  after  1850  by 
Irish,  French-Canadian,  and  other  immigration.  Relations  of  em¬ 
ployer  and  employees  were  personal  and  paternalistic,  with  loy¬ 
alty  and  industriousness  balanced  by  fairness  and  responsibility. 
Wages  were,  in  modern  terms,  extremely  modest.  In  1825-27 
wages  at  Shepherd’s,  the  largest  woolen  mill,  averaged  about  $  1 3 
per  month  for  trained  women  workers  and  $21  for  men,  plus 
board  and  housing  in  both  cases,  for  which  the  going  rate  was 
$1.50  per  week.  Carpenters  received  75  cents  per  day.  Henry  S. 
Gere,  later  long-time  editor  of  The  Gazette,  served  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  on  J.  P.  Williston’s  abolitionist  paper.  The  Hampshire  Her¬ 
ald,  receiving  $30  for  the  first  year,  S3 5  for  the  second,  and  $40 
for  the  third,  plus  board  and  washing.  Two  years  later  he  became 
foreman  and  assistant  editor  of  the  combined  Herald  and  Courier 
at  $8  per  week,  paying  his  own  living  expenses.  Hours  were  long 
for  farmer,  shopkeeper,  and  mill  hand,  running  around  13-14 
hours  per  day  in  summer  and  9-10  in  winter.  Mills  allowed  one 
hour  for  two  meals.  Little  wonder  that  the  entire  community 
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From  this  little  cart  Elbridge  Kingsley  made  the  first  engravings  from 
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listened  eagerly  for  the  ringing  of  the  bell  in  Old  Church  tower 
at  noon  and  9:00  p.m.,  or  that  a  snifter  of  rum  now  and  then  was 
considered  an  essential  ‘‘stimulant”  to  flagging  energies. 

Early  isolation  made  the  Northampton  community  self-suffi¬ 
cient;  improved  transportation  made  it  an  industrial  area,  buying 
and  selling  in  world  markets.  Connecticut  River  transportation, 
already  improved  by  canals  at  Turners  Falls,  South  Hadley,  and 
Willimansett,  was  further  improved  by  the  Northampton-New 
Haven  Canal,  chartered  in  1823,  opened  in  1834  and  closed  in 
1847,  killed  by  the  opening  of  the  railroad  to  Springfield  in  1845. 
The  loss  to  investors  living  here  was  estimated  at  $i  50,000,  a  very 
tidy  sum  for  those  days. 

Stagecoach  service,  “with  baggage  service  as  well,”  was  in 
full  operation  by  1817,  with  overnight  stops  here  on  both  the 
Boston-Albany  and  the  New  Haven-Brattleboro-Dartmouth 
routes.  The  arrival  and  departure  of  the  stages  were  principal 
events  of  the  daily  life  and  “the  music  of  their  bugles  an  ever 
pleasant  sound”  (Gere).  Aided  by  the  city’s  fame  as  a  health  re¬ 
sort,  they  made  inn-keeping  an  important  business  with  the  War¬ 
ner,  Mansion,  and  American  Houses  known  throughout  a  wide 
area. 


Industries 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  sketch  to  give  an  account  of  individual 
industries.  Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  completely  in¬ 
dustries  located  here  from  those  in  neighboring  towns,  notably 
Haydenville  and  Williamsburg.  However,  it  seems  quite  clear 
that  wool  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving  ranked  first  in  the 
1820’s.  The  annual  value  of  woolen  products  (broad  and  narrow 
cloth,  cassimere,  satinet,  flannel,  etc.)  reached  $300,000  in  the 
1830’s  but  declined  thereafter.  It  was  accompanied  by  extensive 
sheep  raising  throughout  the  county.  Leather  tanning  and  manu¬ 
factures  (boots  and  shoes,  harness,  saddles,  etc.)  owing  largely  to 
William  Edwards,  grandson  of  Jonathan,  ranked  second  in  1831, 
but  declined  thereafter  in  relative  importance.  Far  more  impor¬ 
tant  became  the  button  industry,  from  the  middle  1830  s  to  the 
early  1850’s.  At  one  time  Samuel  Williston  of  Easthampton  had 
1000  women  of  this  region  working  in  his  putting-out  system. 
Later  he  and  the  Hayden  Brothers,  using  a  machine  made  by  the 
latter,  produced  the  first  machine-made  cloth-covered  buttons 
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made  in  America.  The  first  vegetable  ivory  (palm  seed)  buttons 
made  in  the  country  came  from  the  Critchlow  plant  in  the  1 840’s. 
About  that  time  buttons  constituted  about  one-third,  or  $220,000, 
of  the  annual  industrial  production  of  Mill  Valley.  They  de¬ 
clined  greatly  during  the  ’50’s  but  were  revived  by  the  Florence 
Manufacturing  Company  (S.  L.  Hill,  D.  G.  Littlefield,  and  I.  S. 
Parsons)  during  the  following  decade. 

Though  often  told,  some  mention  must  here  be  made  of  North¬ 
ampton’s  romantic  adventures  with  the  silkworm.  Many  com¬ 
munities  were  infected  by  the  silk  craze.  Enterprising  housewives 
were  making  sewing  silks  at  home,  a  prize  exhibit  at  the  Three 
County  Fair  in  1828  being  declared  by  The  Gazette  “superior  in 
thread  and  coloring  to  the  imported  article.”  The  arrival  of 
Samuel  Whitmarsh  of  Boston  the  next  year  set  off  a  local  boom. 
He  himself  planted  thousands  of  mulberry  trees;  brought  back 
additional  thousands  from  France  and  Italy,  and  quantities  of 
seeds.  Abetted  by  the  promotional  skill  of  Dr.  Daniel  Stebbins, 
he  led  the  entire  community  onto  the  silk  route  to  easy  money. 
The  bubble  burst  in  1839.  Trees  that  sold  for  30-35  cents  each  in 
1835  went  unbought  at  i  o  f or  a  penny  in  1 840. 

Meanwhile  Whitmarsh,  as  noted  above,  formed  the  North¬ 
ampton  Silk  Company  in  1836.  Ill-starred,  it  was  leased  to  Joseph 
Conant  in  1839,  and  in  turn  sold  to  the  Northampton  Association 
for  Education  and  Industry  in  1841.  This  Association,  like  many 
similar  ones  of  the  period,  was  inspired  by  the  ideals  of  Charles 
Fourier,  Robert  Owen,  and  Brook  Farm.  It  failed  for  several 
reasons.  Like  most  such  bodies  it  lacked  efficient  management,  in 
part  because  of  the  democratic  ways  of  reaching  decisions  of  a 
business  nature.  Contributing  factors  were  the  burden  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  profitless  mulberry  trees  and  the  institution  of  “mutual 
criticism,”  which  resulted  in  jealousies  and  recriminations.  The 
Association  did,  however,  tide  the  silk  industry  over  a  critical 
period;  and  it  left  behind  in  Florence  a  high  level  of  civic  con¬ 
sciousness  and  leading  families  with  an  interest  in  public  welfare. 
Samuel  Hill  of  Florence,  Judge  Samuel  Hinckley  of  Northamp¬ 
ton,  and  others  took  over  a  bad  situation,  imported  experienced 
silk  men,  including  A.  T.  Lilly  as  superintendent,  and  maintained 
an  organization  that  became  the  Nonotuck  Silk  Company  in  1 866. 
They  produced  in  1 850  what  was  said  to  be  the  first  “acceptable” 
silk  twist  to  be  spooled  and  designed  for  the  sewing  machine. 
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Two  small  cotton  mills  were  in  operation  in  Leeds  and  Hay- 
denville  (Daniel  and  David  Hayden)  during  the  War  of  1812, 
but  were  closed  by  the  crisis  of  1818-19.  They  produced  yam 
for  home  weavers,  usually  on  the  “putting  out  basis.  In  1846  the 
Greenville  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company  was  incorporated  ^ 
Samuel  and  J.  P.  Williston,  Joel  Hayden,  A.  Lyinan  and  D.  G 
Littlefield.  It  used  a  four-story  building  erected  by  Whitmarsh 
for  silk  manufacture.  This  was  an  important  industry  during  the 

Paper  had  been  made  locally  ever  since  William  Butler,  founder 
of  the  Gazette,  set  up  the  first  mill  in  1786.  By  1845  there  were 
two  mills  employing  7 1  persons,  with  a  product  valued  at  $64,000 
annually.  Ten  years  later  there  were  three  mills  with  100  workers 

and  $  1 00,000  in  products,  selling  over  a  wide  area. 

There  remain  an  almost  endless  variety  of  locally  produced 
articles,  mainly  of  wood  and  metal.  Anyone  visiting  a  museum  of 
household  and  farm  tools  and  utensils  of  this  period  will  be  im¬ 
pressed  by  their  endless  variety  and  ingenuity.  The  Yankees 
loved  to  “tinker,”  and  craftsmen  skilled  in  wood  and  metal  work¬ 
ing  were  numerous.  Shepherd’s  began  the  making  of  looms  in 
1822-  the  Bay  State  Tool  Company  in  the  late  1850  s,  employing 
I  CO  men  making  various  tools  for  farm  and  home,  sold  quantities 
of  hoes  to  Southern  plantations.  For  a  time  Northampton-made 
carriages,  wagons,  and  cabinet  work  were  sold  as  far  away  as 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  Thayer 
Brothers  clocks  were  sold  by  peddlers  throughout  New  England, 
the  works  made  in  Connecticut,  the  cases  here. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  age  of  small  shops  and  mills  and 
varied  handicrafts  afforded  the  ioys  of  creative  workmanship  to 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  than  our  present  econorny. 
The  working  day  was  long,  but  the  pace  was  leisurely.  Neverthe¬ 
less  life  was  relatively  short,  the  average  being  only  40  years  in 
1 8 CO  as  compared  with  70  today.  Death  rates  were  more  than 
double,  infant  mortality  more  than  treble  current  rates.  Houses 
were  heated  by  wood  stoves  and  lighted  by  oil  lamps.  Life  tor 
many  was  relatively  niggardly  and  mean.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
industries  of  1 850  could  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  feed  and 
clothe  the  present  population,  to  say  nothing  of  providing  the 
thousand  and  one  new  comforts,  conveniences,  and  distractions 

of  the  modern  age. 
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Before  ending  this  sketch  it  would  seem  desirable  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  activities  of  Main  Street.  If  in  1 845  one  had,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Henry  S.  Gere  as  guide,  strolled  from  the  home  of  Dr. 
Higbee,  just  west  of  the  Baptist  Church,  down  the  south  side  of 
that  street  to  Pleasant  Street  then  back  on  the  north  side  to  the 
Mansion  House  on  the  site  of  St.  Mary^s  Church,  with  side  trips 
through  King  and  Court  Streets,  he  would  have  passed  4  general 
stores,  4  drug  and  grocery  stores,  4  harness  shops,  4  merchant 
tailors,  3  tinsmiths,  3  hatters,  3  boot  and  shoe  shops,  3  livery 
stables,  2  furniture  stores,  2  blacksmith  shops,  2  paint  stores,  2 
print  shops,  2  millinery  shops,  2  jewelry  stores,  2  bookbinders, 
one  book-seller,  and  one  meat  market.  He  would  have  passed  the 
homes  of  several  leading  citizens,  one  clock  and  watch  repairer 
besides  the  jewelers,  one  store  specializing  in  crockery  and  hard¬ 
ware,  one  barber  shop  and  the  shops  of  various  other  artisans, 
carpenters,  marble  workers,  stone  and  brick  masons.  If  now  we 
add  the  girls’  school  on  Round  Hill  and  the  3  ‘‘water  cure”  estab¬ 
lishments  on  Round  Hill,  in  Florence,  and  “Springdale,”  one  of 
which  was  “the  oldest  hydropathic  institute  in  America,”  as  well 
as  “one  of  the  largest  and  best  regulated  institutions  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States,”  we  can  see  that  the  economic  life  in  this  fair 
Jenny  Lind’s  “Paradise  of  America,”  was  not  lacking  in 
variety  or  attractions. 


Chapter  Ten 


The  New  Haven  and 
Northampton  Canal 

By  William  P.  Donovan 


ONE  of  the  more  ambitious  undertakings  in  New  England 
from  an  engineering  standpoint  during  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century  was  the  construction  of  the  boat  canal 
from  tide  water  at  New  Haven  to  the  Connecticut  River  at 
“Honey  Pot  Bend”  97  feet  above  sea  level  at  Northampton. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  canal  the  principal  rneans  of 
freight  transportation  in  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  was  by  flat  boats  propelled  by 
poles  on  the  Connecticut  River.  This  was  a  slow  and  tedious  proc¬ 
ess  especially  in  times  of  high  water  and  floods.  The  boats  docked 
at  the  foot  of  Pleasant  Street  when  the  water  was  high  enough 
in  the  Mill  River.  At  other  times  it  appears  that  the  landing  was 
below  the  Atwood  Airport  on  what  is  now  the  Old  Bed,  for  the 
Mill  River  entered  the  Connecticut  at  that  point  prior  to  1845. 

In  1822  plans  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  took  shape,  and 
Benjamin  Wright,  chief  engineer  of  the  Erie  Canal,  was  engaged 
to  make  the  preliminary  survey  and  his  report  was  favorable  to  its 
construction.  The  Connecticut  legislature  then  granted  a  charter 
to  the  Farmington  Canal  Company  for  the  construction  of  the 
Connecticut  section  of  the  proposed  canal,  and  the  next  year  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  issued  a  charter  to  the  Hampden  and 
Hampshire  Company  for  the  Massachusetts  section. 

W^ork  was  begun  on  the  Connecticut  section  at  the  state  line  in 
July  of  1 82 5  and  on  the  Massachusetts  section  at  the  same  point  in 
November  of  1 826.  Several  contracts  were  let  in  Connecticut  but 
only  two  in  Massachusetts.  The  one  from  the  state  line  to  West- 
field  was  given  to  the  Jarvis  and  Hurd  Company,  and  Thomas 
Shepherd  of  Northampton  received  the  other  for  the  section  from 
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Westfield  to  the  Connecticut  River.  Several  contractors  went 
bankrupt  as  a  considerable  portion  of  their  pay  was  in  stock  of 
the  company  which  had  no  market  value.  Among  these  was  Mr. 
Shepherd,  who  lost  his  entire  fortune  of  $75,000. 

The  canal  appeared  to  be  a  feasible  project  and  stock  sold 
readily.  The  promoters  envisioned  a  branch  up  the  Farmington 
River  Valley  connecting  with  the  Erie  Canal  in  New  York  and 
also  a  continuation  north  from  Northampton  following  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River  to  Lake  Memphremagog  and  the  St.  Francis  Val¬ 
ley  where  a  group  of  Canadian  financiers  would  continue  it  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  but  these  dreams,  of  course,  were  never  real¬ 
ized. 

The  canal  had  two  summits  in  its  course— the  northern  one  at 
Timber  Swamp  a  few  miles  north  of  Westfield  and  the  southern 
at  Congamond  Lake  on  the  Massachusetts-Connecticut  border, 
and  it  was  at  these  points  that  the  principal  supply  of  water  was 
introduced.  The  water  came  from  the  Westfield  River  to  Timber 
Swamp  by  means  of  a  canal  seven  miles  long.  Congamond  Lake 
supplied  the  section  to  Westfield  and  the  Connecticut  section  to 
Farmington  at  first,  but  litigation  arose  over  water  rights.  The 
operation  of  the  locks  in  dry  season  reduced  the  lake  level  and 
Salmon  Brook  in  Connecticut  and  Little  River  in  Westfield  were 
tapped  in  to  reduce  the  drain  on  the  lake.  The  Farmington-New 
Haven  section  was  supplied  by  a  canal  three  miles  long  from  the 
Farmington  River  at  Union ville.  Other  smaller  streams  were 
tapped  in  where  the  terrain  permitted,  including  Rocky  Hill 
Brook  which  now  supplies  Grant’s  ice  pond  in  this  city. 

A  few  statistics  concerning  the  canal  are  interesting.  The  cost 
of  construction  was  approximately  $13,000  per  mile  and  the  en¬ 
tire  cost  was  over  a  million  dollars.  The  total  length  was  80  miles. 
The  elevation  at  Congamond  was  220  feet  and  Timber  Swamp 
2  3 1  feet  above  sea  level.  There  were  3  2  locks  in  Massachusetts  and 
28  in  Connecticut;  13  of  these  were  from  the  Connecticut  River 
to  Westfield. 

As  for  the  locks,  their  exact  location  is  not  known  as  the  blue 
prints  were  lost  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  engineers’  field 
office  on  the  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River  at  the  completion  of 
the  canal,  but  the  ruins  of  the  locks  where  the  canal  entered  the 
river  can  still  be  seen.  The  Rocky  Hill  Basin  near  South  and  Earl 
Streets  was  probably  formed  by  one  or  more  of  these  locks. 
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The  specifications  of  the  canal  were  as  follows: 


Width  at  bottom 
Width  at  top 
Depth  of  water 
Tow  path 

Locks 


24  feet 

34  feet 
4  feet 

10  feet  wide  2  to  5  feet  above 
water 

90  feet  long  and  1 2  feet  wide 
with  a  lift  of  from  7  to  10 
feet. 


Other  traces  of  the  canal  can  still  be  seen  locally.  In  its  course  it 
went  under  the  foot  of  the  Mansion  House,  now  College  Hill, 
through  an  arched  culvert.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Gas 
and  Water  Departments  still  strike  the  masonry  when  excavating 
at  this  point.  It  then  continued  under  the  now  west  corner  of  the 
old  High  School  to  the  Mill  River  where  it  crossed  on  an  aquaduct 
246  feet  long,  presumably  of  masonry,  as  the  cost  is  listed  at 
$4,900.  It  then  followed  along  the  westerly  embankment  of  South 
Street,  where  it  now  appears  as  a  terrace  in  places,  to  the  junction 
of  what  used  to  be  Grove  and  South  Streets;  then  turned  westerly 
to  the  cut  of  the  present  railroad  where  it  was  stepped  up  by  one 
or  more  locks.  Remains  of  it  can  be  seen  beside  the  railroad  tracks 
to  the  McConnell  farm.  At  this  point  it  turned  southwesterly, 
crossing  the  present  O’Neil  Street,  where  today  it  can  be  seen 
with  water  in  it,  thence  to  the  north  end  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Manhan  River  at  Northampton  Street  in  Easthampton,  and  then 
along  West  Street,  where  its  outline  can  still  be  seen  as  a  terrace, 
continuing  through  the  lowlands  south  to  Southampton. 

From  the  warehouse  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  State  Streets, 
then  called  Canal  Street,  it  ran  along  the  entire  length  of  State 
Street  to  the  coal  yards,  then  north  through  the  level  land  erasing 
King  Street  at  Damon  Road  and  entering  the  Connecticut  River 

in  the  rear  of  the  Gleason  homestead. 

The  canal  was  completed  to  the  Connecticut  River  in  1835  an 
officially  opened  on  July  29  of  that  year.  It  was  a  gala  day  m  the 
town.  At  10  A.M.  the  boat,  Davy  Crockett,  left  the  wharf  near  the 
Mansion  House  drawn  by  four  grey  horses  with  about  a  hundred 
passengers  and  a  band  on  board.  It  set  out  to  meet  the  boat,  North¬ 
ampton,  which  had  left  New  Haven  probably  three  days  before 
with  an  equal  number  of  passengers  and  a  band.  These  passengers 
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included  many  dignitaries.  The  boats  met  about  noon  in  the 
Rocky  Hill  Basin  amid  great  rejoicing.  They  pulled  alongside 
each  other  and  Mr.  George  Bancroft,  chairman,  delivered  a  rous- 
ing  speech  of  welcome  to  which  Mayor  Flagg  of  New  Haven 
responded.  The  bands  played  and  the  passengers  joined  in  song, 
and  the  boats  then  proceeded  to  Northampton.  As  they  entered 
the  town  from  the  arch  under  Elm  Street,  they  were  greeted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Harte’s  Old  Northampton  Canal,  by  “the  waving  of 
handkerchiefs  by  the  ladies  on  the  rear  verandas  of  the  Mansion 
House  (which  stood  where  St.  Mary’s  Rectory  and  Church  stand 
today),  the  huzzas  of  the  crowd,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the 
firing  of  cannon.”  It  was  probably  the  greatest  welcome  the  town 
had  ever  given.  The  boats  continued  to  the  Connecticut  River 
and  then  returned  to  Lyman’s  Lane,  now  Finn  Street,  where  the 
passengers  disembarked  and,  led  by  the  two  bands,  proceeded 
through  King  and  Main  Streets  to  the  warehouse  at  Elm  and  State 
Streets  where  “plates  were  laid”  for  300  at  $1.00  apiece.  There 
were  more  speeches  and  general  celebration  here. 

Up  to  1836  the  canal  was  operated  by  two  companies,  the 
Farmington  Company  and  the  Hampshire  and  Hampden  Com¬ 
pany.  Even  at  that  early  date  they  were  experiencing  financial 
difficulties.  The  subscribers  to  the  stock  were  slow  in  meeting 
their  payments  and  it  was  decided  to  form  a  new  corporation 
under  the  name  of  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  Company. 
The  anticipated  freight  traffic  never  materialized,  and  mainte¬ 
nance  costs  were  excessive.  The  spillways  were  inadequate  to 
carry  off  the  excess  water  during  heavy  rains,  causing  washouts, 
and  the  muskrats  dug  holes  in  the  banks  releasing  the  water.  The 
human  element  entered  the  picture  when  some  of  the  landowners, 
whose  land  had  been  taken  by  eminent  domain,  were  not  averse 
to  digging  holes  and  emptying  the  basins.  One  such  incident  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  trip  of  the  boat  from  New  Haven  on  the  open¬ 
ing  day.  The  boat  was  delayed  several  hours  at  Southampton 
where  some  “low-spirited  wag”  released  the  water  in  one  of  the 
basins  during  the  night.  Droughts  and  the  leachy  nature  of  the 
soil  in  some  areas  were  also  obstacles  to  its  operation.  Another 
detrimental  factor  was  the  fact  that  it  was  possible  to  operate  the 
canal  only  seven  or  eight  months  a  year  as  navigation  was  impos¬ 
sible  during  the  winter  months. 

In  1846  the  company  was  advertising  passenger  and  freight 
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service  to  Cheapside  in  Greenfield  from  the  canal  at  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  River  via  the  steamer,  Franklin^  three  times  a  week.  It  is  not 
known  whether  or  not  they  owned  this  boat.  Freight  rates  were 
also  quoted.  The  rate  on  a  barrel  of  flour  from  Albany  via  the 
Western  Railroad  to  Westfield  and  then  by  boat  to  Northampton 
was  34  cents.  The  peak  loads  were  carried  in  September  of  1839 
when  106  boats  cleared  from  New  Haven  with  cargoes  totaling 
2000  tons  or  approximately  half  the  capacity  of  a  single  freight 
train  of  100  cars  today. 

The  advent  of  the  railroad  spelled  the  death  of  the  canal  and 
it  gave  up  the  ghost  at  the  close  of  the  1 847  season.  A  total  loss  of 
over  a  million  dollars  to  the  stockholders  had  been  incurred. 
Judge  Samuel  Hinckley  was  the  heaviest  stockholder  at  this  time, 

and  he  lost  his  entire  investment  of  $40,000. 

An  engraving  made  about  this  time  shows  the  artist  s  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  scene  near  the  Edwards’  Church  corner  on  State  Street 
showing  the  canal  and  the  rear  of  the  Mansion  House  with  the 
Judge  Talbot  house,  now  Capen  House  of  Smith  College,  and 
The  Manse  in  the  background.  The  warehouse  stood  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  Elm  and  State  Streets,  and  this  site  is  now  marked  by  a 
plaque.  This  building  was  used  in  later  years  as  a  livery  stable  with 
a  blacksmith  shop  in  the  basement. 


Chapter  Eleven 


The  Hanging  of  Daley 
and  Halligan 

By  Richard  C.  Garvey 


N^EVER  in  its  152  years  had  Northampton  been  so 
crowded  as  it  was  on  June  5,  1806.  Some  estimated  that 
the  little  township  of  2500  souls  was  that  day  host  to 
more  than  15,000  persons. 

Those  who  arrived  here  early  were  able  to  see  Major  General 
Ebenezer  Mattoon  of  the  Fourth  Division,  Massachusetts  Militia, 
high  sheriff  of  Hampshire  County,  ride  in  from  Amherst  on  his 
parade  horse.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  aides,  all  armed  with 
pistols  hanging  by  their  saddles.  According  to  the  early  risers, 
they  “presented  a  very  imposing  appearance.’’ 

At  10:30,  the  sheriff,  attended  by  his  deputies,  a  company  of 
artillery  and  a  detachment  of  militia,  removed  from  the  new  stone 
jailhouse  on  Pleasant  Street  the  two  men  whose  scheduled  execu¬ 
tion  had  attracted  the  enormous  crowd  to  the  county  seat.  They 
were  Dominic  Daley,  34,  and  James  Halligan,  27,  of  Boston,  na¬ 
tives  of  Ireland,  who  had  been  in  jail  since  their  arrest  in  Novem¬ 
ber  soon  after  the  body  of  Marcus  Lyon,  a  young  Connecticut 
farmer,  was  found  in  a  stream  at  Wilbraham.  He  had  been 
bludgeoned  to  death  and  robbed,  and  Daley  and  Halligan  were 
convicted  of  the  hideous  crime. 

Those  frugal  Hampshire  farmers  who  started  estimating  the 
cost  of  the  military  parade  that  was  attending  the  prisoners  on 
their  way  to  the  gallows  were  told  of  reports  that  the  prisoners’ 
fellow  countrymen  were  coming  from  Boston  to  rescue  the  con¬ 
demned  men  from  the  sheriff.  However,  the  only  friend  who 
walked  with  them  was  not  an  Irishman,  but  a  refugee  from  terror- 
torn  France,  and  his  mission  was  of  a  different  nature. 

He  was  Reverend  Jean  Louis  Anne  Magdeleine  Lefebvre  de 
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Cheverus,  a  38-year-old  Catholic  priest,  assistant  to  Reverend 
Doctor  Francis  Matignon  of  Boston,  whose  parish  embraced  all 
of  New  England.  Father  Cheverus  was  born  in  Lower  Maine, 
France,  son  of  a  police  lieutenant,  nephew  of  the  mayor  and  of 
the  local  pastor.  In  his  23d  year,  he  was  made  a  priest  in  the  last 
public  ordination  in  Paris  before  the  French  Revolution. 

Forced  to  flee  France  when  the  revolt  brought  in  anti-clerical 
laws.  Father  Cheverus  went  to  England  and,  in  1796,  accepted 
the  invitation  of  his  former  seminary  professor.  Father  Matignon, 
to  come  to  Boston. 

Most  of  his  time  and  energy  were  devoted  to  the  Indians  of 
Maine  and  to  the  scattered  settlements  of  poor  Catholics  in  New 
England,  so  Father  Cheverus  often  found  it  necessary  to  shun 
the  learned  society  which  he  would  have  graced.  However,  he 
helped  to  establish  the  Boston  Athenaeum  to  which  he  donated 
some  of  his  Hebrew  and  Latin  texts,  and  became  friendly  with 
some  of  the  state’s  most  illustrious  sons.  He  occupied  the  seat  of 
honor  at  the  banquet  for  President  John  Adams,  who  later  con¬ 
tributed  generously  to  help  Father  Cheverus  and  his  pastor  to 

build  Holy  Cross  Church  at  Boston. 

It  was  to  the  humble  living  quarters  of  this  little  church  that 
the  appeal  of  Daley  and  Halligan  was  delivered  in  the  late  spring 
of  1806.  “We  adore  in  the  judgment  of  men,  liable  to  be  deceived, 
the  decrees  of  Providence.  If  we  are  not  guilty  of  the  crime  im¬ 
puted  to  us,  we  have  committed  other  sins,  and,  to  expiate  them, 
we  accept  death  with  resignation.  We  are  solicitous  only  about 
our  salvation;  it  is  in  your  hands;  come  to  our  assistance.” 

Father  Cheverus  answered  the  call  and,  arriving  in  Northamp¬ 
ton  during  the  first  week  of  June,  1 806,  went  to  the  tavern  of 
Asahel  Pomeroy.  It  was  the  proprietor  himself  who  turned  him 
away,  but  it  was  Mrs.  Pomeroy  who  received  credit  for  warning 
her  husband  against  letting  a  papist  priest  enter  under  the  roof. 

Father  Cheverus  joined  his  parishioners  at  the  jail  and  there 
said  the  first  Mass  ever  celebrated  in  Northampton.  The  prisoners 
received  the  Sacraments,  and  the  priest  gave  them  counsel  and 

blessing  to  prepare  them  for  death. 

On  the  morning  of  execution,  Daley  and  Halligan  were  not 

permitted  to  borrow  razors,  for  the  guards  feared  that  the  men 
would  suicide  and  preclude  the  ceremonies  which  thousands  were 
coming  to  witness.  However,  the  word  of  Father  Cheverus 
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caused  the  guards  to  change  their  decision  and  the  prisoners  were 
clean  shaven  when  the  sheriff  and  numerous  attendants  arrived. 

The  procession  followed  the  route  taken  by  Daley  and  Halli- 
gan  only  seven  weeks  earlier  when  they  had  been  removed  to  the 
Hampshire  County  Courthouse  to  face  trial  for  the  murder  at 
Wilbraham.  Except  for  Daley’s  wife  and  mother,  there  were 
none  to  sustain  them  as  they  went  on  trial  for  their  lives.  The 
prisoners  would  probably  have  felt  even  more  abandoned  if  they 
had  been  better  acquainted  with  those  in  the  courtroom. 

There  was  Justice  Samuel  Sewall  who  had  joined  Justice  The- 
ophilus  Bradbury  in  an  opinion  against  Father  Matignon  in  which 
Catholics  were  warned  that  they  were  only  tolerated  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  should  expect  nothing  more.  The  other  judge  who 
was  to  conduct  the  murder  trial  was  Justice  Theodore  Sedgwick 
whose  contempt  for  the  unlettered  workmen  and  farmers  had 
made  his  mansion  at  Stockbridge  a  target  during  Shays  Rebellion. 

The  attorney  general,  James  Sullivan,  was  the  lawyer  who  had 
precipitated  the  case  during  which  Father  Matignon  heard  the 
court’s  warning  about  Catholics,  and  who  had  tried  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  convict  Father  Cheverus  on  a  marriage  law  complaint  for 
which  Judge  Bradbury  was  eager  to  impose  a  pillory  sentence. 
With  the  attorney  general  was  John  Hooker  of  Springfield,  who 
had  been  named  special  prosecutor  of  Daley  and  Halligan. 

The  commonwealth  had  had  five  months  in  which  to  prepare 
its  case,  but  no  one  asked  the  defendants  whether  or  not  they 
wished  to  have  counsel  until  after  they  had  pleaded  innocent  on 
April  2  2.  The  court  then  assigned  attorneys  and  allowed  them 
48  hours  in  which  to  prepare  the  defense. 

One  of  these  newly-assigned  lawyers,  Francis  Blake  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  made  a  determined  effort  to  save  Daley  and  Halligan.  Al¬ 
though  he  could  not,  on  such  short  notice,  locate  any  defense 
witnesses,  his  expert  cross  examination  did  much  to  weaken  the 
commonwealth’s  case. 

Attorney  Thomas  Gould  was  to  have  closed  the  defense,  ^‘but 
the  evening  having  far  elapsed  and  the  prisoners  signifying  their 
assent,  he  declined  addressing  the  jury.” 

Blake  was  tired  and  was  suffering  with  a  severe  head  cold,  but 
would  not  cite  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  nor  would  he  ask  his 
clients  to  excuse  him.  After  subjecting  the  commonwealth’s  evi¬ 
dence  to  critical  scrutiny,  he  addressed  the  jury  in  words  which 
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may  indicate  the  tenor  of  the  people  of  Hampshire  County  in 

1806.  -n  i_  u  u 

“Pronounce  then  a  verdict  against  them.  Tell  them  . . .  that  the 

name  of  an  Irishman  is,  among  us,  but  another  name  for  a  robber 
and  an  assassin;  that  every  man’s  hand  is  lifted  against  him;  that 
when  a  crime  of  unexampled  atrocity  is  perpetrated  among  us, 
we  look  for  an  Irishman;  that  because  he  is  an  outlaw,  with  him 
the  benevolent  maxim  of  our  law  is  reversed,  and  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  is  accused,  he  is  presumed  to  be  guilty,  until  his  mno- 

cence  appears.” 

However,  the  innocence  of  Daley  pd  Halligan  did  not  appear. 
The  jury  remained  out  only  a  few  minutes  and,  before  the  end  of 
the  day  on  which  the  hearing  began,  two  Irishmen  were  con¬ 
victed  of  murder.  Three  days  later.  Judge  Sedgwick  sentenced 
them  to  he  hanged  and  their  bodies  to  be  dissected  and  anato- 

myzed.”  .  ^  . 

On  the  morning  of  June  5,  the  procession  did  not  stop  at  the 

courthouse  but  proceeded  a  few  more  feet  to  the  church  where 

Jonathan  Edwards  had  preached.  Its  pastor.  Reverend  Solomon 

Williams,  and  the  other  ministers  of  the  county  had  arranged  a 

special  service,  but  Father  Cheverus  protested.  tt  n- 

The  priest  probably  recalled  the  words  Daley  and  Halligan 
had  written  in  their  second  letter  to  him;  ‘  It  will  be  a  painful 
task  for  you  after  the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey  and  especially 
after  the  sad  impressions  made  on  your  heart  by  the  sight  or  two 
young  men  about  to  die  in  the  bloom  of  youth;  but  you  will  not 
refuse  us  this  favor,  and  reduce  us  to  the  necessity  of  hstening, 
just  before  we  die,  to  the  voice  of  one  who  is  not  a  Catholic. 

The  usually  mild  Father  Cheverus  was  firm.  The  will  of  the 
dying  is  sacred;  they  have  desired  to  have  no  one  but  myself,  and 
I  alone  will  speak  to  them.”  He  gave  his  sermon  on  I  John  3;  15: 
“Everyone  who  hates  his  brother  is  a  murderer,  and  you  know 
that  no  murderer  has  eternal  life  abiding  in  him.”  The  pnest  di¬ 
rected  some  of  his  words  to  the  many  women  who  were  waiting 
to  see  the  double  hanging,  and  it  is  said  that  not  a  woman  re¬ 
mained  when  the  sermon  ended.  ,  , ,  cu  u 

However,  there  were  plenty  of  men  and  children  to  nil  me 

area  at  Pancake  Plain.  An  eight-year-old  boy,  hanging  out  of  a 
tree  in  order  to  get  a  better  view,  could  recall  the  scene  in  great 
detail  70  years  later.  When  their  work  was  done,  the  guards  went 
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to  Capt.  Joseph  Cook’s  for  entertainment  which  cost  the  county- 
more  than  $25.  Other  expenses  included  $8.  to  Mr.  Pomeroy  for 
the  dinner  served  to  the  ministers,  $7.  to  Hezekiah  Russell  who 
built  the  gallows,  and  $2.17  for  ropes  and  cords. 

Mrs.  Mary  Shepherd,  daughter  of  Gen.  Seth  Pomeroy  and 
widow  of  Dr.  Levi  Shepherd,  wrote  in  her  diary  about  the  Catho¬ 
lic  priest:  a  remarkable,  mild  man”  who  “explains  his  religion  in 
a  very  different  manner  from  what  we  have  always  been  taught.” 
About  Daley  and  Halligan,  she  wrote:  “The  criminals  who  were 
executed  this  day  in  the  last  words  denied  the  crime,  and  de¬ 
clared  their  innocence  in  a  most  solemn  manner,  and  forgave 
everyone  as  they  hoped  for  pardon  themselves.  Poor  men,  they 
must  have  been  guilty.” 

Contemporary  accounts  state  that  of  the  15,000  persons  pres¬ 
ent,  “scarcely  one  had  doubt  about  their  guilt.”  Notwithstanding 
this  unanimous  certainty,  many  people  asked  Father  Cheverus,  to 
whom  Daley  and  Halligan  had  gone  to  Confession,  if  he  would 
tell  whether  or  not  the  two  men  had  confessed  to  murder.  In  the 
last  of  a  series  of  talks  requested  by  Northampton  residents,  he 
explained  “the  doctrine  of  the  Church  respecting  Confession  and 
the  inviolable  secrecy  imposed  upon  the  confessor,  which  he  can¬ 
not  break  even  to  save  a  kingdom.” 

Joseph  Clarke  of  Hawley  Street,  who  was  host  to  Father  Chev¬ 
erus  during  the  latter  part  of  his  visit  here,  was  one  of  several 
townspeople  who  urged  the  priest  to  remain  longer  in  Northamp¬ 
ton,  but  he  had  to  return  to  his  parish  duties.  Two  years  later, 
despite  his  protests,  he  was  named  first  bishop  of  Boston,  and 

served  until  1823  when  he  returned  to  France  to  assume  bishopric 
there.  ^ 

Cheverus  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  and 
raised  to  the  French  peerage.  Rev.  Dr.  William  Ellery  Channing, 
the  Unitarian  leader  in  Boston,  wrote:  “Has  not  the  metropolis 
of  New  England  witnessed  a  sublime  example  of  Christian  vir¬ 
tue  in  a  Catholic  bishop?  Who  among  our  religious  teachers 
would  solicit  a  comparison  between  himself  and  the  devoted 
Cheverus?  He  has  left  us;  but  not  to  be  forgotten.  He  enjoys 
among  us  what  to  such  a  man  must  be  dearer  than  fame.  His  name 
is  cherished,  where  the  great  of  this  world  are  unknown.  It  is 
pronounced  with  blessing,  with  grateful  tears,  with  sighs  for  his 
return,  in  many  an  abode  of  sorrow  and  want.” 
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Whenever  this  ‘‘remarkable,  mild  man”  of  Mrs.  Shepherd  s 
diary  spoke  of  the  two  men  whom  he  had  attended  at  Northamp¬ 
ton,  he  referred  to  them  as  innocent.  However,  in  1 836,  soon  after 
recdving  the  red  hat  of  a  cardinal,  Cheverus  went  to  his  death 
without  receiving  the  report  that  a  certain  native-born  man  had 
confessed  the  murder  for  which  Daley  and  Halligan  had  been 

executed. 


Chapter  Twelve 


Oliver  Smith,  Esquire 

By  Richard  C.  Garvey 


N^O  one  quite  believes  the  story  of  Smith  Charities  the  first 
time  he  hears  it.  In  Northampton,  Greenfield,  Amherst, 
Hatfield,  Deerfield,  Hadley,  Whately,  and  Williams¬ 
burg,  boys  learn  trades  and  get  $500;  girls  learn  housekeeping 
and  get  $300,  or  get  married  and  collect  $50,  and  widows  with 
children  get  $50  each  year. 

Some  of  the  disbelievers  ask  questions  trying  to  find  the  “catch.” 
“Who  or  what  do  you  have  to  be  to  get  in  on  it?” 

Any  indigent  person  can  qualify,  whatever  his  politics,  color, 
or  religion. 

“Does  the  government  furnish  the  money?” 

Not  a  nickel,  but  it  has  taxed  Smith  Charities  a  sum  greater 
than  the  entire  original  fund. 

“Won’t  it  run  out  of  money?  ” 

Let’s  hope  not.  Starting  with  less  than  $400,000  a  little  more 
than  a  century  ago.  Smith  Charities  has  given  more  than  $3,500,- 
000  in  benefits,  and  now  has  invested  funds  of  more  than  $2,000,- 
000. 

The  disbelief  that  prompts  the  questions  is  a  tribute  to  the  man 
who  planned  the  whole  thing.  This  incredulity  honors  an  in¬ 
credible  man,  Oliver  Smith,  Esquire,  late  of  Hatfield. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  Smith  and  Mary  Morton  Smith  of  Hatfield 
in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  had  six  sons,  ail  of  whom  lived 
beyond  the  Biblical  age.  The  last  to  be  born  and  the  last  to  die, 
the  only  one  not  to  marry  and  the  only  one  to  acquire  a  fortune 
was  named  Oliver. 

Born  only  ten  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
Oliver  never  saw  service  in  that  war  as  did  three  of  his  brothers. 
In  fact,  he  never  left  Hatfield  except  for  a  brief  stay  in  Chester¬ 
field,  N.H.,  when  he  was  in  his  early  20’s,  and  even  briefer  trips 
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to  Boston  and  to  New  York.  Yet  it  was  Ohio  that  started  his  for¬ 
tune. 

When  Mrs.  Smith  started  to  distribute  her  late  husband’s  estate 
among  her  children  in  1791,  all  except  Oliver  needed  the  money 
to  help  sustain  the  homes  they  had  established.  Bachelor  Oliver, 
living  at  home,  invested  some  of  the  1 1 1 7  5  in  his  cattle  business, 
but  also  had  enough  to  become  a  shareholder  in  the  Connecticut 
Land  Co.  which  purchased  all  of  Connecticut’s  lands  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Reserve.  When  the  territory  was  set  off  five  years  later,  Oliver 
owned  1000  acres  in  Northampton,  Ohio,  and  several  hundred 
acres  in  a  little  community  named  Cleaveland  in  honor  of  the 
company  agent,  Moses  Cleaveland.  In  1803,  everyone,  including 
Oliver  Smith,  thought  that  Ohio  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union. 
Not  until  1953  was  someone  going  to  find  the  error.  Blissfully  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  mistake,  Oliver  Smith  happily  watched  the  value 
of  his  Ohio  properties  climb  ever  higher.  Back  in  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  people  were  organizing  a  bank  and,  of  course, 
Oliver  Smith  was  a  director. 

When  Oliver  Smith  went  courting  every  Sunday  after  sun¬ 
down,  maybe  he  talked  only  about  Ohio  land  prices  and  the  new 
bank  at  Northampton.  Perhaps  Roxana  Graves  thought  that  Oli¬ 
ver  did  not  want  to  talk  about  more  important  things  because  he 
did  not  think  he  should  leave  his  aged  mother.  When  Mrs.  Smith 
died  in  1807  and  Oliver  moved  into  his  brother  s  house,  the  38- 
year-old  Miss  Graves  married  a  Northampton  widower  with  five 
children.  Oliver  never  called  on  her  again  until  after  her  husband 
died  3  8  years  later. 

Although  Oliver  Smith  had  someone  witness  Benjamin  Smith’s 
signature  on  the  receipts  for  Oliver’s  $2  a  week  board,  there  are 
no  indications  that  the  brothers  were  not  dear  friends.  Every¬ 
thing  Oliver  Smith  did  was  done  with  exactness,  whether  he  was 
legislating  in  the  General  Court,  serving  as  a  Presidential  elector, 
keeping  the  accounts  for  a  Hatfield  schoolhouse-raising,  selling  a 
cow,  or  paying  his  board  bill. 

When  Benjamin  gave  his  only  daughter,  Almira,  in  marriage  to 
Samuel  F.  Lyman  of  Northampton,  he  threw  open  the  rarely- 
viewed  front  room  of  his  handsome  gambrel-roofed  residence. 
Guests  sat  in  the  straight,  hair-filled  chairs  and  admired  the  rich 
velvet  wallpaper  with  its  rows  of  poppies  and  shepherds.  There 
was  another  rare  sight  to  be  admired.  Oliver  Smith,  whose  trips 
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to  the  tailor  shops  were  so  unusual  as  to  be  the  subject  of  village 
jests,  wore  a  brand  new  suit. 

To  help  fill  the  void  in  the  house  after  Almira’s  marriage,  Mrs. 
Smith  brought  her  lo-year-old  niece,  Eliza  A.  Warner  of  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  to  live  in  the  Hatfield  homestead.  This  girl  became  a 
close  companion  to  Oliver  Smith,  and  was  not  forgotten  by  him 
when  he  wrote  his  will. 

A  rich  and  frugal  bachelor  will  always  be  a  favorite  topic  of 
neighborhood  conversation,  but  Oliver  Smith  had  other  claims  on 
their  attention.  In  1830,  when  pipes  were  run  through  the  church 
to  take  some  of  the  chill  off,  Mr.  Smith  and  40  followers  “signed 
off”  and  left  the  society.  How  the  tongues  must  have  wagged 
when  Mr.  Smith  started  receiving  regularly  a  copy  of  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Register,  organ  of  Unitarianism!  By  the  time  Mr.  Smith 
started  also  receiving  The  Working^man^s  Advocate,  his  neighbors 
must  have  stopped  being  amazed  at  anything  this  strange  man  did. 

However,  even  those  who  thought  that  they  knew  everything 
that  was  going  on  in  Hatfield  didn’t  know  why  Mr.  Smith  so  fre¬ 
quently  rowed  a  boat  over  to  the  North  Hadley  home  of  Charles 
Porter  Phelps,  now  called  the  Sessions  House,  built  south  of  the 
Moses  Porter  homestead  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Lawyer 
Phelps’  nephew.  Bishop  Frederic  Dan  Huntington. 

Making  money  and  making  plans  to  give  it  away  were  the 
major  activities  of  the  last  15  years  of  Oliver  Smith’s  life.  His 
visits  to  the  Widow  Roxana  Starkweather  and  to  his  lawyer’s 
home  indicate  that  he  was  in  reasonably  good  health,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  of,  or  perhaps  in  spite  of,  the  various  concoctions  which 
doctors  recommended  for  his  ailments.  These  prescriptions  are 
still  in  existence  and  may  explain  why  he  cut  from  his  will  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  $5000  be  given  to  a  hospital. 

Three  days  before  Christmas  in  1845,  Oliver  Smith  died  and, 
after  brief  ceremonies  in  the  meeting  house,  was  buried  in  Hat¬ 
field’s  cemetery. 

None  of  his  nieces  and  nephews  knew  that  he  had  sent  money 
to  Greece  when  it  was  fighting  for  independence,  nor  that  he  had 
just  given  $500  to  help  repatriate  in  Africa  freed  American  slaves. 
Even  if  they  had  known  about  these  and  other  charities,  they 
would  not  have  been  prepared  for  the  reading  of  their  uncle’s  27- 
page  will. 

“In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  Oliver  Smith  of  Hatfield  in  the 
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County  of  Hampshire  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Esquire,  being  of  sound  and  disposing  mind  and  memory  do  .  . 

Before  the  first  manuscript  page  was  turned,  the  relatives  must 
have  had  more  than  a  dim  realization  that  they  might  not  become 
rich  after  all.  Long  before  the  27th  page  was  reached,  they  were 
indignant,  but  not  speechless. 

Their  determination  to  break  the  will  was  roundly  applauded 
by  the  Hampshire  Gazette,  In  its  weekly  tirades  against  the  late 
Oliver  Smith,  the  Gazette  editor  included  such  barbs  as  this:  “A 
man’s  character  is  formed  during  life.  If  he  clings  to  his  money, 
with  a  miser’s  grasp,  as  long  as  life  lasts,  and  only  devotes  it  to 
objects  of  charity  when  he  can  no  longer  retain  it  himself,  we 
think  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  have  his  name  enrolled  among  the 
truly  benevolent,  especially  if  he  makes  provision  that  his  estate 
shall  go  on  in  process  of  accumulation,  for  years  after  his  decease, 
in  order  that  some  grand,  name-perpetuating  scheme  may  be  con¬ 
summated.” 

At  first,  the  heirs-in-law  thought  that  they  would  contend  that 
Uncle  Oliver  was  not  of  sound  mind  when  he  wrote  his  will,  but 
then  they  decided  instead  to  argue  that  one  of  the  witnesses,  The- 
ophilus  Parsons  Phelps,  was  incompetent.  They  hired  his  first 
cousin,  Atty.  Charles  Phelps  Huntington,  to  prove  it.  Judge  Itha- 
mar  Conkey  was  quick  to  agree  when  Mr.  Huntington  contended 
that  the  judge,  an  Amherst  resident,  should  disqualify  himself. 
Too  quick,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  decided.  It  ordered  him 
to  hear  the  case.  When  he  allowed  the  will,  the  heirs  considered 
themselves  aggrieved  and  appealed  to  the  High  Court. 

To  assist  Mr.  Huntington,  the  heirs-in-law  retained  Rufus 
Choate,  whose  brilliance  in  the  United  States  Senate  had  won  him 
world-wide  reputation,  and  Reuben  Atwater  Chapman,  later  to 
be  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court.  Six  of 
the  eight  towns  mentioned  in  the  will  accepted  the  challenge. 
They  retained  Daniel  Webster,  the  godlike  Daniel,  to  defend 
the  wdl.  Osmyn  Baker  and  Charles  Edward  Forbes  were  his 
junior  counsellors.  Judge  Samuel  Sumner  Wilde  who,  like  Choate 
and  Webster,  was  a  Dartmouth  man,  was  assigned  to  the  special 
hearing  which  opened  in  Hampshire  County  s  courthouse  two 

days  after  Independence  Day  in  1847. 

Many  records  were  broken.  Judge  Charles  Augustus  Dewey 
and  his  wife,  the  sister  of  DeWitt  Clinton,  gave  their  most  im- 
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pressive  party  in  the  Dewey  House.  The  Mansion  House  land¬ 
lord  broke  his  own  temperance  rule  so  that  Daniel  Webster  could 
treat  his  cold.  Hampshire  farmers  and  Amherst  College  students 
hung  from  the  rungs  of  fire  ladders  raised  to  the  courthouse  win¬ 
dows.  The  judge  moved  over  to  let  visitors  sit  at  his  bench  while 
Webster  and  Choate  argued  over  $400,000.  The  thermometer 
registered  95  degrees,  and  newspaper  reporters  sought  figures  of 
speech  adequate  to  reflect  the  drama  of  the  courtroom  scene. 
When  this  brilliant  display  was  concluded,  the  jury  decided  in 
favor  of  Oliver  Smith,  Daniel  Webster,  and  eight  very  fortunate 
towns. 

Oliver  Smith  has  given  more  than  $3,500,000  to  indigent  per¬ 
sons  in  the  eight  communities,  and  more  millions  will  be  given  in 
the  years  to  come. 

However,  a  greater  contribution  was  the  example  he  set  for 
others.  He  was  the  first  Hampshire  County  philanthropist,  but 
many  others  followed  him.  Judge  Charles  Edward  Forbes,  who 
worked  in  the  courts  to  sustain  the  Smith  will,  left  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  to  found  a  library  at  Northampton.  Samuel  Willis- 
ton  of  Easthampton,  one  of  the  jurors  who  voted  to  have  the 
Smith  will  sustained,  contributed  about  two  million  dollars  to 
educational  and  charitable  institutions,  most  of  them  in  this 
county.  Sophia  Smith,  Oliver’s  niece,  left  her  fortune  (which 
her  brother  Austin  had  left  to  her)  to  found  Smith  Academy  and 
Smith  College,  and  Deacon  George  W.  Hubbard,  second  presi¬ 
dent  of  Smith  Charities,  left  his  fortune  to  that  college.  John 
Clarke’s  school  where  the  deaf  might  be  taught  was  established 
some  30  years  after  Oliver  Smith  outlined  such  a  school.  The 
Academy  of  Music  was  given  to  Northampton  by  E.  H.  R.  Ly¬ 
man,  brother-in-law  of  Oliver’s  favorite  niece  in  whose  home  he 
lived  until  her  marriage. 

Oliver  Smith  did  more  than  give  money  to  the  indigent  and 
good  example  to  the  wealthy.  By  his  philanthropic  will  he  tried 
to  do  more  than  help  train  good  housekeepers  and  able  craftsmen, 
more  than  assist  widows  and  fatherless  children. 

By  setting  aside  a  fund  for  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
he  hoped  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  “relief  and  elevation”  of 
the  Negroes,  whom  he  called  “that  degraded  class  of  mankind.” 

Also,  writing  his  will  when  the  Knownothings  were  riding  to 
power,  Oliver  Smith  put  into  practice  the  unpopular  ideas  of 
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religious  tolerance.  His  will  was  inelastic;  “And  provided  further, 
that  neither  in  the  selection  of  the  boys,  nor  in  the  choice  of 
families  in  which  they  are  to  be  bound  out— nor  in  the  bestow- 
ment  of  any  benefit  or  privilege  arising  from  this  fund  shall  there 
ever  be  any  distinction  made,  or  preference  given,  on  account  of 
any  religious  sect  or  political  or  other  party  whatsoever.” 

Historians  claim  that  every  man  is  a  reflection  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lives.  Occasionally,  however,  there  is  born  a  man  who 
apparently  comprehends  the  value  of  methods  yet  untried,  of 
theories  yet  unproved.  Succeeding  generations  marvel  at  the 
keen  perception  of  a  man  whose  foresight  is  confirmed  by  the 
passing  years.  Such  a  man  was  Oliver  Smith,  Esquire,  late  of  Hat¬ 
field. 


Chapter  Thirteen 


Dr.  Sylvester  Graham 

By  Richard  C.  Garvey 


Dr.  SYLVESTER  GRAHAM  predicted  that  many  monu¬ 
ments  would  perpetuate  his  name.  There  is  one:  the  Gra¬ 
ham  cracker. 

The  scientist,  faddist,  and  lecturer  believed  that  people  would 
flock  to  Northampton  to  see  the  peg  on  which  he  had  hung  his 
hat,  but  many  of  those  who  visit  Young’s  Cafe  on  Pleasant  Street 
don’t  even  know  that  they  are  in  his  house,  to  say  nothing  of 
caring  where  he  left  his  hat. 

Dr.  Graham  believed  that  a  huge  pinnacle  of  stone  would  mark 
his  burial  place  which  would  be  a  destination  of  pilgrimages. 
Bridge  Street  Cemetery  workers  will  locate  the  little  plot  for 
anyone  who  wishes  to  visit  it. 

However,  the  graham  cracker  is  certainly  no  insignificant 
monument.  No  less  an  authority  than  Professor  Edward  Everett 
Hale  wrote  only  25  years  ago:  “Slavery  has  gone  by,  and  as  a 
cause  is  almost  forgotten;  women’s  rights  are  no  longer  an  issue; 
though  temperance  and  prohibition  are  still  unsettled  questions, 
in  spite  of  legislation  and  propaganda.  Yet  people  are  so  used  to 
graham  bread  that  it  never  occurs  to  them  nowadays  that  at  one 
time  this  simple  article  of  food  was  the  subject  of  prolonged  con¬ 
troversy;  for  in  the  1830’s,  the  theories  of  Dr.  Sylvester  Graham 
were  among  the  much  discussed  topics  of  the  time.  People  put 
aside  the  ancient  but  good  advice  to  take  no  thought  as  to  what 
they  should  eat  or  what  they  should  drink,  but  from  the  very 
breakfast  table  they  discussed  whether  they  should  drink  tea  or 
coffee  or  cold  water  only,  whether  they  should  eat  whole  wheat 
or  milled  or  bolted  flour,  whether  animal  food  was  humane  and 
healthful,  whether  while  abstaining  from  alcoholic  drinks,  the 
intoxicant  should  still  lurk  in  preserves  and  mince  pies.  They  had 
as  many  fads  on  diet  as  nowadays,  and  they  rolled  the  discussion 
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on  this  inexhaustible  topic  like  a  sweet  morsel  under  the  tongue.” 

This  man  who  had  such  an  impact  on  America’s  bill  of  fare 
was  born  July  5,  1794,  the  youngest  of  17  children  of  Rev.  John 
Graham,  physician  and  first  minister  of  the  West  Suffield  Con¬ 
gregational  Church.  At  that  time,  Suffield  was  no  longer  a  part  of 
old  Hampshire  County.  Hartford,  not  Northampton,  was  its 
county  seat.  IVlr.  Graham’s  friend  and  Yale  classmate,  Phineas 
Lyman,  had  effected  that  change  soon  after  the  minister  was  es¬ 
tablished.  Mr.  Graham  was  chaplain  to  General  Lyman’s  expedi¬ 
tion  which  took  Havana  from  the  Spanish  during  the  so-called 
French  and  Indian  War,  but  a  treaty  gave  it  back  the  next  year. 
Much  more  lasting  was  the  peaceful  secession  of  Suffield.  Only 
that  strange  little  indenture  on  the  Adassachusetts-Connecticut 
line  remains  to  recall  the  complicated  border  disputes  between 

the  two  states.  j  r  j-  j 

When  Sylvester  was  two  years  old,  his  father  died 

bo^^s  upbringing  wus  entrusted  successively^  to  vsnous 
relatives.  Both  his  health  and  his  education  suffered,  and  he  wm 
in  his  30th  year  before  he  enrolled  at  Amherst  Academy  to  begin 
studies  for  the  ministry. 

Perhaps  it  was  there,  in  the  autumn  of  1823,  that  Sylvester 
(^f^bam  started  to  develop  his  ideas  about  health,  diet,  and  exer¬ 
cise.  In  his  later  writings,  there  are  echoes  of  some  of  the  opinions 
of  Rev.  Heman  Humphrey,  who  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
academy  at  the  time  the  academy  accepted  Sylvester  as  a  student. 

Mr.  Humphrey,  like  Sylvester’s  father,  was  a  Yale  graduate 
and  a  minister.  Like  Sylvester  himself,  the  new  president  had  been 
a  Connecticut  farmer  and  teacher  before  deciding  to  study  for  the 
ministry.  Sylvester  may  have  been  more  impressed  than  some 
other  students  as  Mr.  Humphrey  referred  in  his  inaugural  to  the 
mother’s  care  of  her  son.  “Instead  of  keeping  him  shut  up  all  day 
with  a  stove,  and  graduating  his  sleeping  room  by  Fahrenheit,  let 
him  face  the  keen  edge  of  the  north  wind,  when  the  mercury  is 
below  cypher,  and  instead  of  minding  a  little  shivering  and  com¬ 
plaining  when  he  returns,  cheer  up  his  spirits  and  send  him  out 

*  h  was  at  this  time  that  Amherst  was  fighting  hard  for  a  college 
charter,  and  perhaps  not  enough  attention  was  being  given  to  the 
academy  boys.  The  trustees  abolished  the  misses’  department 
after  the  1823  term,  “partly  to  avoid  some  difficulties  and  some 
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scandals  which  at  length  arose  from  educating  the  two  sexes  to¬ 
gether.”  Also,  the  administration  was  upset  by  reports  of  oyster 
suppers  at  which  the  academy  boys  drank 
and  played  cards. 

Although  young  Mr.  Graham’s  name  is  not  connected  with  any 
of  these  incidents,  he  left  the  academy  abruptly  during  his  first 
year.  Some  say  that  he  was  indignant  because  some  students  cir¬ 
culated  reports  derogatory  to  his  character.  Others  report  that 
teachers  thought  of  Mr.  Graham  as  a  “stage  actor”  because  of  his 
unusual  talents  for  elocution  and  dramatics.  More  likely,  his 
slender  resources  and  his  delicate  health  prompted  his  decision. 

After  a  long  recuperation,  he  married  in  1 826  the  young  woman 
who  had  cared  for  him,  and  they  moved  to  New  Jersey  where  he 
became  connected  with  the  Newark  Presbytery.  In  1830,  as  gen¬ 
eral  agent  for  the  Pennsylvania  Temperance  Society,  he  began 
lecturing  on  human  physiology,  diet,  and  regimen,  and  people 
crowded  halls  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  throughout  the 
East  to  hear  the  man  who  wanted  people  to  eat  1 2 -hour-old  whole 
wheat  bread,  to  open  their  bedroom  windows,  to  take  cold  show¬ 
ers,  to  loosen  their  clothing,  and  to  throw  away  their  feather  beds! 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Dr.  Graham  liked  Northamp¬ 
ton  and  decided  to  locate  here  with  his  wife  and  family.  Perhaps 
other  citizens  were  more  kind  to  him  than  were  the  newspaper’s 
editors.  Said  the  Gazette  in  1835:  “Mr.  Graham’s  manner  is 
rather  fantastical  for  the  pulpit.  He  makes  great  use  of  the  screw- 
auger  gesture  boring  into  the  left  palm  with  his  right  forefinger, 
and  from  his  upward  and  expansive  heavings  with  both  arms,  we 
should  judge  he  would  make  an  excellent  fugler  for  a  band  of 
lunar  boy-bats,  just  learning  to  expand  their  leathern  wings,  and 
go  through  the  flying  drill.” 

When  reports  came  from  Boston  that  his  lectures  were  draw¬ 
ing  great  crowds,  the  editor  here  said  that  Dr.  Graham  had 
“probably  adopted  a  more  chaste  manner  than  he  had  in  this 
town,”  and  added:  “The  Bostonians  are  a  dyspeptic  variety  of 
the  human  family  and  the  man  who  professes  to  cure  or  prevent 
that  direful  disease  takes  them  on  the  weakest  side.  The  surest 
way  of  approaching  most  men  is  said  through  a  dinner,  but  you 
must  secure  a  Bostonian  by  telling  him  how  to  digest  one.  No 
doubt,  Mr.  Graham  can  do  it  scientifically.” 

However,  even  in  Boston,  editors  were  not  considerate  of  Mr. 
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Graham.  After  completing  his  lectures  (to  gentlemen  only)  on 
courtship,  he  gave  a  similar  lecture  for  women  only  and  more 
than  300  attended.  Xhe  next  day,  the  Boston  Herald  reported 
the  Dr.  Graham  had  used  improper  language  in  his  talk,  and 
proper  Bostonians  were  quick  to  react.  Some  200  women  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  fighting  their  way  through  the  picket  lines  to  enter  the 
hall  to  hear  Dr.  Graham  the  next  night.  As  the  hour  of  the  lec¬ 
ture  approached,  the  crowd  became  larger  and  more  unruly. 
Placards  warned  the  lecturer  of  the  summary  vengeance  that 
would  follow  if  he  tried  to  speak  to  these  women.  The  city  mar¬ 
shal  assured  the  crowd  that  Dr.  Graham  would  not  speak  and 
ordered  the  women  to  leave  the  hall.  One  shouted  back:  If  they 
are  going  to  hiss  us,  I  for  one  will  not  move  an  inch!”  The  crowd 
withdrew  from  the  doors,  and  the  ladies  went  home.  The  next 
day,  the  editor  printed  a  notice  that  Dr.  Graham  used  no  im¬ 
proper  language  or  charts,  and  the  newspaper  had  to  admit  that 
the  young  ladies  who  signed  the  statement  were  of  the  first 
respectability.” 

When  Dr.  Graham  changed  his  lecture  topic  from  courtship 
to  diet,  the  consequences  were  even  more  climactic.  The  butchers 
were  angered  when  he  told  Bostonians  they  were  eating  too  much 
meat,  and  the  bakers  lost  their  much-publicized  calm  when  he 
advocated  home-made  bread  made  from  coarse  flour. 

To  protect  their  property,  the  proprietors  of  Amory  Hall 
locked  out  Dr.  Graham  in  the  winter  of  1837  and  he  turned  in 
vain  to  other  hall  owners.  Then,  he  went  to  the  owner  of  the 
Marlborough  Hotel  which  was  then  nearing  completion.  It  was 
to  be  the  first  temperance  hotel  in  America,  and  Dr.  Graham  ar¬ 
gued  that  it  should  be  host  to  the  man  who  was  lecturing  on  tem¬ 
perance  three  years  before  the  first  national  temperance  conven¬ 
tion  was  held  in  this  country. 

The  hotel  gave  him  the  use  of  the  dining  room,  and  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  for  his  lecture.  The  mayor  warned  that  there 
were  not  enough  constables  in  Boston  to  protect  the  building  and 
the  speaker,  but  the  hotel  made  its  own  preparations.  The  entire 
first  floor  was  barricaded  and  the  brave  proprietor  took  his  place 
at  the  door  and  faced  the  angry  crowd  that  filled  the  streets. 

As  the  mob  closed  in  on  the  innkeeper, ^  Graham  s  supporters 
in  the  upper  floors  put  their  bucket  brigade  into  action  and  hurled 
quantities  of  slaked  lime  onto  the  attackers.  As  punnmg  Harper^ s 
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Magazine  later  wrote:  “The  eyes  had  it,  and  the  rabble  inconti¬ 
nently  adjourned.” 

Dr.  Graham  had  other  supporters,  too.  David  Campbell  began 
in  1837  to  edit  the  Graham  Journal  of  Health  and  Longevity. 
Some  friends  milled  Graham  flour;  others  founded  Graham 
boarding  houses  in  cities  all  over  the  country;  more  than  a  few 
sent  gifts  to  their  leader.  His  controversial  lectures  on  courtship 
were  published  in  England  and  in  Germany  where  he  won  many 
followers.  “The  Aesculapian  Tablets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century” 
were  glowing  testimonials  to  the  Graham  system  of  diet.  At 
Brook  Farm,  special  tables  were  set  for  the  Grahamites.  Greater 
still  was  this  victory:  a  newspaper  editor,  Horace  Greeley  him¬ 
self,  became  a  Graham  partisan! 

With  such  successes.  Dr.  Graham  could  ignore  the  caustic  edi¬ 
torials,  the  lampoons,  the  jokes,  and  even  Emerson’s  reference  to 
Dr.  Graham  as  “the  poet  of  bran  bread  and  pumpkins.” 

By  1840,  “the  sweet  morsel”  of  dietary  debate  began  to  get 
sugary  and  Americans  wanted  to  hear  about  other  things.  Dr. 
Graham  obliged  by  departing  from  his  food  text  to  discuss  Bibli¬ 
cal  references  to  the  consumption  of  flesh  meat  and  wine,  and 
thus  returned  with  full  force  to  temperance,  that  dangerous  meet¬ 
ing  ground  of  politics  and  religion.  He  wandered  into  a  North¬ 
ampton  schoolhouse  to  listen  to  the  Whigs  one  night,  and  he  came 
out  a  workhorse  for  the  party  and  a  dry  platform.  However,  he 
was  unreliable  in  a  double  hitch.  Taunting  newspaper  editors 
said  that  he  left  the  party  when  he  failed  to  get  its  endorsement 
for  the  General  Court.  However,  his  frankness  in  calling  the 
Whig  vice-presidential  candidate  of  1840  “an  imbecile  adjunct” 
probably  caused  him  to  be  considered  something  less  than  a  party 
stalwart. 

Dr.  Graham’s  poem  to  John  Calhoun,  his  letter  to  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  concerning  compromises  and  the  Constitution,  and  his  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  Mexican  War  as  “aggression  upon  a  feeble  and 
distracted  nation,”  failed  to  gain  the  attention  he  had  come  to 
crave. 

In  New  York,  he  won  applause  and  some  notice  in  the  Neve 
Y ork  Express  for  saying  that  he  would  as  soon  die  in  a  ballroom  as 
in  a  prayer  meeting  for  he  had  learned  that  he  could  consistently 
dance,  when  it  was  proper  to  do  so,  as  to  make  his  prayers  to  God. 
However,  it  was  not  the  same  as  it  was  when  thousands  shouted 
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in  support  or  in  derision  as  he  expounded  his  ideas  on  mastication 
and  digestion. 

Unfortunately,  Northampton  recalls  most  vividly  the  Dr.  Gra¬ 
ham  of  the  last  years  of  his  life.  The  tall,  spare  man  would  dunk 
himself  in  the  Mill  River  near  his  Pleasant  St.  home,  then  don  his 
dressing  gown  and  stroll  along  Shop  Row.  To  a  farmer  bringing 
wood  to  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad,  he  might  shout:  “To 
the  railroad,  you  bring  the  straightest  sticks,  but  to  me,  the 
crookedest  sticks  on  Horse  Mountain  or  in  Lonetown.  Rascal!” 
And  then,  much  more  mildly:  “I  don’t  mean  you  sir,  O  no,  only 
as  a  representative  of  your  class.” 

On  August  12,  1851,  the  Northampton  Courier  added  a  cruel 
blow  to  a  rheumatic,  suffering  man.  The  initials  “A.B.C.”  fol¬ 
lowed  this  article:  “Dr.  Bran— his  dignity  and  consistency.  The 
people  of  Northampton  were  amused  one  day  last  week  by  see¬ 
ing  this  philosopher  of  sawdust  pudding  trundled  on  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  from  his  house  to  the  barber’s  house,  he  being  infirm  and 
unable  to  walk  the  distance.  To  be  sure,  he  occupied  a  low  place 
but  he  has  served  his  God  so  faithfully,  as  he  solemnly  professes, 
and  has  done  so  much  to  enlighten  the  present  and  especially  the 
future  generations  in  science  and  philosophy  that  the  wheelbar¬ 
row  was  dignified  as  such  a  vehicle  never  was  before.  The  doctor 
stands  a  chance  to  recover  and  will  be  able  before  long  to  do 
without  the  wheelbarrow.  He  has  taken  medicine  and  received 
treatment  from  an  allopathic  practitioner  but  his  best  physician 
is  the  keeper  of  the  hotel  hard  by  his  dwelling  with  whom  he 
luxuriates  on  beef  and  mutton.” 

Less  than  a  month  later.  Dr.  Graham  died  in  his  58th  year  after 
submitting  to  stimulants,  a  dose  of  Congress  water,  and  a  tepid 
bath. 

He  left  a  widow  and  several  children  who  had  helped  to  care 
for  him  during  a  year’s  illness.  He  left  his  home  town  with  a 
memory  of  a  boastful,  eccentric  old  man. 

However,  he  left  his  impression  on  the  intimate,  day-to-day 
life  of  every  American.  As  Harper's  Magazine  explained  more 
than  a  century  ago:  “His  rank  as  a  benefactor  will  not  seem  slight 
to  those  who  reflect  on  the  gain  to  the  public  health  and  wealth 
resulting  from  the  enlarged  use  of  fruit  and  vegetables  and  that 
variety  which  so  distinguishes  the  American  from  the  European 
menu.” 


Chapter  Fourteen 


The  Northampton  Association 
of  Education  and  Industry 

By  Hope  Hale  Davis 


I 

CERTAIN  light  sleepers  of  Florence  in  the  1840’s  used  to 
be  wakened  before  dawn  on  sub-zero  mornings  by  the 
sound  of  children’s  voices.  Those  curious  enough  to  leave 
a  warm  bed  could  watch  an  eerie  procession  of  lanterns  filing 
through  the  chill  darkness  along  Mill  River.  These  were  lighting 
youngsters  on  their  way  to  the  basement  of  the  Old  Grist  Mill 
where  bathtubs  had  recently  been  installed  for  their  convenience. 
There  they  broke  the  ice  and  gave  themselves  a  brisk  morning 
scrub.  Sufficiently  exhilarated  to  face  the  day  ahead,  they  trudged 
back  to  their  boarding  house,  tidied  their  rooms,  took  part  in 
morning  prayers,  ate  breakfast,  and  settled  down  at  seven  o’clock 
to  their  lessons.  At  twelve  they  were  free  to  eat  dinner  and  then 
start  their  ‘manual  toil,”  from  which  the  smaller  ones  were  ex¬ 
cused  at  sunset. 

Parents  were  so  eager  to  provide  these  privileges  for  their 
young  that  they  paid  f  100.  per  annum— no  mean  sum  a  century 
ago— into  the  treasury  of  the  Northampton  Association  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Industry.  The  school  was  a  great  success,  but  it  was 
only  one  of  many— perhaps  too  many— projects  carried  on  by  the 
association,  which  was  itself  an  experiment  in  social  cooperation. 

Although  today  most  people  living  here  are  hardly  aware  it 
ever  existed,  the  Northampton  Association  was  then  interna¬ 
tionally  famous.  All  over  the  world,  newspaper  and  magazine 
readers  were  avidly  following  its  progress,  some  of  them  travel¬ 
ing  thousands  of  miles  to  join  or  study  it.  The  members  were 
never  surprised  to  share  a  meal  with  such  distinguished  guests  as 
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Wendell  Phillips  or  the  great  abolitionist,  William  Lloyd  Garri¬ 
son. 

A  visitor  in  1 844  would  have  sat  down  to  the  common  dining 
table  with  30  men,  26  women,  and  46  children  under  18,  most  of 
whom  lived  in  the  dormitory  which  was  part  of  the  main  factory. 
The  others  were  scattered  among  the  seven  houses  which  the 
community  owned  on  Nonotuck  and  Maple  Streets  and  both 
sides  of  the  Meadow  Street  bridge.  They  all  worked— that  was 
the  cardinal  rule— each  at  a  job  theoretically  best  suited  to  his 
tastes  and  talents,  chosen  from  a  fast-growing  number  of  occupa¬ 
tions  which  were  intended  in  time  to  make  the  colony  self-suffi¬ 
cient.  In  return,  each  member  was  supposed  to  receive  not  only 
physical  necessities  but  spiritual  sustenance  as  well.  The  plan 
sounded  simple  enough,  but  putting  it  into  practice  turned  out 
to  be  extremely  complicated. 

Communities  with  the  same  general  idea  were  springing  into 
existence  all  over  the  settled  part  of  our  country.  The  best-re¬ 
membered  ones— Hopedale,  Brook  Farm,  and  Fruitlands— were 
here  in  Massachusetts.  Like  the  others,  ours  was  founded  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  appalled  at  the  general  misery  and  degradation  they 
saw  as  labor  became  more  and  more  mechanized.  Inspired  by  the 
dreams  of  such  social  thinkers  as  Fourier  in  France,  Robert  Owen 
in  England,  and  our  own  New  England  writers,  they  hoped  to 
lead  the  way  to  a  system  better  calculated  “to  fulfill  the  designs  of 
God  in  placing  man  in  this  life.” 

“It  is  impossible  to  survey  the  present  condition  of  the  world,” 
their  Constitution  reads:  “without  perceiving  the  great  evils  that 
afflict  humanity  .  .  .  Life  is  with  some  a  mere  round  of  frivolous 
occupations  or  vicious  enjoyments,  with  most  a  hard  struggle  for 
the  bare  means  of  subsistence.  The  former  are  exempted  from 
productive  labour  while  they  enjoy  its  fruits;  upon  the  latter  it  is 
imposed  as  a  task  with  unreasonable  severity,  and  with  inadequate 
compensation  .  .  .”  The  founders  maintained  that  “the  vices  of 
the  present  form  and  practices  of  civilization  are  so  gross  and 
palpable  that  no  apology  is  required  for  the  honest  attempt  to 
escape  from  them  . . .” 

Some  communities  carried  their  escape  sensationally  far.  Flocks 
of  converts  seemed  glad  to  give  up  the  satisfactions  of  marriap 
and  child-rearing  for  the  Shakers'  hardworking,  monastic  life 
relieved  only  by  certain  rather  frenzied  religious  dance  rituals. 
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The  Oneida  Community  in  New  York  State  flourished  on  a 
eugenic  mating  system  which  the  founder  declared  had  been 
divinely  revealed  by  God  as  a  method  of  proving  the  “perfecti¬ 
bility”  of  human  beings. 

The  Northampton  community  stuck  strictly  to  social  conven¬ 
tion.  “The  family  and  the  relationship  between  husband  and 
wife,”  it  was  insisted,  “has  its  foundation  and  support  in  the  laws 
of  nature  and  the  will  of  God.”  They  rejected  real  communism, 
being  shrewd  enough  to  see  even  then  that  it  would  thwart  their 
chief  aim,  the  full  development  of  the  individual. 

There  were  no  fanatics  or  prophets  among  our  organizers. 
They  were  the  same  intelligent,  normal  citizens  who  today  make 
a  good  living  from  the  industrial  community  which  the  associa¬ 
tion  helped  to  establish.  In  fact,  many  names  of  charter  members 
— Conant,  Benson,  Hill,  Mack,  Brooks,  Bottum,  Judd,  Scarbor¬ 
ough— are  still  familiar  ones  in  Florence. 

Who  wouldn’t  have  found  the  prospectus  of  the  new  associa¬ 
tion  attractive?  The  lands  and  buildings  of  a  big  silkworm-raising 
and  silk  manufacturing  company  happened— providentially,  it 
must  have  seemed  to  the  founders— to  be  for  sale  at  a  great  bargain. 
It  had  failed  because  the  tremendous  bubble  of  speculation  in  mul¬ 
berry  trees  and  silkworm  raising  had  just  exploded.  Now  for 
only  $20,000  they  were  offered  all  this  Broughton’s  Meadow 
property: 

“420  acres  of  land;  six  dwelling  houses;  a  large  brick  factory, 
nearly  new,  four  stories  high,  measuring  one  hundred  and  twenty 
by  forty  feet,  with  water  wheel,  gear,  and  shafting  fit  for  opera¬ 
tion,  and  situated  on  a  durable  stream  of  water  called  Mill  River, 
having  from  twenty-seven  to  twenty-nine  feet  fall;  a  dye-house, 
with  necessary  apparatus;  a  wooden  building  about  thirty  feet 
square,  formerly  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  with  water 
wheel,  in  good  condition;  a  saw  mill;  Raymond’s  shingle  mill, 
with  patent  right  secured  for  the  town  of  Northampton,  capable 
of  cutting  10,000  shingles  per  hour;  a  planing  machine  for  plan¬ 
ing  and  jointing  boards,  planks  and  timber;  turning  lathes,  circu¬ 
lar  saws,  etc.  .  .  .  together  with  machinery  in  the  factory  adapted 
to  the  manufacture  of  silk,  and  sundry  other  articles  of  personal 
property;  also  a  lot  of  pine  timber,  containing  about  50  acres, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  saw  mill  .  .  .” 

There  was  no  trouble  getting  the  first  $30,000  of  stock  sub- 
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scribed,  though  not  nearly  enough  of  it  was  in  cash,  and  they 
went  ahead  without  waiting  for  the  rest  of  the  $100,000  they  had 
put  down  as  a  good  sum  to  have  on  hand. 

Their  articles  of  association,  as  preserved  in  Sheff eld’s  History 
of  Florence,  make  fascinating  reading.  In  some  of  them,  like  the 
one  permitting  members  to  withdraw  their  capital  on  fairly  short 
notice,  it  is  easy  now  to  see  danger  signs.  But  without  our  hind¬ 
sight  the  optimistic  founders  had  to  learn  the  hard  way. 

The  duty  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  to  “perform  produc¬ 
tive  labour,”  was  the  first  principle,  along  with  the  right  of  each 
to  the  fruits  of  his  work,  including  the  chance  for  self-improve¬ 
ment  and  education.  Freedom  of  conscience  was  basic;  “fair  argu¬ 
ment”  was  “the  only  legitimate  means  of  controlling  the  opinion 
or  belief  of  others.”  At  a  time  when  slavery  was  a  burning  issue, 
they  stated  that  “the  rights  of  all  are  equal  without  distinction  of 
sex,  color,  or  condition,  sect  or  religion.”  In  this  they  practiced 
what  they  preached,  without  making  enough  ado  about  it  to  leave 
records  of  which  members  were  white  and  which  were  colored. 
But  from  the  glowing  reminiscences  of  Frederick  Douglass,  who 
came  to  the  community  fresh  from  slavery,  before  he  had  made 
his  name  as  a  lecturer,  we  know  that  they  worked  and  lived  in 
harmony.  Another  Negro  member  was  the  famed  evangelist. 
Sojourner  Truth,  who  washed  her  co-workers’  clothes  in  the  day¬ 
time  and  held  them  spellbound  by  her  songs  and  wit  in  the  eve¬ 
ning. 

“Children  above  the  age  of  five  years  may  become  members,” 
the  by-laws  concede,  “and  may  engage  in  the  industrial  pursuits 
of  the  community,  and  receive  compensation  for  their  labour; 
but  they  shall  not  vote  until  they  have  attained  the  full  age  of 
sixteen  years.” 

The  compensation  turned  out  to  be  one  cent  an  hour  for  those 
under  12,  though  the  typical  small  Northampton  wage-earner 
could  carry  home  to  his  parents  two  cents  for  each  of  the  long 
hours  he  worked.  The  community  rate  was  4I/4  cents  an  hour  for 
youngsters  between  16  and  20,  and  6  cents  for  adults,  a  wage 
other  Northampton  employers  reserved  for  women  while  lavish¬ 
ing  all  of  10  cents  an  hour  on  men. 

Though  their  pay  seems  low,  the  members  made  out  pretty  well 
by  their  own  account,  since  the  association  charged  them  only 
50  cents  a  week  for  board  and  lodging.  They  would  have  had  to 
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pay  a  private  landlady  75  cents  or  even  a  dollar.  Rising  prices 
forced  the  community  to  raise  the  charge  to  80  cents  a  week  for 
adults,  with  a  bargain  rate  of  40  for  children  under  10. 

Members  who  needed  errands  done  in  Northampton-a  long 
three  miles  away— could  use  the  “Daily  Express”  service  for 
which  Hall  Judd  was  credited  with  two  hours  of  work  a  day.  The 
rates  were  “one  cent  per  letter,  one-half  cent  per  newspaper,  two 
cents  for  an  errand  or  message  or  small  purchase,  and  six  cents  for 
any  commission  or  business  in  which  the  use  of  a  wagon  is  re¬ 
quired.” 

Washing  was  included  in  the  fee  for  board,  but  the  rules  cau¬ 
tiously  added,  “Should  any  boarder  appear  to  have  occasioned 
disproportionate  expense  on  this  account  he  will  be  debited  with 
the  excess.”  As  it  turned  out,  there  were  errors  in  the  opposite 
direction.  To  one  complaint  that  a  certain  member’s  shirt  had  not 
come  back  clean,  the  laundress  replied.  It  would  be  easier  to 
wash  several  less  soiled  ones  than  one  which  had  lasted  a  week. 
The  unhappy  mediator  protested  that  the  patron  in  question  was 
“so  stuck-up  now,  I  don’t  know  what  I  should  do  with  him  with 

more  than  one  clean  shirt  a  week.” 

Such  domestic  problems  cause  enough  tension  in  the  privacy 
of  a  one-family  house.  Where  the  dirty  linen  of  a  hundred  people 
must  be  washed  in  public,  an  angelic  disposition  would  seem  to  be 
the  first  requirement  for  membership.  But  the  department  which 
we  would  now  call  “screening  and  processing  of  applications” 
was  disastrously  lax.  Discontented  souls  all  over  the  world 
yearned  for  a  taste  of  Utopia,  and  the  yearning  was  likely  to  be 
most  intense  in  those  who  had  not  been  able  to  succeed  in  ordi¬ 
nary  life,  either  because  of  temperamental  quirks  or  plain  in¬ 
competence.  These  qualifications  were  hardly  those  most  likely 
to  help  the  community  succeed.  Yet  our  generous  and  charitable 
founders-themselves  bound  together  by  ideals  of  brotherhood 
and  tolerance-found  it  hard  to  turn  away  pilgrims  burning  with 
enthusiasm,  even  though  later  they  might  prove  to  be  drones  and 
dreamers.  One  problem  type  was  the  crackpot  inventor  who  had 
nothing  to  offer  but  his  invention,  which  was  always  elaborate 
and-like  himself-seldom  worked. 

As  happens  in  many  groups,  some  whose  strong  backs  were 
their  chief  recommendation  felt  themselves  above  menial  toil, 
leaving  the  physically  frail  to  wear  themselves  out  at  the  heaviest 
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jobs.  It  is  reported  that  Mrs.  David  Mack,  who  taught  in  the 
school  with  her  husband,  its  director,  spent  much  of  her  spare 
time  scrubbing  floors.  And  Mrs.  Adam  and  her  daughters  “en¬ 
gaged  in  occupations  which  once  . . .  were  performed  by  eighteen 
servants  .  . 

Life  in  crowded  quarters  added  to  the  strain,  as  Alice  McBee’s 
description  of  the  factory  boarding  house  suggests:  “The  fourth 
floor  was  divided  into  apartments  for  family  use,  apartments  so 
small  that  they  seem  to  have  been  designed  with  Fourier’s  in¬ 
junction  in  mind  that  in  the  ‘new  order’  members  should  not  re¬ 
main  at  home  except  in  case  of  illness.” 

To  overcome  such  handicaps,  the  ideals  of  the  members  must 
have  operated  like  magic.  The  “fair  arguments”  on  which  they 
relied  to  promote  peace  and  productivity  must  have  been  fair  in¬ 
deed.  For  a  visiting  singer  who  came  to  entertain  the  community 
reported  that  “order  and  decorum  prevailed,  and  joy  lighted  up 
all  countenances.  The  distribution  of  labor  seemed  to  be  properly 
adjusted  .  .  .  We  saw  no  signs  of  disaffection,  and  our  joy  was 
full  as  we  discussed  the  grand  problems  of  the  day,  fully  believing 
the  whole  world  could  be  induced  to  come  up  higher  into  such 
realms  of  glory ...” 

On  the  practical  side,  too,  the  community’s  accomphshments 
were  notable.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  secretary  was  able 
to  tell  an  applicant,  “We  cultivate  a  farm,  we  sell  lumber  and 
shingles,  we  grow  silk  and  manufacture  it.  We  have  amongst  us 
teachers  for  the  instruction  of  our  children,  blacksmiths,  car¬ 
penters,  masons,  and  shoemakers  ...  We  need  a  wheelwright,  a 
machinist,  a  bootmaker  and  baker.”  Soon  these  wants  were  filled, 
and  the  next  year  the  association  advertised  grist  mill  and  lumber 
sawing  services  in  the  Hampshire  Gazette;  offered  to  make  “boots 
and  shoes,  augers,  bits,  chisels,  etc.,  to  shoe  horses  and  oxen,”  and 
announced  that  their  expert  German  dyer  would  “color  dresses, 
shawls  and  stockings,  wool,  cotton  or  linen. 

The  silk  factory  was  making  a  modest  profit,  and  took  first 
prize  at  the  Three  County  Fair  in  not  only  raw  silk  but  sewing 
silk,  which  the  award  described  as  “a  superior  article-the  colors 
brilliant  and  the  silk  in  every  way  well  made.”  ^ 

The  prospects  looked  rosy  for  the  community’s  future.  But  if 
the  members  had  known  the  disastrous  blows  that  were  about  to 
fall,  they  might  not  have  gone  so  blithely  about  their  plans  for 
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starting  still  more  enterprises.  But  then  again  they  might  have. 
They  probably  would  have  maintained  that  they  had  just  begun 
to  fight.  And  this  was  true.  Many  a  battle— and  not  a  few  tri¬ 
umphs — were  still  ahead  of  them. 

II 

“What  say  to  a  little  social  community  among  ourselves?” 
wrote  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  great  abolitionist,  to  his 
brother-in-law.  “I  think  we  must  be  pretty  bad  folks  if  we  can¬ 
not  live  together  amicably  within  gunshot  of  each  other.” 

George  Benson,  who  promptly  organized  the  Northampton 
Association  of  Education  and  Industry,  needed  no  prodding  from 
his  famous  relative.  This  was  1841,  when  dreams  of  a  better  de¬ 
sign  for  living  were  in  the  very  air  he  breathed.  It  was  a  time  when 
“hardly  a  reading  man,”  according  to  Emerson,  but  carried  “a 
draft  of  a  new  community  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.” 

In  September  of  that  year  Benson,  with  William  Coe  and 
Samuel  Hill,  formed  a  partnership  with  Hill’s  brother-in-law, 
Joseph  Conant  of  Northampton,  who  was  operating  the  business 
of  the  bankrupt  Northampton  Silk  Company.  The  plant  and 
acreage,  occupying  a  great  part  of  “Broughton’s  Meadow”  along 
Mill  River,  could  be  made  to  support  the  new  experiment. 

Before  the  venture  really  got  going,  something^  happened 
which  might  have  been  a  warning.  Coe,  who  was  chiefly  inter¬ 
ested  in  making  money,  sold  out  his  stock  to  someone  who  was 
not.  Coe’s  doubts  turned  out  to  be  justified.  But  perhaps  if  he  had 
stayed  on  and  thrown  his  weight  on  the  side  of  caution— insisting 
on  more  capital  and  less  haste-the  story  might  have  been  longer, 
with  a  happier  ending.  As  it  was,  the  message  of  hope  which  the 
community  flashed  across  the  horizon  of  a  troubled  world  was  as 

bright  and  as  brief  as  a  falling  star. 

The  group  was  organized  for  “the  progressive  culture  and 
high  development  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  our  nature; 
the  union  of  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  practical  attainrnents; 
equality  of  rights  and  rank  for  all .  .  .”  The  articles  of  association 
promised  to  ^^provide  for  all  members  and  their  families  moral, 
literary,  scientific,  agricultural  and  mechanical  instruction,  medi¬ 
cal  attendance  and  nursing,  baths  and  public  rooms  without 
charge,”  in  return  for  “productive  labour  which  is  the  duty  of 
every  human  being”  over  the  age  of  five. 
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To  a  remarkable  degree  these  promises  were  kept.  The  living 
was  plain,  but  the  thinking  was  high,  wide,  and  handsome;  the 
talk  among  the  members  and  with  guests  who  brought  ideas  from 
outside  was  always  exciting.  The  school  was  a  success  by  any 
standard;  its  curriculum— recalled  in  charming  detail  by  former 
pupils  in  Sheffeld’s  History  of  Florence— could  have  been  the 
pattern  for  some  of  our  modern  boarding  schools  so  advanced 
even  now  that  they  can  charge  $2000  a  year.  On  a  practical  level, 
despite  the  difficulty  of  fitting  the  right  man  into  the  right  job, 
the  community  attracted  enough  skilled  personnel  to  start  enter¬ 
prises  which  formed  the  foundation  from  which  the  thriving  in¬ 
dustrial  town  of  Florence  grew.  Accomplishing  all  this,  the  as¬ 
sociation  could  keep  itself  alive  a  scant  five  years.  Looking  back 
over  the  century,  it  is  all  too  easy  to  see  why. 

Most  of  the  period’s  short-lived  Utopias  failed  because  too 
much  creative  energy  was  spent  on  the  spiritual  side  and  too  little 
on  the  practical.  Yet  others  broke  up  for  just  the  opposite  reason. 
A  Wisconsin  “phalanx,”  for  instance,  made  collectivism  pay  off 
so  generously  that  the  members  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
divide  the  profits,  fold  up  their  tenets  and  silently  steal  away.  The 
publicity  went  to  the  failures,  where  such  workers  as  Bronson 
Alcott  and  his  daughter  Louisa  May  at  Fruitlands  made  more  im¬ 
pression  with  the  pen  than  with  the  plow. 

Sects  like  the  Shakers,  Oneida,  Mennonites,  and  Mormons, 
lived  on  through  the  century,  each  group  bound  tightly  together 
by  the  discipline  of  a  creed  which  cut  it  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  Northampton  group  wanted  both  the  fuller  life  and  finan¬ 
cial  gain,  most  working  for  the  first  goal  and  a  few  holding  out 
for  the  second.  The  only  belief  which  unified  them  was  in  the 
right  of  each  person  to  believe  differently  from  others.  Even  in 
planning  the  setup,  they  followed  the  ideas  of  Fourier— more  or 
less.  He  called  for  a  minimum  of  fifteen  hundred  members,  but 
they  thought  forty  would  do  nicely  to  start  with;  they  based 
their  living  on  the  silk  mill,  while  Fourier  stipulated  agriculture, 
regarding  manufacture  as  a  “means  of  diversion  in  .  .  .  the  long 
winter  vacations  and  the  equatorial  rains  ...”  And  though  the 
founders  were  men  of  intelligence,  names  like  Garrison  and  Haw¬ 
thorne  which  might  have  immortalized  the  community  were 
never  written  on  the  roster. 
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Hawthorne  decided  at  the  last  minute  not  to  join,  and  his 
letter  to  David  Mack  announcing  his  change  of  plans  should 
have  given  another  kind  of  warning:  “When  I  last  met  you,” 
Hawthorne  wrote,  “I  expressed  my  purpose  of  coming  to  North¬ 
ampton  in  the  course  of  the  present  month.  As  a  matter  of  con¬ 
science,  with  my  present  impressions,  I  should  hardly  feel  justi¬ 
fied  in  taking  such  a  step;  for  though  I  have  faith  in  the  general 
good  tendency  of  institutions  on  this  principle,  yet  I  am  troubled 
whether  I  am  a  proper  subject  for  these  beneficial  influences.” 

Unlike  Coe,  he  thought  he  was  giving  up  a  sure,  safe,  economic 
future,  but  explained:  “A  more  important  question  is,  how  my  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  condition,  and  ability  to  be  useful  would  be 
affected  by  merging  myself  in  a  community.  I  confess  to  you,  my 
dear  Sir,  it  is  my  present  belief  that  I  can  best  attain  the  higher 
ends  of  my  life  by  retaining  the  ordinary  relation  to  society.” 

Apparently  this  did  not  make  Mack  wonder  if  Hawthorne’s 
words  might  apply  to  others  as  well.  A  young  Amherst  lawyer 
who  had  turned  to  education  for  his  career,  he  was  in  the  first 
flush  of  his  devotion  to  the  community.  His  faith  was  to  burn 
with  a  steady  flame  that  warmed  and  lighted  the  whole  experi¬ 
ment  through  the  darker  years  ahead  until  it  literally  consumed 
him.  But  at  this  early  moment  everyone  was  full  of  optimism. 
Coe’s  stock  had  been  snapped  up  by  William  Adam,  a  former 
Baptist  missionary  now  teaching  Oriental  languages  at  Harvard, 
who  was  more  of  a  kindred  spirit  anyway.  Samuel  Hill  had  also 
been  an  ardent  Baptist  until  a  mob  of  his  fellow  churchmen  in 
Connecticut  had  stormed  and  broken  up  one  of  his  anti-slavery 
meetings.  Benson  himself,  though  he  had  been  too  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  business  projects  to  stay  in  law,  had  shown  his  colors  by 
defending  a  lady  brought  to  trial  for  teaching  colored  girls  in 
her  school  at  Canterbury,  Connecticut. 

Racial  equality  was  perhaps  the  most  unifying  of  the  “strange 
notions”  which  caused  the  “former  inhabitants  of  this  rural  ham¬ 
let,”  as  Frances  Judd  remembered,  “to  look  with  suspicion  and 
distrust  at  this  new  order  of  things.”  The  shades  of  belief  and  dis¬ 
belief  made  a  picture  as  colorful  and  perhaps  as  distracting  as  a 
rainbow.  “New  people  constantly  came,”  according  to  Mrs. 
Judd’s  memoirs,  “drawn  by  sympathy  of  views  on  one  subject  or 
another  .  .  .  many  were  deeply  interested  in  non-resistance,  all 
were  temperance  people  .  .  .  Some  members  were  advocates  of 
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vegetarianism,  discarding  animal  food  and  all  stimulating  drinks 
.  .  .  many  of  them  imbued  with  Quaker  ideas  and  thinking  all 
days  were  alike  holy  .  .  She  adds  mildly  that  “some  did  not 
reverence  the  church  and  priesthood.”  Here  she  may  have  been 
referring  to  her  own  husband,  the  first  Northampton  member  and 
one  who  stuck  to  the  bitter  end,  of  whom  his  father  once  wrote 
sadly  in  his  diary:  “Hall  is  stubborn  in  his  ways,  conscientious  but 
an  infidel.” 

Sylvester  Judd,  one-time  publisher  of  the  Hampshire  Gazette, 
may  have  been  as  unable  as  other  fathers  to  examine  his  son’s 
ideas  with  objective  fairness.  Certainly  the  community  was  not 
atheistic.  Though  many  members  felt  that  churches  often  used  re¬ 
ligion  wrongly  to  “tyrannize  over  men’s  minds,”  the  constitu¬ 
tion’s  expressed  aim  was  to  fulfill  God’s  design  for  man,  conced¬ 
ing  that  “it  is  not  He  who  has  failed  in  His  purpose,  but  man  who 
has  wandered  from  his  true  course.”  One  former  schoolboy  re¬ 
calls  that  a  Catholic  seminarian  was  in  charge  of  his  activities,  and 
as  a  reward  for  good  behavior  would  repeat  Latin  prayers  to  the 
raptly  listening  group.  Giles  Stebbins,  who  grew  up  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  always  treasured  the  memory  of  Garrison  leading  the 
outdoor  summer  service:  “The  listening  group,  the  speaker  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  massive  trunk  of  the  towering  tree,  his  bold  yet  rever¬ 
ent  utterances,  the  fragrance  of  the  pines,  the  mountains  in  the 
distance  and  the  blue  sky  over  all.”  Such  experiences  in  his  forma¬ 
tive  years  must  have  played  their  part  in  his  choice  of  a  career. 
He  became  one  of  the  noted  preachers  of  his  time. 

The  “laborites,”  sure  to  be  present  in  any  group  of  idealists 
then,  caused  the  first  commotion  by  insisting  that  the  working  day 
must  be  shortened  if  the  community  were  to  lead  the  way  out  of 
the  sweatshop  conditions  prevalent  in  industry.  “That  the  im¬ 
mediate  consequences  .  .  .  were  injurious  to  the  financial  interests 
of  the  association  there  is  no  doubt,”  Mrs.  Judd  admits,  but  the 
final  results  were  satisfactory,  especially  to  those  who  gained  an 
hour  a  day  for  rest  and  recreation  by  the  change  from  twelve  to 
eleven  hours.” 

Equality  of  the  sexes  was  taken  for  granted:  William  Adam  had 
once  “created  quite  a  stir,”  as  Alice  McBee  reports  in  her  study  of 
the  community,  by  walking  out  on  an  important  international 
convention  in  London  when  the  doors  were  shut  against  the  fe¬ 
male  members  of  his  delegation.  Yet  there  were  some  odd  coinci- 
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dences  there,  as  elsewhere,  among  happily  married  couples.  One 
lady  whose  husband  was  on  a  trip  at  the  time  of  a  vote,  declined 
to  state  her  views,  explaining,  “My  opinion  has  gone  to  the  west.” 

The  records  show  no  slump  in  the  quality  of  the  conversation, 
but  some  painfully  practical  topics  must  have  taken  priority  fairly 
soon.  By  the  end  of  1842,  the  community  had  lost  Joseph  Conant, 
its  president.  With  him  departed  Orwell  Chafee  and  Earle  Swift, 
the  superintendent  of  the  silk  mill.  The  three  withdrew  not  only 
their  valuable  business  brains  and  technical  skill  but  their  capital 
as  well. 

“They  could  or  would  not  merge  their  private  interests  in  the 
general  and  common  interest,”  William  Adam  wrote  to  a  friend, 
“. . .  their  object  in  joining  us  appears  to  have  been  from  the  first, 
pecuniary  advantage,  not  moral  improvement,  or  social  useful¬ 
ness.” 

Though  the  community  in  its  first  struggle  for  growth  could 
afford  to  give  up  cash  about  as  safely  as  a  premature  baby  could 
donate  blood,  the  group  actually  dug  down  to  reimburse  the  de¬ 
serting  members  and  even  helped  them  make  their  new  beginnings 
on  farms  in  the  neighborhood.  Mr.  Adam  bravely  concluded  his 
letter,  “We  all  feel  that  their  departure  has  strengthened  instead 
of  weakened  us.” 

The  survivors  valiantly  tried  to  prove  the  words  true.  New 
members  were  taken  in  from  the  many  still  applying,  and  two 
more  industries  were  started  before  the  year  was  out.  Yet  1844 
began  with  Adam’s  own  resignation.  He  had  never  been  happy 
about  the  amendments  to  the  constitution  “to  invest  the  whole 
body  of  the  members  with  equal  rights  and  powers”  and  to  give 
“every  member,  whether  stockholder  or  labourer,  only  one  vote.” 
He  protested  the  move  “as  a  direct  violation  of  the  constitution  of 
law  and  morality.” 

The  handwriting  must  have  shown  up  clearly  on  the  wall  by 
this  time,  for  George  Benson  offered  to  buy  out  all  the  property 
of  the  association  for  what  it  had  cost,  and  assume  all  the  liabili¬ 
ties.  But  the  other  members  were  not  ready  to  disband  and  they 
told  him  so  in  a  discussion  which  for  the  first  time  could  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  “heated.” 

The  financial  story  is  a  complex  one,  but  through  its  tortuous 
twists  one  fact  comes  out  clear.  All  the  frantic  borrowing  and 
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reorganization  was  a  hopeless  effort  to  overcome  the  initial  mis¬ 
take  of  starting  too  fast  with  too  little  capital. 

In  May,  1845,  George  Benson  himself  resigned,  as  a  last  resort, 
to  form  a  stock  company  and  buy  the  factory  for  a  cotton  mill, 
thus  giving  the  community  a  cash  transfusion. 

But  in  September  David  Mack  had  to  move  his  family  away  to 
Brattleboro  where  he  could  try  to  mend  his  broken  health  at  the 
water  cure.  His  loss  was  a  crushing  blow,  especially  to  the  school, 
which  was  already  slipping.  The  parents  were  complaining  be¬ 
cause  the  work  hours  of  the  children  were  too  long,  the  older  ones 
being  able  to  study  only  in  the  evening. 

A  certain  weariness  in  well-doing  shows  in  the  edgy  tone  of  a 
letter  written  by  Bailey  Birge  to  answer  an  applicant  s  questions, 
which  he  rather  sarcastically  repeats: 

“  ‘Is  the  divine  art  of  music,  “the  soul  of  religion,”  as  you  are 
pleased  to  call  it  (though  why  I  cannot  perceive)  cultivated 
among  yorxV—Ansnjoer  .  .  .  Everyone  sings  who  pleases.  We  have 
very  few  musicians  among  us.  One  lady  has  a  piano,  and  one  of 
our  hired  men  has  a  fiddle,  but,  as  I  have  not  heard  it  lately,  I  do 
not  know  but  he  has  disposed  of  it. 

“  ‘What  is  the  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation? 
Ansiver.  We  all  mean  to  behave  well,  and  so  teach  our  children. 
Our  intellects  are  mostly  exercised  in  contriving  ways  and  means 
to  earn  a  livelihood  and  to  pay  our  debts  . . . 

“  ‘Is  the  location  of  the  place  agreeable  or  otherwise?  '-Answer . 
About  so  so.  Not  remarkable  either  way  . . . 

“  ‘Do  you  consider  the  community  a  suitable  and  advantageous 
situation  for  the  moral,  physical  and  intellectual  development  of 
the  man?’ — Answer.  If  you  allude  to  our  association,  I  should  say 
not  for  a  man  of  your  ‘turn  of  mind,’  and  therefore  cannot  advise 

you  to  come.” 

With  the  members  finding  every  prospect  so  far  from  pleasing, 
it  seems  hardly  the  moment  to  start  a  system  of  “mutual  criticism. 
But  that  is  what  they  did,  in  one  more  desperate,  belated  attempt 
to  find  out  why  things  were  going  so  very  wrong.  Some  critics 
have  said  that  this  is  the  rock  on  which  the  whole  scheme  was 
finally  wrecked.  And  surely  a  company  of  people  in  debt,  over¬ 
worked,  frustrated  financially  in  every  creative  effort,  were 
asking  for  punishment  when  they  tried  the  experiment.  Yet 
Samuel  Hill,  one  founder  who  was  loyal  to  the  end,  wrote: 
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“The  last  two  or  three  years  of  the  association  were  decidedly 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  its  members,  except  pecuniarily;  they 
acquired  a  mutual  familiarity  with,  and  confidence  in,  each  other, 
enabling  them  to  speak  plainly  of  errors  and  faults  without  the 
presence  of  anger,  and  to  discuss  calmly  and  candidly  any  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  upon  religious  or  other  subjects.” 

The  reminiscences  of  a  former  pupil  at  the  school  conclude: 
“And  so  passed  the  happiest  hours  of  the  happiest  possible  child¬ 
hood.  And  it  lingers  in  the  memory  of  all  who  enjoyed  its  privi¬ 
leges,  as  an  ideal  unattainable  in  these  days  ...”  Another  student 
sums  up,  in  words  that  perhaps  hold  good  today:  “The  enterprise 
failed  materially,  but  among  the  eternal  forces  that  live  and  in¬ 
fluence  the  world,  I  believe  the  Community  still  has  its  being.” 


Chapter  Fijteen 


The  Water  Cures 

By  Dorothy  B,  Porter 
v^ith  the  collaboration  of 
Edwin  C.  Rozwenc 


t  I  AHE  1840’s  are  known  as  the  “fabulous  forties”  because  of 
I  the  great  number  and  variety  of  reform  activities  which 

JL  swept  the  country.  The  organized  movements  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  for  temperance,  for  prison  reform,  for  equal 
rights  for  women,  and  for  the  establishment  of  Utopian  com¬ 
munities  are  well  known  to  every  American  schoolboy  who  has 
read  a  good  textbook  in  American  history.  Fewer  people  are 
aware  of  the  reform  efforts  in  the  field  of  health  and  personal 
hygiene.  Among  these  efforts  were  the  dietary  reforms  of  Syl¬ 
vester  Graham  and  the  “hydropathic  institutes”  or  water  cures 
which  developed  treatments  based  upon  baths,  hot  and  cold  packs, 
fresh  air,  proper  diet,  and  rest. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  reformer  of  this  period  is  the 
variety  of  reform  interests  which  occupied  his  attention.  A  man 
of  reformist  temperament  who  was  active  in  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  or  the  temperance  movement,  would  more  likely  than 
not  be  interested  in  educational  reform,  vegetarianism,  woman’s 
rights,  and  other  proposed  reforms.  In  particular,  the  Utopian 
communities  were  active  centers  of  experimentation  with  almost 
every  reform  idea  that  came  along.  So  it  was  that  the  Northamp¬ 
ton  Association  of  Education  and  Industry  became  the  means  by 
which  the  central  European  method  of  hydropathy  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  Northampton.  Indeed,  Northampton,  with  its  several 
hydropathic  establishments  became  a  center  in  the  water  cure 
movement. 

One  of  the  most  colorful  figures  to  live  in  the  Northampton  As¬ 
sociation  of  Education  and  Industry  was  David  Ruggles,  a  free 
Negro,  born  in  Norwich,  Connecticut  in  1810,  who  at  one  time 
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was  one  of  the  most  daring  and  active  conductors  of  the  Under¬ 
ground  Railroad.  Prior  to  his  residence  in  Northampton,  Ruggles 
had  been  a  very  active  leader  in  the  anti-slavery  movement  in 
New  York  City. 

In  1842,  Ruggles,  almost  blind,  ill,  and  penniless  from  his  anti¬ 
slavery  efforts,  was  invited  by  Lydia  Maria  Child  who  had  learned 
of  his  destitute  condition,  to  visit  Florence  where  she  resided  at 
that  time  with  her  husband,  David  Lee  Child.  Ruggles  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  “Community”  and  cared  for  with  “brotherly  love 
and  kindness.”  In  November  1842,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Northampton  Association  of  Education  and  Industry,  and  soon 
was  a  settled  member  of  the  community.  While  recuperating  in 
Northampton,  Ruggles  heard  of  the  successful  treatment  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  hydropathy,  or  the  water  cure  method,  as  practiced 
by  Vincent  Priessnitz  in  Austria.  Weary  of  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  cure  his  own  ills  through  various  drugs,  he  turned  hopefully  to 
the  natural  remedy  of  water,  diet,  and  rest,  under  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  “most  embarrassing  circumstances,”  and  with  only  a 
“vague  notion  of  the  application  of  water  as  a  remedy.” 

While  attempting  to  cure  himself,  Ruggles  corresponded  for 
two  years  with  Dr.  Wesselhoeft,  a  practitioner  of  homeopathic 
medicine  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Occasionally,  too,  he 
made  a  visit  to  Cambridge  to  consult  with  him.  At  the  end  of  18 
months  of  treatment  Ruggles  was  so  greatly  improved  that  he 
suggested  to  several  of  his  ailing  friends  that  they  consult  with 
Dr.  Wesselhoeft  and  then  try  the  water  treatment  under  his 
(Ruggles)  care,  since  he  already  possessed  some  equipment  for 
the  baths  which  he  had  constructed  for  his  own  use. 

David  Ruggles’  first  “patients”  were  his  invalid  friends  who 
enjoyed  with  him  membership  in  the  Northampton  Association 
of  Education  and  Industry.  He  began  with  about  twelve  persons 
whose  ills  he  was  able  to  diagnose.  Ruggles  had  acquired  such 
sensitiveness  of  touch  that  by  manual  exploration  he  could  diag¬ 
nose  disease.  He  then  prescribed  a  suitable  water  and  diet  treat¬ 
ment.  It  was  not  long  before  his  headquarters  were  inadequate  to 
accommodate  the  applicants  who  came  for  treatment.  A  building 
of  some  kind  was  now  necessary  and  so,  early  in  1 844,  Ruggles 
rented  or  leased  a  small  building.  Among  his  first  patients  were 
the  Rev.  Payson  Williston  of  Easthampton  and  his  son,  Joseph  P. 
Williston  who,  it  appears,  were  greatly  benefited  by  Ruggles’ 
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treatment.  Rev.  Mr.  Williston,  84  years  of  age  at  the  time,  claimed 
that  after  using  crutches  for  40  years  because  of  an  injury  to  his 
legs  he  was  cured  by  this  treatment  in  less  than  eight  weeks.  The 
Willistons  were  among  the  friends  who  later  advanced  Ruggles 
$2000  for  the  erection  of  a  more  suitable  building. 

On  January  i,  1846,  Ruggles  with  the  financial  aid  of  friends 
purchased  from  Benjamin  Barrett  the  ‘‘oil  mill  house,”  a  building 
located  about  two  and  one-half  miles  from  the  center  of  North¬ 
ampton,  in  which  Ruggles  was  already  living. 

Ruggles’  Water  Cure  Establishment,  which  gave  Florence  con¬ 
siderable  celebrity,  was  probably  the  first  building  erected  specifi¬ 
cally  for  hydropathic  purposes  and  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country.  It  was  a  two  and  one-half  story  building,  36  x  70  feet, 
and  contained  20  double  rooms.  There  were  also  separate  parlors 
and  bathing  and  dressing  rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  A  venti¬ 
lator  was  maintained  through  the  roof  of  the  building.  From  Janu¬ 
ary  1846  to  March  24,  1849,  records  indicate  that  Ruggles  was 
constantly  buying  and  leasing  additional  property  in  the  same 
vicinity  from  various  persons. 

Ruggles’  reputation  became  widespread.  His  medical  opinion 
was  sought  by  the  ill  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Frequently 
addressed  as  “doctor”  but  without  a  diploma  or  medical  degree, 
this  man  won  a  reputation  as  a  most  skillful  hydropathist.  He  had, 
however,  studied  a  little  medicine  with  Dr.  Swain  of  New  York 
City  some  years  before  going  to  Northampton.  Ruggles  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  “American  Priessnitz.”  Column-long  advertise¬ 
ments  appeared,  announcing  the  Northampton  Water  Cure,  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  day.  Ruggles  proposed  to  cure  many  ail¬ 
ments— “headache,  tendency  of  blood  to  the  head,  cold  extremi¬ 
ties,  general  and  nervous  debility,  bronchitis,  pulmonary  affection, 
liver  complaint,  jaundice,  acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  piles,  dispepsy,  general  debility,  nervous  and  spinal  af¬ 
fectations,  inflammatory  and  chronic  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  sci¬ 
atica,  lame  limbs,  paralysis,  fevers,  salt  rheum,  scrofulous  and 
erysipelas  humors.” 

Dr.  Mack,  a  resident  of  Northampton  and  the  editor  of  the 
Green  Mountain  Spring,  a  water  cure  journal,  informed  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  Ruggles  had  been  a  patient  of  Wesselhoeft  for  two  years 
and  had  consulted  with  him  in  cases  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  and 
that  during  the  summer  of  1844,  Ruggles  had  “performed  some 
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remarkable  cures.”  Mack  published  in  subsequent  issues  reports 
on  these  cases.  Mack  also  spoke  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Ruggles  for  some  years  and  stated  that  he  possessed  “remarkable 
tact,  sagacity  in  adapting  treatment  to  symptoms.”  Other  water 
cure  journals  spoke  of  Ruggles’  “skill,  acute  perception,  energy, 
perseverance”  and  praised  his  “pure  carbon  waters.” 

Among  Ruggles’  patients  were  men  and  women  of  all  ages  and 
many  different  professions.  “Doctors,  lawyers,  clergymen,  me¬ 
chanics,  farmers,  slaveholders  and  abolitionists  from  every  part  of 
the  country  and  some  foreign  places.”  Dr.  Wesselhoeft  thought 
so  well  of  Ruggles’  procedures  that  he  sent  patients  from  his  own 
establishment  to  Ruggles  for  cure.  In  fact,  several  ladies  left  the 
Brattleboro  establishment  and  went  of  their  own  accord  to  the 
Northampton  Water  Cure  for  a  “thorough  cure.” 

It  was  not  long  after  the  opening  of  his  establishment  that 
Ruggles  began  to  have  competition  in  his  own  community.  In 
October  1846,  just  about  the  time  Ruggles  was  completing  his 
new  buildings,  Samuel  Whitmarsh  announced  that  he  proposed 
to  associate  with  himself,  as  the  medical  superintendent  of  the 
establishment  he  expected  to  open  soon.  Dr.  E.  E.  Denniston, 
formerly  of  Northampton,  who  was  about  to  proceed  to  Ger¬ 
many  to  “further  qualify  himself  for  the  undertaking.”  Mr.  Whit¬ 
marsh  had  earlier  purchased  the  Round  Hill  Estate  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  By  the  next  spring  the  Round  Hill  Water  Cure  was  in 
operation  and  advertised  to  be  a  medical  institution  based  on  hy¬ 
dropathic  principles.  One  writer,  however,  in  describing  the 
Round  Hill  Establishment,  asserted  that  “patients  were  furnished 
with  water,  drugs,  and  high  living,  while  Ruggles’  cure  was  based 
on  water,  diet  and  rest,  a  true  nature  treatment.”  Nevertheless,  the 
Round  Hill  Water  Cure  attracted  as  one  of  its  patients.  Major 
Thomas  J.  Jackson  of  Virginia  who  was  to  become  famous  as 
“Stonewall”  Jackson,  the  brilliant  general  of  the  Confederacy  in 
the  Civil  War.  Dr.  Denniston  remained  at  the  Round  Hill  Insti¬ 
tution  for  a  while  but  later  opened  in  1 848  his  own  establishment 
—The  Springdale  Water  Cure. 

On  December  26,  1849,  at  the  height  of  his  success  and  when 
his  sanitarium  was  filled  to  capacity,  David  Ruggles,  at  the  early 
age  of  38  died.  His  work,  however,  was  continued  and  expanded 
by  Dr.  Carl  Munde,  another  colorful  figure  in  this  period  of 
Northampton’s  history. 
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A  man  of  ardent  democratic  convictions,  Munde  had  taken  part 
in  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1 848  in  his  native  Saxony.  In¬ 
deed,  he  had  shed  some  blood  for  those  convictions  in  the  ill-fated 
Dresden  insurrection  of  May  1 849  in  which  he  received  a  severe 
shot-wound  in  the  leg.  The  young  doctor  faced  even  greater 
troubles  because  he  was  proscribed  in  the  political  reaction  fol¬ 
lowing  the  suppression  of  the  Dresden  uprising.  Like  so  many 
other  Germans,  however.  Dr.  Munde  avoided  the  long  imprison¬ 
ment  which  certainly  awaited  him  by  fleeing  to  the  United  States. 
Undoubtedly,  his  escape  from  Saxony  was  made  easier  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Baron  von  Horne- 
mann,  a  councillor  of  the  King  of  Saxony. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  America,  Dr.  Munde  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  New  York  City,  but  he  was  not  really 
settled.  The  exiled  doctor  was  a  firm  believer  in  hydropathy  and 
was  anxious  to  find  a  suitable  place  to  carry  on  his  work. 

In  March  of  1850,  while  traveling  in  the  Connecticut  River 
valley.  Dr.  Munde  arrived  in  Northampton,  a  few  weeks  after 
the  death  of  David  Ruggles.  Immediately  taken  with  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  site,  the  enterprising  doctor  bought  the  property  even 
before  any  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  creditors  to  dispose  of  it. 

Soon  afterward  Carl  Munde  renovated  and  enlarged  his  water 
cure  establishment.  An  old  print  shows  it  to  have  been  a  large 
three-storied  building  with  two  large  wings,  giving  it  a  U-shape, 
and  having,  in  addition,  a  large  verandah  sweeping  around  the 
front  and  one  side  of  the  building.  The  sanitarium  had  particular 
charm  because  of  the  romantic  character  of  the  natural  setting 
which  Dr.  Munde  described  in  the  following  terms: 

“Under  a  dark  blue  Italian  sky,  which  canopies  the  handsome  little 
valley  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  and  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
at  whose  southern  extremity  my  house  and  gardens  are  situated, 
spread  ever  green  meadows,  forming  one  almost  level  plain,  only  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  limpid  and  rapidly  flowing  waters  of  the  river  and 
a  few  groups  of  trees  spread  here  and  there  in  a  picturesque  manner. 
All  around,  the  valley  is  closed  up  by  woody  hills  which  rise  higher 
and  higher  beyond  one  another.” 

Dr.  Munde  soon  became  a  respected  member  of  the  village 
which  clustered  about  the  Mill  River  in  this  spot.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  1852,  when  the  villagers  met  to  choose  a  name  for  their 
place  since  they  had  just  been  allotted  a  post  office,  it  was  he  who 
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persuaded  his  neighbors  that  “the  pretty  village,  the  clear  stream, 
the  silk  mill,  all  suggested  .  .  .  the  propriety  of  naming  the  village 
‘Florence’  and  the  stream  ‘Arno’.”  The  villagers  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved  the  choice  of  the  name,  Florence,  for  their  village— and 
so  it  has  remained  to  this  day— but  the  practical  minded  Yankee 
neighbors  preferred  to  retain  the  name  “Mill  River”  rather  than 
to  adopt  the  more  fanciful  name  of  the  famous  Italian  stream. 

By  the  middle  ’50’s,  the  Munde  Water  Cure  was  equipped  to 
handle  as  many  as  1 50  patients  and  its  fame  had  spread  throughout 
the  country.  On  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War,  many  of  the  patients 
were  coming  from  the  southern  states  and  occasionally  such  nota¬ 
bles  as  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and  Catherine  Beecher  stayed  for 
a  few  days,  to  enjoy  the  opportunity  for  a  rest,  for  fresh  air,  for 
walks  in  the  countryside,  as  well  as  the  hot  or  cold  packs,  sitz- 
baths,  Turkish  baths,  or  whatever  the  treatment  prescribed. 

The  Civil  War  disrupted  much  of  the  work  of  the  Munde 
Water  Cure  since  many  of  his  patients  had  come  from  the  South. 
In  1865,  the  establishment  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  By  that 
time,  the  water  cure  movement  had  already  lost  much  of  its  initial 
enthusiasm  and  momentum.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  water  cure 
practitioners  had  had  an  important  influence  in  the  effort  to  bring 
to  an  end  some  of  the  cruder  medical  practices  of  the  day— such 
as  the  excessive  use  of  “purging”— and  to  point  the  way  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  proper  diet,  fresh  air,  and  rest  in  the  development  of 
personal  hygiene. 


Chapter  Sixteen 


Northampton  in  the 
Civil  War 

By  Edwin  C.  Rozwenc 


I.  “Old  Hampshire’s  Favorite  Company” 


N^'ORTHAMPTON’S  contribution  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Union  in  the  bloody  conflict  of  1861—65  was  made 
largely  through  four  companies  of  volunteers  raised  in 
Hampshire  County.  These  four  were  Company  C  of  the  loth 
Massachusetts  Regiment,  Company  A  of  the  27th  Massachusetts, 
Company  G  of  the  37th  Massachusetts,  and  Company  C  of  the 
52nd  Massachusetts— all  four  regiments  being  infantry  regiments 
raised  in  western  Massachusetts.  Some  Northampton  men  en¬ 
listed  in  other  companies  and  others  were  conscripted  later  in  the 
war  and  assigned  at  the  discretion  of  the  War  Department,  but 
the  larger  portion  of  Northampton’s  boys  in  blue  were  in  the 
four  companies  organized  and  recruited  in  the  shire  town  of  old 
Hampshire  County. 

To  do  justice  to  the  many  experiences  and  exploits  of  the  four 
Northampton  companies  of  volunteers  would  require  more  space 
than  this  writer  can  have  for  our  tercentenary  history.  Instead, 
we  might  better  examine  the  exploits  of  one  company  in  order  to 
get  a  more  vivid  impression  of  the  courage  and  the  honor,  as  well 
as  the  hardships,  the  sickness,  the  frequent  bungling,  and  the  oc¬ 
casional  dishonor  that  was  part  of  the  many-sided  experience  of 
service  in  the  Civil  War.  For  this  purpose,  “old  Company  C,”  in 
the  loth  Massachusetts  deserves  to  be  chosen  if  only  because  it 
was  the  first  to  be  called  and  had  the  longest  period  of  service 
and  the  more  numerous  battle  experiences. 

Company  C  of  the  loth  Massachusetts  was  Northampton’s 
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militia  company  before  the  Civil  War.  Chartered  in  i8oi,  it  was 
one  of  the  oldest  military  companies  in  the  state.  Although  the 
company  also  included  in  its  ranks  men  from  the  towns  of  Had¬ 
ley,  Hatfield,  South  Hadley,  Amherst,  and  Belchertown,  North¬ 
ampton  residents  could  think  of  old  Company  C  as  “ours”  in  a 
way  that  was  not  possible  for  the  newer  companies  raised  in  the 
county  during  the  war. 

Northampton,  in  the  weeks  following  the  attack  on  Fort  Sum¬ 
ter,  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement.  Crowds  gathered  at  street  cor¬ 
ners  and  in  all  public  places  to  discuss  the  news.  William  R.  Marsh, 
Captain  of  Company  C,  immediately  set  himself  to  fill  up  the 
ranks  of  the  Company  and  place  it  on  a  war  footing.  A  meeting  of 
townspeople  was  held  at  the  armory  of  Company  C,  Thursday 
evening,  April  i8,  i86i,  to  take  such  measures  as  were  necessary 
to  improve  the  standing  of  Northampton’s  militia  company.  The 
attendance  was  so  large  that  an  adjournment  to  the  Town  Hall 
was  necessary.  Patriotic  speeches  were  made  by  Captain  Marsh, 
Erastus  Hopkins,  a  distinguished  orator  and  leader  of  the  anti¬ 
slavery  Whigs  in  Northampton,  and  Dr.  Cyrus  Nathaniel  Cham¬ 
berlain,  one  of  Northampton’s  leading  physicians.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  solicit  funds  to  aid  in  equipping  the  soldiers  that 
might  go  from  the  town  of  Northampton.  Seventy-five  ladies  of 
the  town,  led  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Lyman,  gave  their  services  to 
the  making  of  clothing  for  the  volunteers. 

When  orders  were  received  early  in  June  for  the  Company  to 
proceed  to  Springfield  to  be  mustered  in  with  the  rest  of  the  loth 
Regiment,  a  farewell  ball  was  given  at  the  Town  Hall,  music 
being  provided  by  the  Northampton  and  Hatfield  bands.  On  Fri¬ 
day  morning,  June  14,  the  streets  of  old  Northampton  were  lined 
with  carriages  that  had  brought  people  from  surrounding  towns, 
and  Main  Street  was  densely  packed  with  spectators  as  Company 
C  marched  to  the  depot.  Ladies  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  cheers 
were  given  and  flags  waved  as  the  favorite  Company  of  old 
Hampshire  marched  off  to  war,  reasonably  well  equipped  as  a 
result  of  the  gifts  of  citizens  and  a  $5000  appropriation  of  the 
town.  With  the  men  went  Dr.  Cyrus  Chamberlain  who  had  been 
commissioned  surgeon  of  the  loth  Regiment,  and,  before  he  left, 
a  group  of  Northampton’s  leading  citizens  presented  him  with  a 
surgeon’s  sword  and  sash,  and  a  brace  of  Smith  and  Wesson’s  re¬ 
volvers. 
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The  10 1  men  of  Company  C  included  about  50  men  from 
Northampton,  coming  from  all  walks  of  life.  Among  the  officers 
of  the  Company  were  such  Northampton  men  as  First  Lieutenant 
James  H.  Weatherill,  who  had  been  an  active  and  efficient  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  fire  department,  Second  Lieutenant  Flavel  Shurtleff, 
who  had  been  a  hospital  attendant  at  the  Insane  Retreat  in  North¬ 
ampton.  When  the  loth  Regiment  was  mustered  in,  Joseph  B. 
Parsons  of  Northampton  was  commissioned  as  Captain  of  Com¬ 
pany  C,  and  William  R.  Marsh  was  promoted  to  Major  of  the 
Regiment.  Captain  Joseph  Parsons,  had  been  First  Lieutenant  of 
Company  C  when  the  Civil  War  began.  He  was  a  member  of  one 
of  Northampton’s  oldest  families  and  was  well  known  in  the 
county  for  the  prizes  he  had  won  year  after  year  in  the  plowing 

matches  at  the  Three  County  Fair. 

After  a  month  of  drill  and  training  at  Springfield,  the  ten  west¬ 
ern  Massachusetts  companies  of  the  loth  Regiment  were  ordered 
to  Boston  to  embark  for  Washington.  On  July  25,  1861,  the  Regi¬ 
ment,  with  its  2  5  baggage  wagons,  5  ambulances,  and  the  baggage 
of  its  field  staff  and  line  officers  filled  2  ocean  steamers  and  sailed 
out  of  Boston  Harbor  amidst  the  cheers  of  crowds  on  the  wharves 
and  the  firing  of  gun  salutes.  Two  months  of  continual  parades, 
public  meetings,  dinners,  and  parties  were  left  behind,  and  the 
men  of  Company  C  began  to  experience  some  of  the  less  pleasant 

aspects  of  the  war. 

The  trip  to  Washington  by  sea  was  a  foretaste  of  things  to 
come.  Seasickness  was  pretty  general  among  the  men  and^the  regi¬ 
mental  historian  recorded  with  obvious  satisfaction  that  some  of 
the  officers  passed  one  or  two  meals.”  The  Regiment  debarked  at 
Washington  on  July  28  in  a  driving  rain,  and,  of  course,  no  orders 
had  arrived,  so  the  men  had  to  find  what  shelter  and  sleeping  space 
they  could  in  the  Navy  Yard.  Finally,  the  Regiment  was  ordered 
to  make  camp  on  the  outskirts  of  Washington  in  Brightv^od, 
near  the  famous  estate  of  Francis  P.  Blair,  father  of  Lincoln  s  Post¬ 
master  General.  •  j  r  o 

There,  at  Brightwood,  the  loth  Regiment  remained  tor  8 

months— drilling  and  working  on  fortifications.  In  this  long  pe¬ 
riod,  soldiers  of  Company  C  and  the  other  western  Massachusetts 
companies  had  to  fight  two  of  their  greatest  enemies  in  the  Civil 
War-disease  and  boredom.  Sanitary  precautions  aroung  the  camp 
were  not  what  they  should  have  been,  food  rations  were  often  ill- 
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cooked  and  ill-balanced  for  a  nutritious  diet.  Sickness  cases  began 
to  increase  rapidly;  measles  was  prevalent,  and  then  typhoid  fever 
cases  began  to  appear  in  alarming  numbers. 

In  January  of  1862,  the  Regiment  was  startled  to  hear  that  a 
genuine  case  of  smallpox  had  been  reported  in  the  regimental 
hospital.  Dr.  Cyrus  Chamberlain  and  the  other  regimental  doctors 
ordered  a  general  vaccination  of  the  entire  one  thousand  in  the 
Regiment.  “Such  a  wholesale  slashing  and  cutting  of  arms,”  ob¬ 
served  the  regimental  historian,  “never  was  witnessed  before.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  Brigade  surgeons  ordered  a  reduction  of 
the  number  of  men  in  a  tent  from  16  to  10  and  the  acquisition  of 
such  medical  supplies  as  might  “withstand  whatever  morbific  in¬ 
fluence  is  operating  in  the  camp.”  To  counteract  the  “morbific  in¬ 
fluence”  the  doctors  were  talking  about,  the  quartermaster  of  the 
Regiment  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  draw  6  barrels  of  whis¬ 
key  from  Washington,  which,  together  with  what  the  men  got  by 
running  the  guard  at  night,  was  considered  sufficient  compliance 
with  the  doctor’s  recommendations.  Despite  these  hi-jinks,  camp 
disease  was  always  a  grim  business  as  the  men  of  Company  C 
learned  when  Henry  Parsons,  a  popular  member  of  the  company, 
died  of  camp  fever  at  Brightwood.  Indeed,  throughout  the  Civil 
War  two  men  died  of  disease  in  the  Union  army  for  every  one 
killed  in  battle. 

At  the  end  of  March  came  the  orders  that  freed  the  loth  Regi¬ 
ment  from  the  sickness,  the  filth,  and  the  routine  of  camp  life.  The 
Regiment  was  transported  to  Fortress  Monroe  at  the  mouth  of  the 
James  River,  to  become  a  part  of  General  McClellan’s  Peninsular 
campaign  against  Richmond.  By  the  end  of  May,  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was  within  sight  of  Richmond,  and  the  loth  Regiment 
was  a  part  of  General  Keyes’  Fourth  Corps,  in  position  just  south 
of  the  Chickahominy  River.  Consequently  the  Regiment  was 
fated  to  meet  its  first  real  battle  test  in  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines 
(May  31,  1862)  or  Fair  Oaks,  as  it  is  more  frequently  called  by 
Union  army  historians. 

The  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  was  the  first  effort  of  the  Confederate 
Army  to  destroy  McClellan’s  army  moving  up  on  Richmond.  A 
heavy  spring  rain  had  flooded  the  Chickahominy  River,  separat¬ 
ing  two  corps  of  McClellan’s  force  from  the  rest  of  the  Armv  of 
the  Potomac  sweeping  toward  Richmond  north  of  that  river.  The 
Confederate  commander.  General  Joseph  Johnston,  struck  with 
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heavy  forces  at  the  Fourth  and  Third  Corps  south  of  the  swollen 
river  in  the  hope  of  destroying  them  while  they  were  isolated  by 
the  raging  waters  of  the  Chickahominy. 

Company  C  and  the  loth  Regiment  were  in  the  thick  of  the 
fighting.  The  Regiment  was  in  a  forward  area,  a  narrow  strip  of 
cleared  ground  in  which  some  rifle  pits  had  been  previously 
thrown  up.  It  was  a  bad  position  to  be  in,  because  bushes  and  brush 
in  front  made  it  difficult  to  see  the  enemy,  while  on  the  left  of  the 
loth’s  line  of  battle  was  a  patch  of  woods  into  which  the  rebels 
had  infiltrated  several  companies  of  infantry.  Thus  the  loth 
Massachusetts  was  receiving  an  enfilading  musketry  fire  from  its 
left  as  well  as  musket  and  artillery  fire  in  front.  It  would  have 
been  a  very  perilous  position  even  for  a  veteran  regiment. 

Four  different  times  that  day  the  Regiment  broke  under  the 
murderous  fire,  and  four  different  times  it  was  rallied  and  went 
back  into  the  fight.  Captain  Joseph  Parsons  was  wounded  early  in 
the  fight,  one  ball  hitting  him  in  the  head,  and  another  passing 
through  the  right  leg  above  the  knee  between  the  bones  and  the 
artery.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  was  so  great  that  it  was  impossible 
to  carry  off  the  wounded,  so  Captain  Parsons  crawled  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  and  lay  down  behind  a  small  stump,  very  near  the  Confed¬ 
erate  lines.  It  was  impossible  to  go  farther,  the  air  was  full  of 
whining  bullets,  many  of  which  were  slapping  into  the  stump  be¬ 
hind  which  he  was  concealed.  Several  times  the  rebels  charged 
across  the  field,  and  Captain  Parsons’  greatest  fear,  before  he  was 
finally  carried  off,  was  that  he  would  be  bayonetted  on  the 
ground. 

Sergeant  James  Braman  of  Northampton  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  leg.  Several  members  of  Company  C,  including  his  best 
friend,  Calvin  Kingsley  of  Northampton,  managed  to  get  to  him, 
but  while  he  was  being  carried  off,  a  shell  tore  off  his  arm  and 
shoulder  close  to  the  neck.  In  terrible  agony,  he  was  taken  back 
to  the  field  hospital  by  his  comrades,  and  when  they  left  him,  he 
said  to  Kingsley,  “Good-by  Cal,  give  good-by  to  all  of  the  boys.” 
He  died  four  hours  later. 

Lieutenant  Charles  Brewster  of  the  Northampton  Company 
was  particularly  gallant.  At  one  point  he  could  rally  only  9  men 
of  the  Company,  but  he  made  a  stand  with  these  few  and  came  out 
of  the  battle  uninjured. 

The  casualties  among  officers  were  particularly  heavy.  Gen- 
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eral  Devens,  leader  of  the  Brigade  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
thigh,  Captain  Smart  of  the  North  Adams  Company  was  brutally 
shot  through  the  neck  by  a  rebel  soldier  as  he  lay  wounded  in  the 
field.  Captain  Day  of  the  Greenfield  Company  was  killed.  By  late 
afternoon,  the  only  senior  officer  left  on  the  field  was  Captain 
Miller  of  H  Company  (Shelburne  Falls).  It  was  he  who  rallied 
the  loth  Regiment  and  held  the  ground  until  dark  when  rein¬ 
forcements  arrived.  For  his  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  on 
this  occasion.  Captain  Miller  was  afterwards  promoted  to  Major 
of  the  Regiment. 

The  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  was  the  loth  Regiment’s  first  great 
battle  and  it  was  a  shattering  experience.  Casualties  were  heavy: 
27  killed,  and  96  wounded,  6  of  whom  died  from  their  wounds. 
Company  C  lost  4  killed  and  1 2  wounded,  one  of  the  hardest  hit 
companies  in  the  battle.  For  the  first  time,  the  men  had  seen  the 
wholesale  death  and  suffering  of  a  large  scale  battle.  Moreover, 
the  men  of  the  i  oth  were  depressed  by  the  knowledge  that  they 
had  run  from  the  enemy  four  times  in  the  fight. 

Nor  was  the  experience  of  the  next  few  weeks  such  as  to  raise 
the  morale  of  the  Regiment.  Major  Marsh,  former  Captain  of  the 
Northampton  company,  was  charged  with  cowardice  in  the  battle 
and  a  court-martial  was  proposed.  He  had  stayed  in  the  rear  dur¬ 
ing  the  fight,  and  division  headquarters  was  not  satisfied  with  his 
explanation  of  his  conduct.  The  affair  was  ended  when  he  was 
allowed  to  resign  without  a  court-martial. 

The  weeks  following  the  battle  produced  other  distressing  oc¬ 
currences.  The  June  rains  brought  water  and  mud,  rheumatism 
and  malaria  to  the  men  on  the  banks  of  the  Chickahominy.  The 
rains  often  washed  away  the  hastily  dug  graves  exposing  many  a 
black  decaying  hand  or  foot.  Under  the  hot  June  sun,  the  whole 
atmosphere  was  filled  with  the  sickening  stench  of  the  decaying 
carcasses  of  the  horses  killed  in  the  battle.  Rations  were  often 
short;  for  a  full  week  after  the  battle  only  hard-tack  and  coffee 
were  available.  The  men  of  the  Regiment  endured  these  hard¬ 
ships,  shaken  in  their  confidence  and  uncertain  of  the  future.  Yet 
these  and  many  more  trials  had  to  be  endured  before  the  loth  be¬ 
came  a  confident,  hard-fighting  veteran  regiment. 

II.  “The  Gallant  ioth” 

At  the  end  of  June,  1862,  the  Confederate  army,  under  its  new 
commander,  Robert  E.  Lee,  struck  against  the  Union  army  with 
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all  its  strength  in  the  famous  Seven  Days  battles  (June  26-July  2 ) . 
The  Seven  Days  were  a  nightmarish  experience  for  the  loth  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  The  Regiment  was  not  directly  engaged  in  the  first 
battles  of  Mechanicsville,  Gaines  Mill,  Savage  Station,  White  Oak 
Swamp,  or  Frayser’s  Farm.  The  men  of  the  loth  could  hear  the 
guns  of  those  battles,  but  they  were  stumbling  along  in  the  hasty 
general  retreat  to  the  Union  army  bases  on  the  James  River,  not 
knowing  where  they  were  going,  or  what  their  fate  might  be, 
certain  only  that  a  hard-fighting  enemy  was  pursuing  them. 

For  six  nights,  the  boys  of  Company  C  did  not  get  more  than 
two  hours’  sleep  at  a  time.  At  every  halt  they  threw  themselves 
down  to  try  to  get  a  few  moments  sleep,  only  to  be  aroused  again 
by  the  orders  to  march.  On  the  second  day  of  battle,  they  marched 
all  night  long  in  the  strictest  silence,  no  talking  being  allowed, 
and  even  the  tin  cups  were  muffled.  They  passed  through  dense 
woods,  occasionally  wading  through  small  streams  of  black 
muddy  water. 

The  strain  of  flight  before  the  enemy  was  partially  relieved 
when  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  stood  and  fought  back  in  care¬ 
fully  prepared  positions  at  Malvern  Hill.  The  loth  Regiment  was 
in  the  thick  of  this  battle,  the  heaviest  of  all  the  Seven  Days 
battles.  Company  C  was  in  an  oat  field  while  rebel  artillery  played 
over  their  heads  and  rebel  sharp-shooters,  posted  in  trees,  pecked 
away  at  anything  that  moved.  Company  C  had  only  26  men  left 
fit  for  duty  at  this  point,  but  not  a  man  flinched.  They  fired  all 
their  60  rounds  of  ammunition  and  then  fixed  bayonets  waiting 
for  another  attack  that  never  came.  The  Union  army  had  beaten 
back  General  Lee’s  desperate  assaults  with  such  a  heavy  toll  of 
casualties  that  the  Confederate  commander  could  no  longer  re¬ 
new  the  battle. 

The  battle  of  Malvern  Hill  restored  the  loth  Regiment’s  belief 
in  its  fighting  ability  which  had  been  shaken  in  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks.  They  had  fought  the  enemy  on  even  terms  at  Malvern  Hill 
and  had  won.  But  the  taste  of  victory  was  made  bitter  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  Peninsular  campaign  had  failed  and  that  Mc¬ 
Clellan’s  army  was  ordered  back  to  the  Potomac  River  bases. 

Then,  too,  the  toll  of  campaign  had  been  particularly  heavy  for 
the  Regiment  in  combat  casualties  and  in  sickness.  Only  370  out 
of  the  original  1045  men  were  left  fit  for  duty.  Company  C  had 
30  left  out  of  the  original  10 1  men  in  the  Company.  At  Malvern 
Hill,  5  Company  C  boys  had  been  wounded,  including  Calvin 
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Kingsley  of  Northampton  who  had  slight  head  wounds.  More¬ 
over  the  whole  Regiment  mourned  the  loss  of  the  gallant  Major 
Ozro  Miller  who  was  wounded  fatally  at  Malvern  Hill  by  a 
minie  ball  through  the  neck. 

Morale  was  not  particularly  high  in  the  Union  army  at  this 
time.  The  loth  Massachusetts  shared  the  general  sense  of  failure 
and  of  doubt  about  the  abilities  of  the  top  Union  army  leaders. 
But  the  western  Massachusetts  companies  had  an  additional  gripe 
against  their  higher  commanders.  Several  changes  were  made  in 
the  commissioned  officers  of  the  Regiments.  The  men  were  happy 
to  see  Captain  Joseph  Parsons  of  Northampton,  fully  recovered 
from  his  wounds,  promoted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Regi¬ 
ment.  In  August  of  1862,  however.  General  Devens  had  secured 
the  appointment  of  Dexter  F.  Parker  of  Worcester  as  Major  in 
place  of  William  Marsh,  resigned.  This  appointment  was  much 
resented  by  the  officers  of  the  Regiment:  captains  who  had  faith¬ 
fully  performed  their  duties  thought  the  commission  should  have 
gone  to  one  of  their  own  number  even  as  Joseph  Parsons  had  been 
promoted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel.  The  line  officers  believed  that 
Major  Parker’s  appointment  had  come  about  “by  personal  and 
political  influences,  through  self-appointed  guardians  and  med¬ 
dlers.” 

The  ill-feeling  over  Major  Parker’s  commission  simmered  be¬ 
low  the  surface  for  the  next  few  weeks  but  no  overt  action  was 
taken  until  after  the  battle  of  Antietam.  The  loth  Massachusetts 
did  not  take  part  in  the  bloody  fight  at  Antietam.  The  Regiment 
spent  the  fateful  day  of  September  17  marching  at  the  double 
quick  with  the  roar  of  guns  in  the  distance,  reaching  Antietam 
at  dark.  The  next  morning  they  were  in  the  lines,  but  General 
Lee  had  begun  his  retreat  to  Virginia. 

When  it  was  clear  that  all  danger  of  invasion  had  passed,  the 
suppressed  ill-feelings  of  the  line  officers  were  expressed  in  a  most 
drastic  and  dramatic  fashion.  On  September  27,  1862,  ii  officers 
of  the  Regiment  (4  captains  and  7  lieutenants)  resigned  their 
commissions  in  a  body.  The  resigned  officers  were  arrested  at  the 
request  of  General  Devens,  through  whose  influence  Major 
Parker  had  received  his  appointment.  A  court-martial  was  or¬ 
dered  of  which  General  Devens  was  appointed  presiding  officer, 
on  charges  of  which  he  (General  Devens)  had  previously  certi- 
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fied  in  ivriting  over  his  ovon  signature,  that  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  they  voere  guilty. 

For  almost  three  months,  the  court-martial  cases  dragged  on 
and  the  Regiment  made  a  strange  picture  with  1 1  officers  with¬ 
out  swords  marching  in  the  rear.  Samuel  Bowles,  the  outspoken 
editor  of  the  Springfield  Republican,  called  the  whole  proceeding 
a  great  injustice,  saying  of  the  ii  officers,  “It  will  be  impossible 
for  their  friends  and  neighbors  at  home,  or  for  any  fair-minded 
man  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  justice,  to  regard 
these  men  with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  sympathy,  respect 
and  honor.” 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  4  captains  were  cashiered,  and  the  lieu¬ 
tenants  dismissed  from  service,  a  week  after  the  battle  of  Freder¬ 
icksburg.  Although  none  of  Company  C’s  officers  took  part  in 
the  group  resignation,  the  Northampton  men  undoubtedly  shared 
the  resentment  towards  General  Devens  and  some  of  his  staff 
officers. 

The  low  spirits  of  the  loth  Regiment  in  the  winter  of  1862- 
1863  were  probably,  also,  a  reflection  of  the  general  state  of 
morale  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  after  the  bloody  defeat  at 
Fredericksburg.  The  loth  Massachusetts  took  part  in  Burnside’s 
famous  “mud  march”  and  shared  in  the  general  disgust  over  the 
complete  futility  of  that  operation. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1863,  the  spirits  of  the  men  began  to  re¬ 
vive.  General  Burnside  was  replaced  by  General  (“Fighting  Joe”) 
Hooker  as  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  General 
Hooker  was  popular  with  the  men  and  he  also  saw  to  it  that 
rations  were  distributed  more  liberally.  The  loth  Regiment  be¬ 
gan  to  get  used  to  its  new  officers,  some  of  whom  became  excel¬ 
lent  leaders.  In  every  sense,  now,  the  loth  was  a  veteran  outfit;  it 
had  learned  to  accept  the  discomfort  and  hardship,  the  bungling 
and  petty  injustices  of  army  life  in  wartime.  It  was  a  regiment  that 
was  to  prove  its  dependability  again  and  again  in  the  great  battles 
of  ’63  and  ’64,  from  Gettysburg  to  Cold  Harbor. 

The  loth  Massachusetts  was  stationed  with  the  Sixth  Corps  at 
Centreville  when  the  orders  came  on  June  26,  1863,  to  march  at 
the  double  quick  to  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  The  men  were 
in  high  spirits  as  they  marched  thiough  Maryland.  The  filled 
barns,  the  well-kept  farms  and  orchards  looked  so  much  more 
like  home  than  the  weed  grown,  battle-scarred  soil  of  Virginia. 
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The  people  of  the  villages  through  which  they  passed  were 
friendly.  Crowds  came  out  to  cheer  the  troops.  Pretty  ladies  lined 
the  roads  with  drinks  and  refreshments  for  the  thirsty,  hungry 
troops.  In  World  War  II,  the  soldier  expr^sed  his  approval  at  the 
sight  of  a  pretty  girl  with  a  “wolf -call  whistle.  In  the  Civil  \Var, 
this  appreciation  was  expressed  by  an  abrupt,  significant  clearing 
of  the  throat.  On  the  march  through  the  villages  of  Maryland,  the 
sight  of  pretty  girls  was  greeted  by  such  a  chorus  of  throat  noises 
that  one  would  have  thought  that  the  entire  Army  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac  was  terribly  afflicted  with  some  bronchial  infection. 

The  loth  Regiment  made  one  of  its  fastest  marches  in  the  en¬ 
tire  war  to  cover  the  long  distance  to  Gettysburg.  On  July  2, 
when  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  in  full  fury,  the  i  oth  Massa¬ 
chusetts  joined  the  reserve  forces  in  the  afternoon,  after  march¬ 
ing  34  miles  in  less  than  24  hours  (Stonewall  Jackson’s  “foot 
cavalry”  rarely  did  any  better!).  The  timely  arrival  of  the  Sixth 
Corps  gave  General  Meade  the  reserve  strength  that  he  needed 
to  throw  back  the  last  desperate  charge  by  General  Pickett. 
There  were  an  unusually  large  number  of  Northampton  boys  in 
the  battle,  because,  since  early  spring,  the  37th  Massachusetts, 
containing  G  Company  of  Northampton,  had  been  brigaded  to¬ 
gether  with  the  I  oth  in  Eustis’  Brigade  of  the  First  Division. 

Neither  of  these  two  regiments  was  in  the  front  lines  on  “Little 
Round  Top”  on  the  day  of  Pickett’s  charge.  They  were  in  re¬ 
serve  behind  the  front  lines  but  were  under  heavy  artillery  fire 
during  the  concentrated  artillery  preparations  by  the  massed 
guns  of  the  Confederate  army.  Colonel  Joseph  Parsons  of  North¬ 
ampton  was  in  command  of  the  i  oth  in  this  battle  and  his  coolness 
and  efficiency  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  men.  Also,  in  this 
battle.  Dr.  Cyrus  Chamberlain  was  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Sixth  Corps  hospital,  and,  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
created,  organized,  and  conducted  the  XJnited  States  Cjeneral 
Hospital  at  Gettysburg. 

Gettysburg  was  the  turning  of  the  tide  in  the  Civil  War  but 
there  were  many  bloody  battles  to  be  fought  yet.  The  loth  Regi¬ 
ment  became  part  of  the  army  under  General  Grant’s  command 
and  fought  in  the  bloody  campaigns  of  attrition  in  Virginia  in 
the  spring  of  ’64,  suffering  grievous  losses.  In  the  Wilderness  cam¬ 
paign,  the  loth  Regiment  lost  fully  one  third  of  its  number  in 
killed  and  wounded.  Company  C’s  captain,  Flavel  Shurtleff,  was 
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severely  wounded  by  a  minie  ball  in  the  arm,  and  Robert  Sheehey, 
who  later  lived  in  Florence,  was  wounded  in  the  hand. 

In  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania,  the  loth  Regiment  reached  its 
pinnacle  of  glory.  There,  only  a  few  miles  away  from  the  Wilder¬ 
ness  battle.  General  Grant  was  relentlessly  continuing  his  effort 
to  get  between  General  Lee  and  Richmond.  The  i  oth  Regiment 
was  in  the  heaviest  part  of  the  fighting,  undergoing  the  heaviest 
musketry  fire  in  all  of  its  experience.  On  the  12th  of  May  1864, 
the  I  oth  was  one  of  the  regiments  which  took  and  held  the  log 
breastworks  known  as  “The  Bloody  Angle.” 

Colonel  Parsons  described  this  fight  at  the  log  works  of  “The 
Bloody  Angle”  several  years  later,  saying,  “My  colors  never  left 
the  position  they  were  in.  Beyond  those  logs  that  were  built  to 
the  rear  was  where  the  rebels  were  close  to  us.  Men  would  load 
their  pieces,  raise  the  butt  with  the  left  hand  and  fire  down  into 
the  trenches.  Many  examples  of  bravery  were  seen  there  during 
the  day.  Men  would  jump  to  the  top  of  the  works,  fire,  change 
muskets,  fire,  and  soon  be  knocked  over  and  others  would  take 
their  places.” 

In  this  fight  the  loth  Regiment  lost  many  brave  men.  Company 
C’s  losses  were  heavy  including  Captain  James  Weatherill  and 
Lieutenant  Alanson  Munyan,  of  Northampton— both  mortally 
wounded.  Major  Parker,  whose  appointment  had  caused  so  much 
controversy,  was  also  killed  in  this  battle,  ending  a  record  of  per¬ 
sonal  courage  and  gallantry. 

Two  months  later,  the  three-year  enlistments  of  the  Regiment 
had  expired  and  it  was  ordered  home  to  be  mustered  out.  And  so 
the  boys  came  home  to  receive  a  delirious  welcome  from  the 
people  of  western  Massachusetts.  On  June  25,  1864,  the  Regi- 
ment^s  arrival  in  Springfield  was  greeted  with  the  ringing  of 
church  bells,  the  blowing  of  steam  whistles,  and  a  salute  from 
the  battery,  while  thousands  who  had  poured  in  from  the  up-river 
towns  joined  the  people  of  Springfield  in  cheering  themselves 
hoarse.  The  highlight  of  the  day  was  a  grand  parade,  but  of  the 
1000  strong  who  had  left  Springfield  only  three  years  before, 
only  220  men  were  marching  in  the  ranks  of  the  loth  Regiment 
on  that  home-coming  day. 

Company  C  returned  to  Northampton  on  the  next  day.  No 
formal  reception  was  arranged,  and  each  veteran  took  his  own 
way  home  surrounded  by  friends  and  relatives.  There  could  be 
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little  jubilation  in  Northampton  because  the  arrival  of  Captain 
James  Weatherill’s  body  coincided  with  the  return  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  The  whole  town  paid  its  respects  in  the  crowded  funeral 
services  at  Edwards  Church  on  Sunday,  June  26,  1864. 

The  remnant  of  the  ‘‘Gallant  loth”  had  come  home  to  enjoy 
the  honor  and  the  glory.  And  for  what  had  its  terrible  sacrifices 
been  made?  In  the  words  of  Lincoln,  they  were  made  “to  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  world  that  those  who  can  fairly  carry  on  election  can 
also  suppress  a  rebellion;  that  ballots  are  the  rightful  and  peaceful 
successors  of  bullets;  and  that  when  ballots  have  fairly  and  con¬ 
stitutionally  decided,  there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  back  to 
bullets;  that  there  can  be  no  successful  appeal,  except  to  ballots 
themselves,  at  succeeding  elections.  Such  will  be  the  great  lesson 
of  peace:  teaching  men  that  what  they  cannot  take  by  an  elec¬ 
tion,  neither  can  they  take  it  by  a  war;  teaching  all  the  folly  of 
being  the  beginners  of  a  war.” 
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Northampton  Architeaure: 

A  Sequence 

By  Karl  S.  Putnam 


IN  Northampton,  up  until  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century 
could  be  clearly  read,  in  the  physical  makeup  of  the  town, 
some  of  its  story  of  the  1 8th,  but  more  particularly  and  com¬ 
pletely  of  the  19th  century.  It  had  the  dignity  and  substantial 
economic  background,  basically  agricultural,  of  the  shire  town 
with  some  educational  fame,  and  while  the  railroad  affected  some¬ 
what  its  organization  after  1850  and  some  industry  came  in  the 
’70’s,  its  character  of  rural  county-seat  remained  intact  until  1900. 

Through  the  last  50  years  the  place  has  shared  the  radical 
change  in  aspect  that  has  come  to  practically  every  large  town, 
vividly  and  violently  symbolic  of  a  new  and  tough  world.  Though 
of  slow  growth,  with  its  industries  generally  located  away  from 
the  center,  the  record  of  development  from  decade  to  decade  has 
disappeared  at  a  pace  so  accelerated  over  the  last  few  years  that 
it  can  be  no  more  than  a  short  while  before  the  town’s  individu¬ 
ality  of  appearance  will  be  so  completely  neutralized  that  its  spe¬ 
cial  character  built  up  through  the  years  will  be  entirely  absent. 

I  yxH  Century 

The  men  who  first  began  this  wilderness  settlement,  in  their 
first  rude  shelters  perhaps  drew  upon  what  they  had  learned  from 
the  Indians  who  lived  with  Nature  as  they  found  it,  rather  than 
upon  any  old-world  craft.  But  it  was  an  English  outpost  of  civili¬ 
zation  and  Nature’s  subjugation  began  as  promptly  as  the  settlers 
could  intrench  themselves  and  the  housewrights  and  joiners  who 
followed  could  put  up  the  first  structures  of  permanent  intention. 
The  builders  had  been  apprenticed  to  their  trade  from  their  youth. 
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as  had  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  before  them.  The  early 
migration  came  most  heavily  from  the  rural  districts  where  age- 
old  Saxon  tradition  still  held  in  the  crafts,  however  much  it  might 
be  in  process  of  change  among  the  aristocracy. 

The  Parson  Solomon  Stoddard’s  Manse  that  had  been  put  up 
in  those  opening  years  of  the  town,  was  a  translation  of  a  dwelling 
that  would  have  appeared  quite  at  home  among  its  kind  in  Kent  or 
Suffolk  or  Devonshire. 

As  the  forest  fell  back  and  the  meadows  were  tilled,  a  mediaeval 
town  unfolded  on  the  higher  land  above  them.  There  were  simple 
and  primitive  structures  with  thatched  roofs  along  with  the  grand 
home  of  the  minister.  A  few  houses,  perhaps  that  of  Joseph  Par¬ 
sons,  would  have  rived  shingles  on  the  roofs,  oak  casement  sash 
with  leaded  quarries  of  thick  glass  from  across  the  sea  and  Gothic 
pendants  below  a  projecting  upper  story. 

I  8th  Century 

One  Northampton  domicile  embodies  within  it  in  some  event, 
almost  the  entire  sequence  of  American  architectural  vagaries  and 
is  used  in  this  sketch  as  a  symbol.  That  the  Stoddard  home  at  54 
Prospect  Street  has  been  known  as  the  Manse  since  anyone  can 
remember,  stems  from  the  legend  that  within  its  framework  were 
incorporated  the  bones  of  that  early  structure  of  1684.  More  than 
one  generation  added  to  the  place  until  another  Solomon  com¬ 
pleted  the  present  main  body  of  the  house  at  some  time  before  the 
Revolution.  Solomon  was  a  man  of  affairs  come  to  prosperity  in 
the  river  trade.  From  his  frequent  visits  to  Boston  he  must  have 
become  familiar  with  the  fine  houses  then  lining  Cornhill  and  the 
adjacent  lanes  which  were  lived  in  by  people  of  wealth  and  cul¬ 
ture. 

Squire  Stoddard  perhaps  could  find  local  talent  equal  to  pro¬ 
viding  him  with  a  house  appropriate  to  one  of  his  worldly  posi¬ 
tion.  This  extended  structure  was  set  out  in  extraordinary  length 
and  breadth,  and  was  almost  three  stories  tall  by  reason  of  its 
great  curbed  roof.  That  it  belonged  unmistakably  to  an  age  now 
well  removed  from  that  of  the  original  home  on  the  site,  was  sym¬ 
bolized  in  all  its  self-conscious  dignity  and  in  its  mannerisms  that 
had  come  down  through  200  years,  first  from  Italy  to  England 
and  after  becoming  Anglicized,  then  to  America,  there  to  be 
Americanized. 
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While  the  pioneer  Manse  was  English  and  mediaeval,  no  coun¬ 
terpart  of  this  new  one  could  be  found  in  the  old  world.  The  front 
doorway,  opening  into  a  wide  central  hall,  with  its  staircase  orna¬ 
mented  with  turned  newels  and  balusters,  was  a  far  cry  from  the 
early  entry  against  the  chimney  with  steep  stairs  not  far  removed 
from  a  ladder. 

The  new  Italian  manners  wrought  revolutionary  changes  in 
the  arts  of  Elizabeth’s  time  and  by  1700  the  colonies  were  sharing 
their  influence.  The  frame  of  the  house  remained  essentially  the 
same  but  there  was  a  new  consciousness  about  the  propriety  of 
revealing  the  bare  facts  of  its  skeleton.  These  colonial  rooms  were 
panelled  on  the  chimney  walls,  all  openings  were  enframed  by 
decorative  architraves  and  perhaps  set  within  deep  embrasures, 
and  fireplace  openings  were  emphasized  by  boldly  moulded  sur¬ 
rounds. 

As  a  Georgian  town  Northampton  must  have  given  appearance 
of  solid  prosperity.  Numbers  of  substantial  dwellings  lasting  well 
down  into  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century  lined  the  streets 
spreading  out  from  the  village  center.  Along  Bridge  and  South 
Streets  were  the  comfortable  farmhouses  with  their  barns  and 
outbuildings  and  their  lands  extending  back  into  the  meadows. 
By  the  time  of  Independence  some  of  them  were  new  and  others 
had  been  more  or  less  made  over  for  the  ever-increasing  families, 
and  some  were  still  merely  the  answer  to  gaunt  necessity. 

With  the  well-to-do  the  gambrel  roof— that  peculiar  construc¬ 
tion  by  which  almost  another  full  story  was  made  of  the  attic- 
enjoyed  favor,  until  after  the  Revolution  it  became  epidemic  for 
homes  of  size  and  pretension.  Dr.  Holmes,  the  Autocrat,  revived 
the  term  in  the  1 870’s,  explaining  its  origin  from  the  gambrel  joint 
of  a  horse’s  hind  leg. 

Seven  houses  are  recorded  to  have  been  already  painted  white 
by  1786;  Northampton  householders  were  keeping  abreast  of  the 
times.  The  prevailing  colors  had  been  mineral  red  and  ochre  when 
the  luxury  of  painting  was  indulged  in  at  all.  Interiors  made  use 
of  greens,  reds,  yellows.  After  1800  came  the  fashion  for  white 
which  would  never  entirely  go  out  of  favor. 

The  Ferry  house,  180  South  Street,  is  the  remaining  example 
from  several  on  South  Street  alone  of  the  “hewn”  overhang  of  sec¬ 
ond  story  over  first,  that  followed  the  wider  17th  century  over¬ 
hang.  It  had  no  practical  purpose,  but  seems  to  have  been  due  to 
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Anglo-Saxon  tenacity  to  habit.  The  house  at  262  Bridge  Street, 
mostly  new  on  the  exterior,  displays  also  the  same  conceit. 

The  Noah  Parsons  house,  48  Old  South  Street,  is  the  lean-to 
type,  now  popularly  known  as  salt-box,  where  the  two-story 
house  is  extended— usually  a  later  addition— to  provide  a  kitchen, 
bedroom,  and  buttery  in  the  first  story  and  an  open  attic  above, 
with  the  roof  merely  the  continuation  of  the  rear  pitch.  At  283 
South  Street  is  another  lean-to  example  of  the  mid-century  with 
no  essential  change  except  the  removal  of  the  front  stairs. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  New  England  settlement  invariably  has¬ 
tened  with  a  speed  born  of  objective  piety  to  provide  a  house  for 
worship  almost  before  they  had  domestic  quarters  for  their  own 
survival.  Two  structures  of  the  simplest  sort  m  Northampton 
preceded  that  of  1737  which  appears  to  have  conformed  to  the 
type  in  earlier  towns,  and  no  doubt  the  South  Church  in  Boston 
served  as  model  for  many  others  in  the  province.  The  Puritan, 
eager  to  deny  in  every  possible  way  the  usages  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  had  evolved  his  own  plan  where  the  preacher’s  pulpit 
replaced  the  central  position  of  the  liturgical  altar.  This  logically 
faced  the  congregation  parallel  to  the  narrower  dimension  of  the 
room,  with  the  minister  against  the  long  wall-a  truly  function^ 
arrangement  which  assured  the  flock  the  benefit  of  better  audi¬ 
bility  under  fire  of  those  three-hour-long  sermons  continued-in- 
the-afternoon. 


1790-1825 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Stoddard  descendants,  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times,  and  the  more  efficient  warming  of  houses, 
took  some  steps  to  modernize  the  Manse.  The  old  fireplaces  were 
rebuilt  with  drastic  reduction  in  width  and  depth  and  in  waste  of 
warmed  air  up  the  chimney,  and  stoves  were  coming  in. 

The  fireplace  opening  at  once  offered  occasion  for  the  use  of 
revived  ancient  architectural  treatment  in  the  mantel,  a  device 
which  now  embarked  on  a  long  and  varied  life  of  its  own.  If  im¬ 
provements  in  domestic  heating  were  prophetic  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  science  as  the  paramount  interest  of  our  time,  the  deli¬ 
cately  wrought  mantel  was  one  result  of  a  science  that,  in  a 
sense,  occupied  an  analogous  position  of  attention  in  the  late  1 8th 
century.  This  was  the  science  of  archaeology,  that  began  with  the 
discovery  of  the  Roman  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  and 


She  called  Northampton  the  “Paradise  of  America” 


The  Red  Castle,  King  Street  (1814) 


Bodman  House,  Elm  Street  and  Round  Hill  (i86i) 


The  Round  House,  32  Conz  Street  (1829) 
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Stabia  that  had  lain  buried  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  since  the 
year  79.  By  this  means  Roman  life  became  very  human  and  alive 
after  1750.  A  whole  world  of  form  and  color  was  unearthed  to  be 
studied  and  exploited  and  the  effect  on  the  arts  was  both  profound 
and  widespread. 

All  this  came  to  America  through  such  widely  circulated  books 
as  those  of  the  Paines  whose  “fancy  cornices”  and  other  details 
were  often  ingeniously  modified  from  many  sources,  notably 
those  of  the  furniture-makers.  Asher  Benjamin’s  first  building 
book  came  out  in  Greenfield  in  1793.  Through  such  wood-  and 
steel-engraved  exemplars  came  the  side-lights  and  fan-lights  of 
doorways,  the  modillioned  cornices,  attenuated  columns  and 
pilasters,  meticulously  articulated  front  porches,  finely  moulded 
casings  and  mantels  with  slim  colonnettes  decorated  with  delicate 
urns  and  draped  maidens,  that  gave  a  new  look  to  every  com¬ 
munity. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century  three  houses  of  the 
Shepherd  family  were  erected  on  Round  Hill.  They  were  places 
of  some  elegance  and  fronted  on  their  terraced  gardens  that 
reached  down  the  slope  to  the  line  of  present  State  Street.  One  of 
these,  much  extended,  its  garden  front  of  soapstone  from  the 
Middlefield  quarry,  is  Rogers  Hall  of  the  Clarke  School.  When 
it  was  put  to  the  new  use  it  was  surmounted  by  the  French  roof 
which  added  space  and  at  the  same  time  rejuvenated  its  fashion. 
The  northernmost  of  the  trio  became  Dudley  Hall  of  Clarke 
School,  huddled  with  later  additions.  It  retains  the  general  shape 
of  the  three-story  hip-roofed  dwelling  that  became  a  common 
type  and  reached  its  final  expression  in  the  prosperous  seaport 
towns  of  Salem  and  Portsmouth. 

Polly  Pomeroy’s  house  of  1802  was  probably  designed  by 
Asher  Benjamin,  as  was  the  Kirkland  place  on  Pleasant  Street. 
These  two  were  perhaps  as  fine  as  any  homes  in  the  region,  with 
Adam  finesse  carried  out  in  general  proportions  and  an  attempt  at 
faithful  adherence  to  literal  reproduction.  The  porch  arrived  in 
this  era  full  blown  and  the  delicately  detailed  Pomeroy  porch  has 
a  somewhat  reduced  counterpart  at  58  Hawley  Street. 

White  paint  now  came  into  its  own  and  with  reason.  White 
delineates  form  and  surface  pattern,  and  concise  form  and  sensi¬ 
tively  modeled  surfaces  were  the  essence  of  the  Adam  manner. 

Isaac  Damons  was  one  of  many  builders  of  the  time  who,  ap- 
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prenticed  in  the  building  trade,  were  brought  up  in  the  traditions 
of  the  craft  and  worked  with  the  builders’  handbooks  as  their 
grammars.  He  was  an  outstanding  figure  whose  activities  were  by 
no  means  confined  to  this  immediate  region.  To  his  credit  was  the 
construction  of  many  bridges,  from  New  England  to  the  Ohio 
River,  beside  many  other  buildings.  Working  in  a  simple  idiom, 
Damons  is  representative  of  many  craftsmen  who  possessed  in¬ 
herent  taste  and  in  their  provincial  translations  from  such  as  the 
Benjamin  books,  became  more  than  amateurs. 

Damons,  29  years  old  when  he  came  from  Weymouth  to  con¬ 
struct  the  new  church,  built  also  his  own  home,  now  46  Bridge 
Street.  It  is  an  elemental,  rectangular  form  disposed  with  careful 
relations  between  wall  space  and  openings  and  a  cornice  simply 
detailed  and  in  perfect  proportion.  The  central  entrance  porch 
still  retains  its  modest  but  decorative  railing  and  even  without  the 
slender  roof  balustrade  seen  in  a  photograph  taken  in  the  ’50’s 
above  the  cornice,  the  house  has  grace  and  suavity. 

The  Red  Castle,  with  its  three  stories  of  brick  and  delicately 
detailed  woodwork,  was  built  by  Dr.  Frink,  a  Southerner.  It  was 
the  fashion,  perhaps  as  protection  against  moisture,  to  paint  brick 
walls  with  red  mineral  paint.  Over  the  years  the  aging  coating 
gave  the  surfaces  a  subtle  cherry  tint  such  as  is  still  to  be  seen  on 
Deerfield  church.  With  the  enthusiasm  for  decorative  detail  ar¬ 
rived  the  fan-light  and  side-lights— a  feature  that  became  a  habit. 

The  Red  Castle  looked  like  Charleston,  with  the  bel  Stage,  the 
principal  story,  above  a  lower  ground  story.  In  the  ’30’s  a  splendid 
new  entrance  was  installed  at  the  upper  level,  and  a  new  two-story 
porch  with  Greek  columns  incorporated  two  circular  staircases, 
flanking  the  entrance  and  winding  up  to  the  front  door.  It  was  as 
characterful  a  property  in  this  town,  where  business  has  destroyed 
practically  all  characterful  properties,  as  the  “Three  Bricks”  in 
Nantucket,  where  it  is  excellent  business  to  preserve  them.  Its 
demolition  removed  the  last  of  those  distinguished  early  19th 
century  evidences  of  the  town’s  era  of  elegance  and  presented  the 
ironic  situation  of  organizations  being  founded  to  promote  West¬ 
ern  New  England’s  attractions  for  tourists  as  a  commercial  asset, 
while  at  the  same  time  wreckers  made  rubble  of  one  of  the  town’s 
most  notable  exhibits. 

Thomas  Pratt  came  in  1812  and  was  a  prominent  builder  of  the 
old  school.  His  house  at  83  North  Street  contains  a  room  of  Adam 
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form— a  symmetrical  plan  of  octagonal  shape,  the  four  short 
lengths  of  diagonal  wall  containing  Roman  niches.  The  four¬ 
square  hip  roof  permitted  the  cornice  to  continue  on  all  four  sides 
of  the  building.  Other  examples  are  at  75  Bridge  Street  with  a 
Gothic  trellis  over  the  front  door,  and  at  the  corner  of  Fort  Hill 
Terrace  and  South  Street. 

Asher  Benjamin  of  Boston  designed  and  Peleg  Kingsley  of 
Brattleboro  began  the  construction  of  the  meeting-house  that, 
after  the  Unitarian  Church  was  built  in  1825,  was  known  as  the 
Old  Church.  By  the  time  the  roof  was  in  place  Isaac  Damons  took 
over  and  completed  the  contract.  At  the  time  it  was  reputedly 
the  largest  meeting-house  in  the  state  west  of  Boston  and  seated 
1400  people  at  its  dedication. 

1825-1840 

At  some  time  not  far  from  1830  the  Stoddard  Italianate  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Manse  was  succeeded  by  a  quite  different  frontis¬ 
piece.  Something  new  had  been  brewing  in  American  taste  that 
rapidly  altered  the  physiognomy  of  every  community  from 
Maine  to  South  Carolina  and  west  to  Michigan.  If  one  could  not 
change  the  entire  face  of  his  house,  at  least  he  could  do  the  archi¬ 
tecturally  right  thing  by  replacing  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
current  manner.  This  new  portal  of  the  Manse  was  flanked  by 
sash  with  glass  divided  in  rectangular  pattern.  Fan-light  and  cur¬ 
vaceous  lines  gave  way  to  crisp  rectangles.  It  was  spoken  of  as 
being  Greek,  though  no  citizen  of  Pericles’  city  would  have 
recognized  it  as  such. 

To  understand  this  new  appearance,  we  must  recall  that  the 
master-builders  while  changing  form  and  detail  from  one  genera¬ 
tion  to  another  drew  on  classical  sources  transmitted  through 
English  and  then  American  books.  Construction  methods  were 
advancing  with  ever  greater  demands  on  the  builders.  Such  in¬ 
fluential  handbooks  as  Asher  Benjamin’s  American  Buildefs  Com¬ 
panion  and  others  gave  evidence  that  the  archaeological  rage  had 
moved  on  to  new  fields,  focussing  attention  on  the  older  and 
subtler  classical  Greek  forms.  By  the  time  the  generation  of  1800 
had  arrived  at  maturity,  this  new  Greek  style  was  ousting  the 
Roman. 

Fifty  years  after  their  Revolution,  Americans  were  ready  and 
eager  to  hail  a  national  art  to  match  their  achievements  in  litera- 
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ture.  The  Greek  manner  had  its  case  opportunely  built  up  as 
something  derived,  not  from  unpopular  England,  but  from  an 
original  source,  to  be  made  into  something  our  very  own.  Ro¬ 
mantic  Lord  Byron  and  his  championship  of  the  Greek  war  for 
independence  made  a  poignant  appeal  and  Greek  architecture, 
by  association,  came  to  be  a  symbol  for  freedom.  This  movement 
coincided  with  a  great  furore  of  building  throughout  the  country. 
It  was  the  last  time  that,  as  a  nation,  we  were  to  be  in  agreement 
on  architectural  language,  or  that  a  Main  Street  or  village  green 
in  Ohio  would  be  practically  a  counterpart  of  the  center  of  a 
New  England  town. 

Greek  architecture  meant  temples,  almost  the  only  Hellenic 
type  time  had  spared.  Entrance  to  a  temple  was  at  its  pediment— 
its  gable— end.  The  amusing  first  and  immediate  reaction  here  was 
that  houses  suddenly  made  a  quarter-turn  and  faced  their  gable- 
ends  instead  of  their  eaves  to  the  street. 

At  2 10  Elm  Street  and  49  Lyman  Road  this  transition  was  made 
in  simple,  unporticoed  structures,  but  the  carpenter  held  to  the 
older  detail,  running  the  members  of  cornice  and  doorway  with 
the  hand-planes  his  father  had  used. 

The  Henry  G.  Bowers  mansion,  where  now  is  Prospect  Apart¬ 
ments,  was  finished  in  1827.  Ithiel  Town  of  New  Haven,  just 
establishing  himself  in  New  York,  was  the  architect.  Captain 
Isaac  Damons  perhaps  constructed  it,  for  Damons  was  then  using 
Town’s  patented  truss  in  his  bridge  work.  The  Bowers  house  was 
a  two-story  templar  form  with  the  eastern  portico  in  full  Ionic 
order,  looking  out  over  the  terraced  gardens  that  extended  down 
to  the  lane,  now  State  Street,  where  the  canal  would  soon  be,  and 
embracing  the  wide  panorama  to  the  Pelham  hills. 

There  were  two-storied  wings  with  colonnades  of  square  piers, 
and  across  the  west  front  a  two-storied  portico.  The  walls  were 
brick,  surfaced  with  smooth  plaster.  The  curved  stair  that  soared 
up  from  the  wide  hall  was  a  “magic  stair,”  a  delight  of  the  time, 
its  means  of  support  an  utter  mystery.  High-ceilinged  rooms  were 
crowned  with  moulded  cornices  and  the  door  and  window  finish 
heavily  wrought,  with  plaster-of-Paris  rosettes  in  the  panelled 
corner-blocks.  No  one  ever  again  built  so  elegant  a  residence  in 
this  region. 

January  18,  1828,  the  Hampshire  Gazette  noted  that  “The 
frame  of  the  dwelling  house  erecting  for  Charles  A.  Dewey,  Esq. 
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in  this  town,  .  .  .  was  raised  a  short  time  since  with  the  greatest 
facility,  without  using  ardent  spirits.” 

Yankee  sense  could  see  no  call,  in  wood  construction,  for  six 
expensive  fluted  columns  with  carved  capitals,  across  the  front, 
so  they  reduced  it  to  a  colonnade  of  four.  Temples  were  of 
marble  and  marble  was  gleaming  white,  so  while  clapboards  might 
do  for  other  walls,  the  portico  could  simulate  marble  by  using 
smooth  boards  fitted  closely  together  and  the  whole  painted 
white. 

Judge  Howe’s  residence,  once  the  law  school  conducted  by 
Mr.  Howe  and  George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  now  Capen  House 
on  Prospect  Street,  is  a  less  sophisticated  version  of  templar  de¬ 
sign.  Greek  pediments  were  left  rigorously  plain  and  the  windows 
inserted  in  the  gable  here,  as  at  Dewey  House,  are  later  conces¬ 
sions  to  attic  ventilation. 

By  1 840  very  massive  effects  were  commonly  in  vogue  in  ex¬ 
terior  patterns,  such  as  the  deep  cornices  and  wide  corners  that 
adorn  187  Elm  Street. 

One  of  the  most  intriguing  of  all  creations  the  era  produced 
anywhere  was  the  house  Edward  Clark,  a  Boston  merchant,  built 
on  Round  Hill  for  a  summer  home.  It  was  U-shaped  in  plan  and 
opened  on  the  street;  its  two-storied  center  pavilion  and  side 
wings  formed  a  forecourt  surrounded  by  a  Doric  colonnade. 
Above  it,  across  the  central  portion,  was  a  balcony  with  a  concave 
roof  and  latticed  supports,  reminiscent  of  perhaps  the  Chinese 
vogue  in  London.  The  living  area  was  on  the  east,  commanding 
the  prospect  of  the  Valley  and  mountains.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Clarke  School. 

Of  business  buildings,  the  only  important  one  seems  to  have 
been  the  old  Granite  Block  on  Main  Street.  Granite,  the  most  en¬ 
during  of  structural  stone  and  the  favorite  masonry  material  of 
the  time,  gave  way  to  stones  more  easily  worked,  as  the  ideal  of 
permanence  and  integrity  deteriorated.  The  upper  part  of  this 
front,  capped  by  some  later  cornice,  still  peers  out  on  the  street 
from  above  the  mask  of  utter  chaos  in  signs. 

The  Lathrop  house  at  65  Bridge  Street,  built  late  in  the  ’40’s 
for  a  New  England  boy  who  had  prospered  in  business  in  Savan¬ 
nah,  is  Southern  in  flavor.  It  probably  introduced  the  almost  flat, 
metal-covered  roof  and  wide  projecting  cornice  to  Northampton 
and  shows  on  all  sides  the  elegant  smooth  wood  surface  of  the 
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Greek  Revival.  The  entrance  is  Greek  and  the  tall  rooms  are 
finished  in  the  massive  Greek  manner  of  the  ’40’s. 

There  were  round  churches  in  Philadelphia  and  Charleston  and 
an  occasional  round  school  building  in  New  England,  but  a 
round  house  must  have  been  a  novelty  when  Seth  Strong  set  out 
his  own  dwelling  on  a  circular  plan  in  1829.  He  based  his  un¬ 
orthodox  design  on  a  more  sensible  relation  of  windows  to  the 
sun’s  rays  and  the  winds.  The  tower  of  the  winds  at  Athens  had 
eight  sides,  one  for  each  wind.  But  if  Strong  eliminated  angles  on 
the  outside,  he  gained  some  queer  shapes  for  rooms  on  the  inside. 
The  brick  walls  were  covered  with  stucco  and  the  front  entrance 
was  in  the  new  Greek  style,  without  a  porch.  This  house  is  at  32 
Conz  Street. 


1840-1860 

Around  1 840  a  strange  architectural  innovation  attached  itself 
to  the  doorway  of  the  Manse.  That  it  was  no  kin  of  the  old  house 
or  any  part  of  it  was  evident  at  a  glance.  But  any  misgivings  as  to 
its  propriety  there  must  have  been  soon  dispelled  by  other  and 
similar  Gothic  fabrics  applied  to  the  front  entrances  of  the  Shep¬ 
herd’s  and  the  Cook’s  on  Bridge  Street.  This  trellis  was  a  great- 
great  grandchild  of  old  mediaeval  form  in  a  line  of  descent 
through  dalliance  with  the  Picturesque  of  the  late  1 8th  century, 
by  way  of  the  Romantic  poets  and  story- writers  of  England.  And 
through  the  ’30’s  the  American  imagination  was  fascinated  by  the 
novels  of  Scott  who  wrote  his  Gothic  romances  in  his  mediaeval 
house  at  Abbotsford,  and  by  the  tales  of  Irving  who  had  made 
over  Sunnyside  into  a  Tudor  castle. 

The  Romantic  Spirit  is  always  present,  in  terms  peculiar  to  its 
time,  and  while  we  moderns  look  amusedly  askance  on  what  little 
is  left  of  Victorian  remains,  our  own  generation  is  scrambling 
after  its  lure  more  desperately  than  ever. 

Late  1 8th  century  England  had  found  a  new  interest  in  an¬ 
tiquity  in  the  neglected  relics  of  the  mediaeval  past  about  its  own 
countryside.  Little  that  was  factual  and  prosaic  was  known  about 
those  churches  and  monastic  establishments  and  their  venerable 
and  abundant  ruins  were  a  fertile  field  for  exercise  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  study  of  mediaeval  architecture  began  then.  By  1840 
the  new  taste  had  shaped  a  cottage  or  two  in  Northampton  and  40 
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years  later  the  First  Congregational  and  St.  Mary’s  churches  were 
late  descendants  in  a  still  very  much  alive  architectural  current. 

The  books  of  Alexander  Jackson  Downing,  published  from 
1 842  to  the  ’70’s,  had  much  to  do  with  the  new  trend  in  communi¬ 
ties,  not  only  in  their  houses,  but  in  their  grounds  and  planting. 
These  were  a  compendium  of  building  for  Everyman,  from  brief 
lessons  in  the  philosophy  of  architecture  to  advice  on  warming 
the  house  and  the  benefits  of  moving  the  plumbing  from  the 
breezy  northwest  corner  of  the  woodshed  into  the  very  house  it¬ 
self. 

Downing  restored  the  realistic  approach,  and  his  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  were  sound  for  any  time  and  his  precepts  essentially  mod¬ 
ern.  A  house  should  look  like  a  house  and  the  kind  of  house  one 
built  should  be  determined  first  of  all  by  its  use,  then  by  climate 
and  site,  and  he  laughed  at  the  white  temples  that  sacrificed 
groups  of  windows,  shady  verandas,  and  flexibility  of  the  interior 
plan.  The  sun,  the  winds,  and  the  view  should  help  determine  how 
rooms  were  to  be  placed.  He  divided  his  domestic  models  into 
Cottages,  Farmhouses  and  Villas  or  Country  Houses. 

The  present  Childs  Park  was  formerly  enclosed  by  hedges  and 
planted  with  elms  and  exotic  shrubbery  with  the  Watson  villa 
at  the  end  of  the  winding  drive.  The  house  was  Gothic,  with 
steep  gables  edged  with  verge-boards  cut  in  scalloped  patterns 
and  the  pointed-arched  portal  was  below  a  projecting  oriel.  There 
were  Tudor  windows,  and  clustered  chimney  stacks,  and  like 
most  Romantic  dwellings  it  was  of  wood  and  painted  maroon. 

The  Moody  brown  cottage  at  Round  Hill  Road  has  experi¬ 
enced  promiscuous  alteration  and  addition  by  Clarke  School  but 
the  hired-man’s  cottage,  next  beyond,  appropriately  vine-clad, 
retains  much  character  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  indiscriminate 
urge  to  be  conspicuous  in  white. 

The  colorists  of  the  time  felt  strongly  about  color.  From  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  down,  they  inveighed  against  white  in  the  land¬ 
scape  and  recommended  those  colors  which  Nature  “offers  to  the 
eye— those  of  the  soil,  rocks,  wood  and  the  bark  of  trees.” 

The  brick  house  at  23  Round  Hill  Road  followed  the  Tudor 
manner.  The  Gaylord-Bassett  villa  at  58  Pomeroy  Terrace,  in 
wood,  derives  from  several  Victorian  sources  of  domestic  charm. 
Pomeroy  Terrace  offered  a  wide  prospect  over  the  meadows  to 
the  Holyoke  mountains  and  the  gardens  were  laid  out  to  take 
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advantage  of  this  scene.  There  is  but  one  gazebo  left  on  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  at  No.  44,  where  doubtless  several  once  stood. 

The  town’s  last  complete  embodiment  of  the  Romantic  villa 
and  a  rare  document  of  this  intriguing  era,  was  on  the  Edwards 
estate  facing  on  Elm  and  Prospect  Streets  adjoining  the  Burnham 
School.  Two  stories  tall  with  an  arcaded  ell,  it  was  an  evolution 
from  the  first  whimsical  structures  in  the  Gothic  manner  and 
represented  its  culmination.  It  was  taken  down  by  Smith  College 
for  other  occupation  of  the  site  in  1954. 

As  thrilling  a  product  of  the  imaginative  spirit  as  the  era  pro¬ 
duced  was  the  Gothic  Seminary  of  1835,  Miss  Dwight’s  School 
for  Young  Females— a  fantastic  creation  of  brick  and  wide  areas 
of  traceried  glass  with  crocketed  pinnacles  and  spires.  By  i860 
it  was  the  Collegiate  Institute,  later  Dr.  Thompson’s  Shady  Lawn. 
It  was  demolished  around  1915. 

Ballou’s  New  York  Illustrated  Weekly  for  1850  carried  a 
front-page  woodcut  of  the  new  Town  Hall  at  Northampton. 
Here  young  architect  Pratt  had  joined  with  the  new  mode.  It  was 
a  box  of  a  building,  but  he  made  the  matter-of-fact  exciting  by 
towers  on  the  front  and  towers  at  the  corners,  all  terminating  in 
fierce  battlements.  The  walls  were  of  brick  surfaced  with  stucco 
that  played  at  being  great  blocks  of  stone  separated  by  joints  that 
were  depressions  in  the  plaster.  Long  narrow  windows  on  the 
front  looked  down  the  village  street,  and  if  the  windows  of  the 
great  hall  itself  were  concessions  to  necessity  for  light  and  if  the 
formidable  crenellations  along  the  edges  of  the  roof  were  really 
only  wooden  ones  and  the  eaves  yielded  to  a  little  Tudor  ginger¬ 
bread,  the  castellated  towers  offered  grim  slits  for  the  crossbow. 
But  no  arrows  were  shot. 

L.  B.  Williams’  basket  shop,  built  just  after  the  Civil  War,  was 
not  devoid  of  exterior  grace  and  was  treated  as  a  very  extended 
and  blown-up  house.  But  in  factories  there  was  to  be  less  and  less 
compromise  with  looks.  There  w"as  no  plan  at  all  for  their  decent 
reconciliation  with  the  community. 

1860-1880 

The  young  mid- Victorians  looked  on  their  architectural  en¬ 
vironment  as  obsolete  and  dull  and,  after  the  war,  were  plagued 
by  a  violent  itch  to  transform  all  that  had  been  welcomed  30  years 
before  as  truly  American.  One  of  the  popular  American  writers 
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had  gone  so  far  as  to  speak  of  those  white  houses  of  the  past  as 
“wooden  enormities”  and  the  meeting-houses  as  “outrageous  de¬ 
formities  to  the  eye  of  taste.”  ° 

The  owners  of  the  Manse  had  kept  abreast  of  the  times.  Henry 
Hinckley,  along  with  other  progressive  citizens,  went  to  the  1 876 
Centennial.  Perhaps  that  great  show  inspired  him  to  make  certain 
architectural  improvements  consistent  with  progress.  Central 
heating  had  taken  over  the  function  of  the  fireplaces  and  gas 
lighting  was  an  exciting  novelty.  The  Centennial  had  little  to  say 
about  the  arts  of  the  past,  but  the  implication  was  more  than  clear 
that  they  were  nothing  to  be  proud  of.  So  now  much  white  panel¬ 
ling  was  torn  out  and  walls  papered  in  tones  of  brown  replaced  it. 
In  the  drawing  room  the  Victorian  ideal  culminated  in  a  Louis 
Phihppe  mantel  in  mahogany,  floridly  carved  in  the  Grand  Man¬ 
ner.  To  keep  pace  with  this  modernity,  black  walnut  chairs, 
sprawling  marble-topped  tables,  monumental  beds  and  long  pier- 
glasses  in  French-gilt  frames,  came  trooping  in. 

It  was  a  time  of  general  interest  in  Nature,  both  scientific  and 
artistic,  that  cultivated  outdoor  life  and  revived  an  appreciation 
of  landscape.  An  open  veranda  was  placed  across  the  full  length 
of  the  front;  bay  windows,  initiated  locally  by  architect  Pratt  Sid 
appearing  as  a  contagion  up  and  down  the  Valley,  were  added  and 
the  cupola  or  belvedere  set  atop  the  great  roof  was  the  first  of 
others  to  appear  successively  in  the  town,  whence  a  view  of  the 
spreading  meadows  and  the  galloping  hills  of  the  Holyoke  Range 
could  be  enjoyed. 

The  high,  wide  and  handsome  era  of  that  florid  taste  which 
flourished  with  post-war  prosperity  in  the  North  left  one  arch¬ 
example  that  survived  as  a  document  of  its  time,  until  very  re¬ 
cently,  in  the  Luther  Bodman  mansion.  It  imparted  a  tone  of 
stylized  elegance  to  Elm  Street  and  the  town  and  Architect  Pratt 
must  have  considered  it  his  masterpiece.  It  was  the  community’s 
most  self-consciously  impressive  example  of  that  smug  style  that 
spoke,  not  too  modestly,  of  the  opulent  but  restrained  life  within 
the  tall  rooms  furnished  with  flowered  Brussels  carpets,  whatnots, 
brocaded  draperies  with  French-gilt  lambrequins,  ottomans^ 
horsehair  sofas  and  Rogers  groups.  The  mansion  had  its  perfect 
setting  on  a  slight  eminence,  with  a  deep  foreground  of  lawn  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  ornate  cast  iron  fountain  with  water  falling  from 
basin  to  basin,  as  the  scenery  of  approach.  Replete  with  a  first 
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class  Horatio  Alger  tale  of  its  creation,  it  represented  the  very 
climax  of  the  “American  Ease”  style.  It  has  given  way,  in  1954, 

for  the  new  Smith  College  chapel. 

The  fickle  architectural  career  of  the  Burnham  School,  nee  the 
Deacon  Napier  place,  can  hardly  be  matched.  It  wears  the  finery 
of  modillioned  cornice  and  the  typical  Palladian  windows  of  the 
Adam  period,  but  it  yielded  to  the  new  vogue  that  faced  the 
gable  towards  the  street  and  the  fine  porch  and  doorway  are  an 
obvious  betrayal  of  Roman  for  Greek.  When  it  became  a  school 
the  mansion  dropped  all  allegiance  to  its  native  past  and  came  out 
in  Yankee-French  provincial  of  a  Mansard  roof,  thus  gaining  a 
full  third  of  interior  space  without  disturbing  its  two  stories  and 
cornice.  The  ingenious  designer  brought  it  to  climax  by  raising 
a  mansarded  tower  above  the  central  Grecian  entrance  porch 
and  its  balcony,  and  to  those  who  were  versed  in  the  right  taste  of 
the  time  it  recalled  the  great  pavilions  of  the  New  Louvre. 

When  John  Clarke  bequeathed  funds  for  a  public  library  and 
memorial  to  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War,  the  architects  were  chosen 
from  competitive  drawings.  There  could  have  been  no  more  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  the  old  gods  were  dead  than  that  in  this 
conservative  New  England  town  the  successful  competitors  were 
from  Cincinnati.  The  temper  of  the  West  was  for  the  pompous 
French  manner  that  was  in  high  favor  for  the  General  Grant  post 
offices  and  city  halls.  Incidentally,  the  bronze  soldier  and  sailor 
set  out  in  front  to  announce  the  building’s  memorial  function,  are 
the  only  examples  of  sculpture  the  community  has  ever  cared  to 
have  outside  the  cemetery. 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Architect  Pratt  designed  a  new 
banking  house  for  that  unique  institution,  the  Smith  Charities.  It 
was  the  most  academic  effort  of  his  career,  a  dignified  classical 
composition  of  facade,  with  gleaming  plate  glass  in  the  Florentine 
windows.  Brownstone  was  the  urbane  material  appropriate  to  an 
important  structure  and  the  Northampton  National,  now  the  Co- 
Operative  Bank,  was  a  typical  business  building  in  the  New  York 

idiom,  on  the  Center  Street  corner. 

Montgomery  Schuyler,  the  architectural  critic,  visiting  the 
city,  remarked  that  discovering  the  remarkable  brick  cornices 
such  as  that  of  the  Columbian  Building  and  those  across  the  street, 
had  made  his  introduction  to  the  place  interesting. 

It  was  part  of  the  Victorian  era’s  compromise  with  partisan 
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preference  in  architectural  style  to  discriminate  according  to  a 
building’s  purpose.  For  civic  use,  something  with  classical  gene- 
alogy  for  business,  other  towns  might  fancy  Gothic  but  there  was 
no  such  insistence  in  Northampton.  For  churches,  there  was  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  that  the  mediaeval  tradition  should  be  respected. 
The  Baptists  built  a  modest  brick  edifice  with  square,  pointed 
windows  and  a  turreted  tower  that  could  have  mothered  that  of 
College  Hall  across  the  way  a  few  years  later. 

The  new  St.  John’s  Church  in  1866  on  Bridge  Street,  now  the 
Synagogue,  was  another  essay  in  Gothic  from  architect  Pratt’s 
hand.  It  was  of  wood  by  economic  necessity  but,  the  next  best 
thing,  was  painted  brown. 

When  fire  destroyed  the  Old  First  Church  in  1 8 1 2,  a  new  struc¬ 
ture  completed  in  1876  was  designed  by  Peabody  and  Stearns  of 
Boston,  architects  for  College  Hall.  It  was  built  of  Connecticut 
brownstone  to  the  pinnacle  of  its  spire.  Its  tall  interior  with  at¬ 
tenuated  iron  columns  and  trussed  roof  is  a  type  developed  by 
English  architects  of  the  time  and  the  old-timers  must  have  suf¬ 
fered  pained  shock  at  the  general  effect  of  rich,  warm  color  and 
the  conspicuous  decorative  importance  given  the  organ  pipes  and 
choir,  since  only  a  few  years  before  a  near  schism  had  occurred 
over  the  introduction  of  any  organ  at  all.  The  interior,  by  means 
of  its  rather  unusual  glass  for  the  period,  warm  wall  color  and  the 
handsome  cherry  woodwork  throughout,  achieves  a  truly  rare 
atmosphere  of  mellow  amber  light.  It  is  unique  among  its  con¬ 
temporaries  in  the  region  in  that  it  has  resisted  the  swiftly  chang¬ 
ing  vogues  of  church  decorators  and  retained  much  of  its  original 
scheme  of  color. 

St.  Mary’s  began  with  a  humble  place  of  worship  on  upper 
King  Street  that,  with  enlargement  and  rebuilding,  developed  as 
an  austere  white  meeting-house  rather  than  as  a  liturgical  church. 
But  in  1 885  the  present  St.  Mary’s  was  dedicated.  In  its  Victorian- 
Gothic  it  followed  a  structural  scheme  not  unlike  that  of  the  First 
Church.  The  use  of  cast  iron  columns,  in  this  case  covered  to 
simulate  masonry,  was  bringing  new  proportions  to  church  in¬ 
teriors. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Smith  College  experiment,  the  trustees  de¬ 
cided  on  “a  central  building  for  academic  instruction  and  to 
group  around  it  dwelling  houses  to  be  conducted  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  like  well-ordered  and  refined  private  homes.”  Although  Judge 
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Dewey’s  templar  residence  was  the  first  of  these  dwellings,  the 
choice  of  Gothic  for  the  new  college  was  proof  of  the  high  favor 

it  had  attained  in  New  England. 

Pierce  Hall  with  its  budding  tower,  diminutive  pointed  portal 
and  small  scale  is  College  Hall’s  offspring  that  never  grew  up.  In 
this  era  much  was  made  of  individual  parts,  such  as  the  tower  of 
College  Hall,  the  porch  of  Pierce,  the  recessed  doorway  of  Hill- 
yer  with  the  mass  of  its  upper  wall  supported  by  the  Gothic 
column.  It  is  obvious  that  the  exteriors  were  thought  of  as  a  series 
of  separate  events  not  intimately  related  to  each  other. 


1880-1890 

Early  in  the  ’8o’s  the  “summer  house”  that  stands  in  the  garden 
of  the  Manse  succeeded  an  earlier  one.  It  was  probably  the  last  to 
be  built  in  the  line  of  those  little  incidental  garden  ornaments  that 
were  some  of  the  most  capricious  and  charming  items  that  came 
out  of  Romanticism.  But  this  new  one  was  neither  dreamily  fanci¬ 
ful  nor  exotic.  The  tops  of  its  posts  were  embellished  with  squirm¬ 
ing  hand-sawed  brackets  that  are  the  badge  of  every-day  car¬ 
pentry  for  the  ’8o’s  arid  beyond.  At  least  one  whole  street  in 
Northampton  was  built  up  with  ill-formed  new  houses  writhing 
under  tortured  wooden  ornament. 

The  Queen  Anne  style  came  from  England,  a  fancy  brew  of 
some  of  the  older  forms,  with  emphasis  on  the  jigsaw.  It  provided 
for  everyday  cheap  building  merely  another  spring-board  into 
a  new  orgy  of  the  quaint  and  picturesque.  Fortunately,  much  of 
it  was  too  flimsy  to  last  long. 

But  apart  from  every-day  promiscuous  building,  the  inspiration 
of  Charles  Locke  Eastlake,  author  of  Hints  on  Household  Taste^ 
published  in  America  in  1872,  produced  some  distinguished  re¬ 
sults  and  Northampton  possesses  one  rare  instance,  as  yet  un¬ 
spoiled.  The  Williston  home,  now  belonging  to  Burnham  School, 
was  planned  by  the  architects  of  the  First  Church  and  Smith 
College.  This  is  Queen  Anne-Eastlake  about  as  it  came  from  the 
hands  of  its  British  progenitors.  The  picturesque  ideal  is  sought 
for  in  the  multiplicity  and  coordination  of  parts  and  materials. 
The  interior  is  pure  Eastlake,  wrought  with  skill  in  woods  finished 
in  natural  grain,  and  the  craftsmanship,  however  tortured  the 
forms  may  be,  is  superb.  It  represents  the  mode  of  1 885  at  its  very 
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best  in  this  country  and  constitutes  a  museum  piece  that  can 
hardly  be  matched. 

The  Dimock  house  at  Leeds  yields  little  to  the  Williston  on  its 
interior,  and  is  an  adventure  to  see.  The  Eastlake  staircase,  struc¬ 
tural  ceiling  treatments,  wainscots,  parquet  floors,  doors  with 
intricate  inlays,  and  a  chapel  in  the  attic,  offer  the  most  spectacu¬ 
lar  domestic  interior  to  be  seen  in  the  region.  The  exterior,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Williston  house. 

All  the  larger  homes  used  space  prodigally.  Big  drafty  halls, 
dramatic  staircases,  wide  inter-room  openings,  long  vistas  from 
parlor  through  hall  to  parlor  were  typical  and  popular  features. 

The  color  system  which  belonged  with  this  time  has  disap¬ 
peared— the  warm  colors:  browns,  maroon,  subtle  reds,  terra¬ 
cotta  and  olive  green.  A  little  colored  glass,  a  touch  of  gold  in  a 
weathervane,  a  wrought  iron  chimney  brace,  a  Venetian  lantern, 
an  inlay  of  tiles  in  the  chimney,  were  all  related  properties  of  this 
Queen  Anne  episode.  Its  character  is  effectually  killed  under  a 
blanket  of  one  light  color,  but  at  1 54  South  Street  may  be  still  felt 
the  great  sweep  of  gable,  its  cluster  of  many-paned  windows 
gathered  below  its  overhang,  the  swirl  of  upper  balcony  above  the 
porch,  with  its  spindles  and  insets  of  glass. 

1890-1920 

There  are  few  towns  from  New  England  to  Chicago  without 
some  mark  of  what  began  with  the  famous  Boston  architect, 
Henry  Hobson  Richardson,  in  the  mid-’yo’s.  However  incidental 
to  his  design  the  cavernous  round  arch  may  have  been,  it  was  that 
which  caught  popular  imagination,  so  that  any  courthouse, 
library,  or  church  built  in  the  next  10  years  which  did  not  have  a 
great  semicircular  portal  was  indeed  a  pariah. 

Isaac  Damons’  white  Eederal-mannered  Court  House  gave  way 
in  1885  to  a  Court  House  of  Dummerston  Vermont  granite 
trimmed  with  Longmeadow  brownstone.  It  made  a  gesture  to¬ 
ward  the  new  style  with  its  arcaded  porch  and  round-headed  win¬ 
dows  and  it  was  fireproof  and  would  last  forever. 

Forbes  Library  was  opened  in  1895.  The  wall  materials  were 
the  same  as  those  the  master  himself  had  used  in  Trinity  Church 
on  Copley  Square  in  Boston— Monson  granite  and  Longmeadow 
brownstone.  It  was  fireproof  too,  with  internal  construction  such 
as  was  being  used  in  Boston’s  new  Public  Library  that  faced 
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Trinity  on  the  opposite  side  of  Copley  Square.  But  if  Forbes 
derived  in  materials  and  structure  from  the  two  most  epochal 
buildings  in  the  country  at  the  time,  as  a  piece  of  architecture  it 
would  rate  merely  as  one  more  architect’s  futile  try  at  aping  a 
leader.  The  science  of  library  planning  did  not  arrive  until  An¬ 
drew  Carnegie  spent  millions  to  promote  the  cause  a  decade  later. 
By  the  time  Forbes  Library  was  opened  the  winds  of  architecture 
were  blowing  from  another  quarter. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  what  determined  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  reactionary  retreat  in  the  matter  of  the  library,  for  the  same 
architect  had  already  built  the  Academy  of  Music,  the  facade  of 
which  signalled  the  first  appearance  in  Northampton  of  a  new 
manner.  This  was,  in  fact,  a  return  to  some  very  old  manners 
which  would  lead  to  the  burial  of  Queen  Anne,  Richardson,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Romantics,  so  deep  that  they  have  not  yet  been 
resurrected. 

Taste  had  completed  a  cycle.  It  was  time  for  a  change.  Back 
to  the  taste  of  our  earlier  history!  Back  to  white  paint  and  our 
own  colonial  building! 

In  1 893,  as  in  1 876,  everybody  had  gone  to  a  World’s  Fair.  The 
sons  and  daughters  of  those  who  had  come  back  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  fired  with  an  urge  to  build  a  Swiss  cottage  or  throw  out  the 
parlor  mahogany  and  maple  for  black  walnut,  returned  from 
Chicago  equally  fervent  in  the  cause  of  white  paint  and  the  use 
of  columns  and  pilasters  and  classical  cornices.  Committed  to 
ornamental  effects  of  one  sort  or  another  for  so  long  a  time,  taste 
seized  upon  the  finely  detailed  precedent  of  the  Adam  days  and 
went  it  one  better. 

There  are  many  interesting  examples  of  the  transition  from  the 
old  to  the  newer  style.  Some  architects,  abhorring  the  jig-saw, 
had  concentrated  on  geometry  of  form,  using  broad  expanses  of 
textured  surface  in  stained  shingles.  A  mind  practised  in  that 
could  hardly  turn  at  once  to  the  dryness  of  symmetrical  composi¬ 
tion.  The  Hammond  house  at  the  corner  of  Elm  Street  and  Har¬ 
rison  Avenue  was  begun  in  1891,  by  R.  F.  Putnam.  Its  fashion  of 
vigorous  outline  of  roof  and  the  indispensable  tower  died  hard. 
Here  the  tower  is  seen  making  its  last  stand,  all  but  absorbed  in 
the  body  of  the  house.  In  the  porch  the  new  classicism  is  almost 
triumphant,  save  that  the  columns  and  entablature  scrupulously 
delineated  are  set  on  brick  pedestals. 
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The  Masonic  building  was  contemporary  with  the  World’s  Fair 
and  the  architect,  now  become  a  student  of  Renaissance  detail, 
tried  it  out  on  a  business  building,  a  problem  that  was  to  tax  archi¬ 
tectural  ingenuity  for  years  to  come. 

Since  1920 

Design  inspired  by  our  early  native  architecture,  which  was 
thought  of  as  anything  before  the  Greek  Revival,  received  careful 
study  from  comparatively  few  architects,  who  found  there  a  basis 
for  developing  fine  proportion  and  intriguing  detail.  As  reaction 
from  the  chaotic  license  of  Queen  Anne  it  took  on  more  order, 
whether  trying  still  to  be  exuberant  or  relapsing  into  dull  plain¬ 
ness.  Mostly  “colonial”  became  what  it  mostly  has  remained,  a 
label  for  any  white  dwelling  of  symmetrical  front  and  green 
blinds  and  some  gesture  at  a  front  doorway.  Such  houses  as  281 
and  330  Elm  Street,  46  Harrison  Avenue  and  91  Round  Hill  Road 
represent  contemporary  planning  moulded  in  old  forms  with 
some  skill  and  feeling— not  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  standard 
trappings.  20  Round  Hill  is  a  most  carefully  studied  essay  in  the 
use  of  brick  and  wood  by  craftsmen  of  the  17  th  century  in  the 
eastern  towns,  such  as  Newburyport. 

Kipling  may  have  set  the  bungalow  on  its  way,  with  a  new 
name  for  the  old  one-story  cottage  that,  in  trying  to  live  up  to 
the  queer  name,  assumed  some  bizarre  guises.  With  it  began  such 
popular  tagging  as  has  offered  us  successively  Cape  Cod,  Garri¬ 
son,  Ranch  House,  Modern,  Modernistic,  Functional  and  their 
swift  dilution,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  daily  quota  of  art  and 
sentiment  meted  out  by  magazine  and  newspaper. 

To  a  large  and  increasing  degree  the  buiHer  has  already  become 
merely  an  assembler  of  standardized  parts  and,  in  the  current  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  more  and  more  prefabrication  is  the  only  an¬ 
swer  to  the  demand  for  homes.  In  the  greatest  building  boom  in 
history,  little  houses  put  together  at  large  expense,  extend  out 
along  the  highways  in  every  direction  from  the  city.  There  need 
be  no  dearth  of  ideas,  for  savings  banks  distribute  alluring  designs 
as  part  of  the  mortgage  business  and  lumber  yards,  as  part  of  the 
material  market.  But  design  proceeds,  as  always,  on  several  levels 
and  the  lower  derive  in  the  beginning  from  the  upper  and  the 
motley  results  belong  to  our  time. 

In  these  later  years  the  dormitory  system  at  Smith  College  has 
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abandoned  the  dwelling  for  a  more  economical  and  concentrated 
housing  for  the  student  body.  The  terrain  on  Paradise  Road  sug¬ 
gested  a  plan  on  three  levels  and  this  was  worked  out  as  a  Georgian 
scheme,  following  somewhat  that  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Quads.  It  is  designed  to  be  seen  as  a  series  of  surprise  vistas.  On 
entering  from  Paradise  Road,  one  first  observes  the  clock-tower 
on  axis  of  the  large  quad  and  the  repeating  units  unfolding  along 
the  sides  of  the  enclosed  square.  From  the  center  of  this  square 
the  eye  is  led  up  the  staircase  on  one  side  to  a  dramatized  vista  of 
Mandell  Quadrangle,  on  the  other  to  the  semi-circular  court  of 
Scales  and  King  on  Elm  Street. 

The  new  High  School  is  in  the  current  of  the  new  architec¬ 
ture,  dating  itself  where  it  follows  the  convention  of  putting  up  a 
front  to  the  street,  but  seen  from  the  Bay  State  flats  its  interesting 
build-up  of  parts  gives  it  more  than  transient  style.  Perhaps  the 
most  modern  expression  in  the  town  is  seen  in  the  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  shop-fronts. 

The  presence  of  a  main  industry  of  education  has  proved  as 
slight  a  deterrent  to  the  rapid  disappearance  of  local  documents  of 
the  history  of  our  national  culture  here,  as  elsewhere.  For  what  is 
termed  progress  must  inexorably  destroy  every  vestige  of  the 
very  life  and  individuality  that  is  built  into  a  community  through 
the  years,  and  the  same  forces  that  built  it  up  in  a  measure  of 
dignity  and  beauty  must  inevitably  tear  those  qualities  down— 
a  process  that  has  operated  with  accelerated  speed  over  the  last 
few  years  and  has  reduced  most  large  towns  to  the  dead  level  of 
commonplace,  increasingly  ugly  aspect. 

Some  positive  and  constructive  attention  to  the  science  of  town 
planning  under  modern  conditions  is  fundamental  to  proper 
growth,  to  development  of  a  community’s  special  assets,  indi¬ 
viduality,  and  appearance.  In  such  direction  the  new  Kollmorgen 
plant  demonstrates  how  a  utility  establishment  does  not  of  neces¬ 
sity  further  the  common  trend  towards  shabbiness.  Its  crisp,  clean 
shapes  and  good  color,  with  wise  use  of  lawn  and  trees,  have 
created  an  oasis  in  the  dreary  length  of  once  handsome  King  Street. 

Along  with  the  survey  and  glorification  of  past  achievements, 
the  theme  and  purpose  of  a  Tercentenary  celebration  might  well 
be  directed  towards  awakening  some  pride  of  place,  some  posi¬ 
tive  activity  against  the  utter  commonplace  into  which  every  live 
old  town  is  descending.  Appearance  is  a  commercial  asset. 


Chapter  Eighteen 


Art  and  Artists 


By  Oliver  W.  Larkin 


During  the  first  century  of  Northampton’s  history,  only 
a  few  American  communities  were  sufficiently  large  or 
sufficiently  prosperous  to  support  painters.  In  the  years 
before  the  Revolution,  Boston  could  boast  of  Copley,  Philadel¬ 
phia  had  Charles  Willson  Peale,  and  in  New  York,  Annapolis, 
and  Charleston  there  were  several  talented  artists  to  whom  the 
more  affluent  citizens  could  go  for  their  portraits.  The  less  im¬ 
portant  centers  had  to  depend  on  painters  who  went  from  town 
to  town  in  search  of  patrons.  A  few  limners  appeared  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley  during  the  post-Revolutionary  years;  and  it  was 
one  such  craftsman,  as  yet  unidentified,  who  made  the  curious 
likeness  of  a  man  with  a  striped  vest  which  is  owned  by  our 
Historical  Society,  and  which  is  said  to  represent  Asahel  Pom¬ 
eroy.  It  is  hard  and  primitive,  but  gives  a  vigorous  impression  of 
a  striking  personality;  and  we  can  well  believe  that  this  is  Asahel, 
the  son  of  General  Seth  Pomeroy,  who  served  in  many  public 
offices  here,  fought  as  an  ensign  during  the  Revolution,  and  kept 
a  tavern  on  Main  Street  which  was  famous  among  travelers  to 
this  region. 

Pomeroy  was  somewhat  older  when  he  sat  for  another  travel¬ 
ing  painter  named  Ralph  Earle,  who  made  occasional  visits  to  the 
river  towns  after  his  return  from  a  few  years  of  training  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Despite  the  harshness  of  his  style,  Earle  succeeded  in  bring¬ 
ing  to  life  the  strong  personalities  of  New  England  men  and 
women,  but  his  work  was  uneven,  and  his  hand  had  grown  un¬ 
steady  when  he  made  several  pictures  here  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  1 8th  century.  One  historian  attributes  Earle’s  decline  to  his 
intemperance.  Perhaps  the  limner  stayed  too  long  in  Pomeroy’s 
tavern  before  drawing  its  proprietor;  yet  he  managed  to  present 
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the  lean  features  and  the  old-fashioned  dress  of  his  sitter,  and 
placed  an  agreeable  landscape  in  the  background.  Another  Earle 
canvas  represents  Robert  or  John  Breck,  and  two  others  show  the 
local  watchmaker  and  jeweler  Isaac  Gere,  whose  brick  shop  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  Northampton,  and  his  wife  Jemima  Kings¬ 
ley  Gere.  When  these  Earle  portraits  were  done,  about  the  year 
1799,  other  men  were  working  in  the  river  towns.  Richard  Jennys 
was  one  of  these,  and  also  J.  William  Jennys;  and  although  no 
Northampton  portrait  of  theirs  has  been  located,  it  is  possible 
that  one  or  both  found  customers  here,  since  William  Jennys  did 
the  excellent  likenesses  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Billings  in  nearby 
Hatfield. 

During  the  more  secure  and  affluent  years  of  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century,  American  patrons  wanted  something  more  hand¬ 
some  and  more  skillful  than  these  stern  and  rather  drab  representa¬ 
tions.  Gilbert  Stuart  was  the  leading  portrait  painter  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  1813  when  Caleb  Strong  of  Northampton,  during  his 
second  series  of  terms  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  sat  to  him; 
and  a  year  later  Benjamin  Tappan,  a  gold-  and  silversmith  of  this 
town,  and  his  wife  Sarah  made  the  long  journey  to  Boston  for  the 
same  purpose.  A  few  years  later,  however,  it  was  possible  for  the 
Lymans,  the  Hinckleys,  the  Henshaws,  and  other  prominent  local 
families  to  pose  here  for  Chester  Harding,  a  tall,  burly,  farm-bred 
man  who  had  lived  at  Conway  and  who  had  tried  his  hand  at 
many  ways  of  earning  his  living  as  woodsman,  chairmaker,  and 
peddler  before  he  went  west  and  became  a  sign  painter  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  There  and  in  Kentucky  he  somehow  learned  to  paint 
portraits,  and  in  1821  his  skill  brought  him  40  orders  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Senator  E.  H.  Mills  from 
Northampton,  he  was  persuaded  in  the  summer  of  1822  to  set  up 
shop  here,  and  as  he  recorded  in  his  autobiography,  was  soon 
busy  with  commissions.  During  his  visit,  as  he  wrote,  the  annual 
cattle  show  was  held.  “I  allowed  my  pictures  to  be  exhibited 
among  the  mechanic  arts.  They  elicited  great  admiration,  and 
formed  one  of  the  chief  attractions.”  Before  he  sailed  for  Europe 
in  1823,  leaving  his  family  in  Northampton,  he  produced  many 
fine  portraits  in  which  he  combined  good  drawing  with  pleasant 
color  and  strong  characterization,  as  in  the  canvases  of  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Henshaw,  their  handsome  daughter  Martha,  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  Senator  Isaac  Bates,  all  four  of  which  are  now  in  the  Forbes 
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Library.  Years  later,  Harding  bought  a  home  in  Springfield, 
where  he  lived  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  74. 

Not  all  of  the  early  paintings  made  in  Northampton  were 
portraits.  The  1830’s  in  America  saw  the  development  of  land¬ 
scape  art.  Our  poets  and  writers  of  tales  were  describing  the 
beauty  of  our  rivers  and  mountains,  and  these  “picturesque” 
scenes  became  at  the  same  time  a  favorite  theme  for  the  painters, 
who  sought,  as  William  Cullen  Bryant  said,  to  record  the  wild 
grandeur  or  the  pastoral  calm  peculiar  to  our  country.  North¬ 
ampton  was  then  a  charming  town:  its  wide  main  street  was 
lined  with  elms,  and  the  noble  white  church  that  Isaac  Damons 
built  stood  facing  the  green  common;  there  were  “Grecian” 
porticos  on  several  houses,  and  from  the  top  of  Round  Hill  a 
famous  school  looked  down  over  the  village  to  the  rich  meadow- 
land,  the  bending  river,  and  the  range  of  hills  beyond.  The  painter 
Thomas  Cole,  already  famous  for  his  dramatic  landscapes  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  the  Catskills,  came  here  in  1836  to  create  one 
of  his  best  pictures,  the  Oxbow  seen  from  Mount  Holyoke.  In 
the  same  year  an  Englishman  named  William  Henry  Bartlett  paid 
the  first  of  his  four  visits  to  America  to  make  views  of  unusually 
interesting  places  for  publication  in  England;  and  when  Ameri¬ 
can  Scenery  began  to  appear,  with  more  than  100  steel  engrav¬ 
ings  based  on  Bartlett’s  water  colors,  four  illustrations  were  given 
to  Northampton  and  its  surroundings.  One  of  them  represented 
the  village  itself,  and  three  pictured  the  wide  and  fertile  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley  seen  from  various  local  points  of  vantage. 

Cole  and  Bartlett  were  brief  visitors,  but  in  this  period  both 
Erastus  Salisbury  Eield  and  Joseph  Goodhue  Chandler  lived  and 
worked  in  this  neighborhood.  Eield  was  a  Leverett  man  who  was 
95  years  old  when  he  died  at  Sunderland  in  1900,  leaving  many 
portraits,  done  in  a  stiff  and  primitive  style,  and  a  few  such 
imaginative  efforts  as  his  well-known  “Garden  of  Eden.”  Chan¬ 
dler,  a  native  of  South  Hadley,  may  be  called  a  semi-primitive,  and 
among  his  works  are  the  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  Bod- 
man  in  the  Northampton  Historical  Society. 

At  the  time  the  Bodmans  were  painted  in  1855,  a  young  man 
named  Elbridge  Kingsley  was  about  to  become  an  apprentice  at 
the  Hampshire  Gazette.  As  a  child  he  had  come  from  Ohio  to  live 
in  Hatfield;  after  a  few  years  working  for  the  local  newspaper  he 
journeyed  to  New  York  in  order  to  study  art,  and  there  learned 
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the  difficult  technique  of  engraving.  Within  a  few  years  Kings¬ 
ley  won  a  national  reputation  in  Scribner'’ s,  The  Century,  and  St, 
Nicholas  for  his  superb  engravings  on  wood  from  the  work  of 
such  American  masters  as  George  Inness  and  Albert  Ryder.  For 
a  time  in  the  early  1870’s  he  worked  in  Northampton  with  the 
Star  Printing  Company,  designing  and  engraving  letter  heads, 
labels,  and  various  other  forms  of  advertising.  When  he  turned 
from  commercial  drawing  to  more  creative  work  with  brush 
and  pencil,  he  received  encouragement  and  instruction  from 
Charles  C.  Burleigh  of  Florence. 

Burleigh’s  father  was  a  noted  preacher  and  abolitionist,  and 
the  son’s  portrait  of  the  impressive  old  man  with  his  noble  fore¬ 
head  and  snow-white  beard  is  one  of  Northampton’s  treasured 
possessions.  Many  other  local  portraits  were  done  by  him,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  decorations  for  Cosmian  Hall  and  a  good  deal  of 
scenery  painted  for  local  theatres.  Burleigh  and  Kingsley  col¬ 
laborated  to  make  several  lithographic  views,  one  of  which 
showed  Main  Street  with  the  “Old  Church”  as  its  dominant  fea¬ 
ture,  and  another,  the  Nonotuck  Silk  Mills. 

Burleigh’s  fine  portrait  of  President  Seelye,  done  in  1876,  re¬ 
minds  us  that,  after  the  founding  of  Smith  College,  the  art  life  of 
Northampton  was  enriched  by  the  presence  of  many  painters  who 
not  only  taught  young  women  to  draw  and  paint,  but  found  in¬ 
spiring  subjects  here  for  their  own  art.  When  James  Wells  Champ- 
ney  became  the  first  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Painting  at  the 
College,  he  had  received  a  thorough  training  in  Europe,  had 
married  Elizabeth  Williams  of  Deerfield,  and  had  established  a 
home  in  that  ancient  village.  In  later  years  he  was  well  known  for 
the  paintings  he  made  to  be  reproduced  in  chromo-lithography 
by  the  Prang  Company.  Like  that  other  and  more  gifted  artist 
George  Fuller,  he  sketched  the  country  around  Deerfield;  and 
in  the  early  1870’s  many  young  people  of  Northampton  attended 
an  art  class  which  he  opened  here. 

Since  Burleigh  left  America  in  the  i88o’s  and  Champney  pre¬ 
ferred  to  paint  portraits  and  figure  pieces,  it  was  Kingsley  who 
left  the  most  complete  pictorial  record  of  the  local  landscape. 
After  reproducing  the  work  of  others  in  various  magazines,  he 
decided  to  make  pictures  of  his  own,  and  found  time  for  many 
sketching  trips  along  the  river  in  an  odd-looking  “painting  car” 
which  his  brother,  a  blacksmith,  built  for  him.  It  was  a  horse- 
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drawn  studio,  and  from  its  windows  Kingsley  made  innumerable 
engravings,  cut  directly  in  the  wood  from  nature,  which  were 
printed  on  very  thin  paper  in  order  to  reproduce  the  delicacy  of 
his  fine  lines.  There  is  scarcely  a  glen,  a  hillside,  or  a  stream  near 
Northampton  which  does  not  appear  among  the  Kingsley  prints 
in  the  Forbes  Library  or  in  the  Mount  Holyoke  College  collec¬ 
tion;  and  there  are  also  dozens  of  water  colors  in  which  he  showed 
the  cycle  of  the  seasons,  from  the  soft  greens  of  spring  to  the 
blaze  of  autumn  and  the  blue  and  white  of  winter. 

Before  Kingsley  died  in  1918,  Alfred  Vance  Churchill  had 
chosen  similar  themes  for  many  of  his  best  paintings.  Before  com¬ 
ing  to  Northampton  in  1906  as  a  teacher  of  art  at  Smith  College 
he  had  studied  in  Berlin  and  Paris,  and  in  his  local  landscapes  he 
worked  with  the  directness  of  the  Barbizon  artists  and  the  fresh 
colors  of  the  Impressionists  to  catch  the  vibrancy  of  outdoor  light 
on  the  meadows  behind  Northampton  at  sunset,  or  springtime 
along  the  Mill  River,  or  cornstalks  on  a  frosty  morning  in  a  farm 
at  the  edge  of  town. 

Professor  Churchill’s  colleague  for  many  years  was  the  painter 
and  teacher  Dwight  W.  Try  on  whose  legacy  to  Smith  College 
and  to  the  community  was  a  new  art  gallery.  On  its  walls  and  in 
other  public  places  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  have  been 
shown  works  by  local  artists  who  carry  forward  the  tradition  of 
Ralph  Earl,  of  Chester  Harding,  and  of  Elbridge  Kingsley.  Space 
does  not  permit  the  enumeration  of  all  these  contemporary  tal¬ 
ents.  Suffice  it  to  recall  the  drawings  of  Joseph  Presser,  the  flower 
studies  of  Marion  Freeman  Wakeman,  the  sensitive  sketches 
which  Cyrus  Stimson  made  of  our  farmhouses  and  of  the  vege¬ 
table  gardens  beyond  the  dykes,  a  reconstruction  of  Northamp¬ 
ton’s  main  street  in  1786  by  Maitland  de  Gogorza  which  appeared 
in  the  Gazette,  the  silk-screen  color  prints  of  Margaret  Sanders, 
the  pastel  portraits  by  Eleanor  Dow  Green,  and  most  recently  of 
all,  the  lively  murals  in  which  James  Waldron  has  recorded  the 
history  of  our  town. 

Looking  back  over  that  history,  we  realize  that  the  art  life  of 
Northampton  has  been  rich  indeed. 


Chapter  Nineteen 


Music  and  Musicians 

By  Henrietta  B.  Schmitter 


4  CCORDING  to  all  accounts  musical  activity  in  Northamp- 
ton  for  the  past  300  years  has  been  one  of  the  most  im- 
A.  jL  portant  factors  in  the  life  of  the  community.  In  writing 
of  the  olden  time  music  we  look  back  to  the  early  psalm  tunes 
first  brought  to  New  England  by  our  forefathers.  In  the  contro¬ 
versy  that  developed  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century,  when 
ministers  and  congregations  debated  the  advisability  of  permitting 
a  more  enlivening  form  of  worship  by  the  introduction  of  hymns 
into  the  church  music,  Jonathan  Edwards  then  pastor  (1727- 
1750)  of  Northampton,  took  the  part  of  the  “moderns.”  Through 
his  influence  and  the  revivals  that  followed,  the  service  of  public 
worship  was  broadened  and  not  only  were  hymns  added  to  pub¬ 
lic  worship  but  singing  in  the  homes  was  adopted.  At  this  period 
one  can  picture  the  prayer  meetings  and  social  gatherings  where 
psalm  and  hymn  tunes  were  sung  and  enjoyed  in  the  homes  of  the 
early  settlers,  the  Edwards,  Clarks  and  Bakers. 

Northampton  was  a  center  for  the  publication  of  music  books. 
Psalm  and  hymn  books  were  published  as  early  as  1797.  The 
Northampton  Collection  of  Sacred  Harmony  by  Elias  Mann  is 
one  of  a  number  of  tune  books  published  at  Northampton  by 
Daniel  Wright  &  Co.  This  same  Daniel  Wright  once  occupied 
the  oldest  house  in  town,  58  Bridge  Street,  now  the  home  of  the 
Northampton  Historical  Society.  Elias  Mann  lived  for  many 
years  in  Northampton.  He  was  a  man  of  many  accomplishments. 
In  addition  to  printing  books  he  was  also  employed  by  the  town  to 
teach  music  in  the  singing  schools.  The  singing  school  provided 
trained  young  men  and  women  for  the  choir  and  was  also  re¬ 
garded  as  a  social  factor  in  the  town.  For  teaching  three  evenings 
a  week,  in  addition  to  leading  the  singing  on  the  Sabbath  during 
the  months  of  December  and  January,  he  received  $26.  Later  he 
was  again  hired  to  conduct  the  singing  school  for  two  days  a  week 
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during  the  months  of  November  to  May,  receiving  a  salary  of 
1 50.  Mann  was  one  of  the  members  who  organized  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Musical  Society  from  which  sprang  the  Handel  &  Haydn 

Jacob  French,  compiler  of  Harmony  of  Harmony,  printed  in 
1 802,  by  Andrew  Wright,  is  thought  to  have  lived  in  Northamp¬ 
ton  when  his  last  book  was  issued.  Solomon  Howe’s  The  Wor¬ 
shippers  Assistant,  designed  to  serve  in  the  singing  school  as  well 
as  the  choir  bears  the  date  of  1799.  Nenjo  England  Harmony,  by 
Timothy  Swan  published  in  1801,  The  American  Musical  Maga¬ 
zine,  published  for  the  Hampshire  Musical  Society  in  1800,  and 
the  American  Musical  Miscellany,  published  in  1798  are  other 
important  books  all  bearing  early  Northampton  imprints. 

A  native  of  Northampton,  George  Kingsley’s  name  as  a  com¬ 
poser,  instructor,  and  editor  of  musical  works  is  associated  with 
the  musical  life  of  the  early  19th  century.  Like  Lowell  Mason 
with  whom  he  had  been  associated,  he  gave  his  efforts  to  introduc¬ 
ing  better  music  for  congregational  singing.  At  an  early  age  he 
showed  signs  of  a  musical  talent  that  was  to  make  his  name  famous 
and  his  influence  wide  spread. 

George  Kingsley  was  born  on  July  7,  18 1 1,  and  spent  his  early 
childhood  in  the  Enos  Kingsley  house  then  standing  near  the 
corner  of  Old  and  New  South  Streets.  When  a  school  boy  at¬ 
tending  the  Grammar  School  he  frequently  disregarded  play¬ 
time  recesses,  seeking  out  a  quiet  spot  where  he  could  practice 
undisturbed  on  his  own  beloved  flute.  This  instrument,  self- 
taught,  he  mastered  at  an  early  age,  playing  in  the  First  Church 
when  a  mere  boy.  His  father  had  other  plans  than  a  musical 
career  for  him  and  apprenticed  him  to  a  chair  maker,  Lewis  B. 
Edwards,  in  Amherst,  but  his  son’s  desire  to  continue  with  a  musi¬ 
cal  education  led  him  to  take  French  leave.  He  departed  for 
Hartford  and,  taking  up  his  residence  there  for  a  number  of  years, 
furthered  his  music  education  by  becoming  efficient  in  playing 
the  violin,  organ,  and  piano  with  the  aim  of  becoming  a  teacher 
of  music.  While  still  a  youth  he  returned  to  Northampton  where 
his  name  appears  as  an  instructor  in  the  old  singing  schools  where 
choral  singing  flourished.  He  likewise  gave  private  lessons  and 
was  associated  with  teaching  music  in  Miss  Dwight’s  Select 
Ladies’  Seminary,  an  early  private  boarding  school  for  girls.  The 
following  years  he  spent  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia 
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where  he  officiated  in  many  prominent  churches  as  organist  and 
continued  teaching.  He  returned  to  Northampton  in  1856  and 
supervised  the  building  of  the  organ  at  the  old  First  Church 
where  he  was  organist  for  the  next  ten  years.  He  was  frequently 
called  upon  to  pass  judgment  on  new  organs  and  to  supervise 
their  installation. 

As  a  composer  he  became  widely  known  for  the  hymn  tunes 
that  were  often  written  and  named  for  friends  with  whom  he  had 
been  associated:  Seely e,  Warner,  Johnson,  Hallett,  etc.  He  like¬ 
wise  named  some  of  his  hymns  for  familiar  places:  Ware,  North¬ 
ampton,  Pine  Grove.  Gottschalk,  the  famous  American  pianist, 
was  represented  by  a  tune  of  that  name,  and  a  hymn  entitled 
“Lambie”  was  named  for  a  member  in  his  church  choir  in  East- 
hampton,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Lambie,  prominent  in  Northampton  music 
circles  and  the  wife  of  a  well-known  merchant.  He  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  adapt  operatic  arrangements  and  to  use  the  works  of 
famous  composers  in  his  compilations  of  sacred  music.  He  agreed 
with  the  dictum  of  Rowland  Hill,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
devil  should  be  allowed  to  have  all  the  good  music.  Te?npli  Car- 
mina,  published  in  Northampton  in  1853  not  only  contains  his 
own  hymn  tunes  but  also  his  adaptations  of  compositions  of  the 
well-known  European  composers.  He  it  was  who  changed  the 
style  of  music  in  the  congregational  singing  and  with  his  arrange¬ 
ments  enlivened  the  old  hymn  tunes.  As  a  teacher  he  was  beloved 
and  Henshaw  Dana’s  tribute  to  him  shows  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  onetime  pupil  who  wrote,  “He  was  a  true 
musician  and  never  wrote  anything  that  was  not  worth  knowing.” 

Henshaw  Dana,  grandson  of  the  Honorable  Isaac  C.  Bates,  is 
known  as  a  composer  of  songs  and  music  for  church  choirs.  His 
early  boyhood  was  spent  in  Northampton  and  his  musical  edu¬ 
cation  began  with  the  distinguished  musician,  George  Kingsley, 
his  teacher  and  friend.  He  became  a  brilliant  organist  and  his  short 
career  is  associated  with  Worcester  and  Boston,  following  his  stu¬ 
dent  life  abroad.  He  frequently  returned  to  Northampton  and 
often  played  the  organ  at  the  First  Church  during  the  summer 
months.  His  untimely  death,  at  the  age  of  37,  cut  short  a  notable 
career. 

Music  flourished  in  the  homes  during  the  early  and  middle  peri¬ 
ods  of  the  19th  century.  On  many  an  evening  young  men  and 
women  gathered  around  the  piano  to  sing  ballads  and  sentimental 
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songs.  Children,  before  being  sent  to  bed,  listened  to  piano  com¬ 
positions,  such  as  the  Copenhagen  Waltz  and  the  Battle  of  Prague. 
Dance  music  was  featured  in  the  Fourth  of  July  picnics  on  Round 
Hill.  We  note  the  Round  Hill  Quick  Step,  dedicated  to  the 
ladies  of  Northampton  by  officers  of  the  New  England  Guards, 
the  Round  Hill  Waltz,  and  the  Florence  Water  Cure  Quadrilles, 
composed  and  dedicated  to  Dr.  Charles  Munde,  the  proprietor. 
Among  visiting  artists  at  this  period  were  the  Hutchinson  family 
in  a  concert  at  an  anti-slavery  meeting  in  April  1844  Jenny 
Lind  in  two  notable  concerts  in  1851  and  1852. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Thomas  Meekins  frequently  appears  in  the 
early  programs  of  public  performances  of  the  singing  classes 
which  he  conducted.  With  his  vocation  as  a  dentist  he  combined 
many  musical  activities.  He  was  a  director  of  musical  clubs 
(among  them  the  Apollo  Club  of  50  male  voices),  a  director  of 
old  folks’  concerts  for  public  occasions,  a  leader  of  church  choirs, 
and  a  soloist  on  numerous  occasions.  In  1859  the  Northampton 
Amateur  Opera  Company  under  his  leadership  gave  a  notable 
performance  of  11  T rovatore  with  all  home  talent. 

Ralph  Lyman  Baldwin  (1872-1942)  is  known  as  an  American 
organist,  composer,  educator,  and  conductor  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Glee  Club  of  New  York  (1923-1934).  As  supervisor  of  music  in 
the  public  schools  of  Northampton,  1899-1904,  he  adopted  the 
sight  singing  method  devised  by  Sterrie  A.  Weaver  of  Westfield. 
He  was  the  leader  of  the  Northampton  Vocal  Club  from  1894- 
1904;  head  of  the  Institute  of  Music  Pedagogy,  a  summer  school 
where  musical  supervisors  were  trained,  and  as  organist  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  he  introduced  organ  recitals  as  free 
entertainment.  Many  amateur  performances  of  his  opera  Wanita, 
to  which  he  devoted  two  years,  were  given.  Hymn  before  Action 
for  men’s  voices,  which  he  returned  to  conduct  when  given  in 
1935  by  the  Hampshire  Male  Chorus,  had  already  attained  wide 
popularity.  He  left  a  heritage  of  high  standards  in  public  school 
music. 

Charles  Sanford  Skilton,  of  New  England  parentage,  was  born 
in  Northampton,  August  16,  1868,  and  received  his  early  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  public  schools.  He  was  a  merchant’s  son  and  his  desire 
to  make  music  his  profession  was  not  approved  by  his  parents.  In 
fact,  his  older  sister  was  the  favored  one  receiving  instruction  on 
the  piano  which,  in  turn,  she  passed  on  to  her  brother.  Following 
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his  graduation  from  Yale  University,  a  compromise  was  reached 
with  his  parents  whereby  he  could  postpone  his  decision  to  have 
a  musical  career  until  a  trial  of  teaching  languages  had  been  made. 
He  became  a  teacher  of  languages  at  a  school  for  boys  in  New¬ 
burgh,  New  York,  but  after  two  years  when  parental  objections 
had  been  removed  he  embarked  upon  his  chosen  career.  He  went 
abroad  and  became  a  pupil  in  the  Berlin  Hochschule  studying 
piano,  organ,  and  composition.  Upon  his  return  to  America  he 
studied  with  Harry  Rowe  Shelley  and  Dudley  Buck.  Following 
several  teaching  positions,  he  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  State  University  of  Kansas  where  he  taught  music  for  31 
years  until  his  death  in  1 94 1 . 

As  a  composer  he  is  known  chiefly  for  his  Indian  music.  One  of 
his  first  scores  was  the  incidental  music  and  choral  odes  for  a 
performance  of  Sophocles’  Electra  given  at  Smith  College.  In¬ 
terest  in  an  Indian  pupil  to  whom  he  gave  lessons  in  harmony  in 
exchange  for  the  singing  of  tribal  songs,  gave  Skilton  themes  for 
many  of  his  compositions.  He  is  best  known  for  the  Bear  Dance 
and  War  Dance  for  string  quartet,  also  arranged  for  orchestra. 
His  compositions,  including  scores  for  large  orchestra  and  smaller 
combinations,  have  been  played  in  theatres,  on  phonograph  rec¬ 
ords,  and  over  the  radio.  His  one-act  opera  The  Sun  Bride, 
founded  on  an  Indian  legend,  was  given  a  radio  production  in  the 
spring  of  1930  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

Andrew  Hyde  (1841-1905)  represents  a  noted  musical  in¬ 
dustry.  Handmade  viols  and  violins  were  manufactured  in  his 
shop  at  80  Pine  Street,  erected  in  1896.  He  also  dealt  in  violin 
makers’  supplies  of  musical  merchandise.  His  instruments,  of  high 
grade,  were  patterned  after  those  of  the  great  masters,  Nicholas 
Amati,  Antonius  Stradivarius,  Joseph  Guarnerius,  and  were  ad¬ 
vertised  for  $50,  $75,  and  $100  each;  $150  was  the  price  for  a 
violin  constructed  from  the  oldest  and  finest  wood.  It  was  his 
firm  conviction  that  age  is  not  the  greatest  factor  in  the  secret  of 
tone  quality  and  in  his  published  pamphlet  entitled  A  Treatise  on 
Ancient  and  Modern  Violins  he  discusses  the  relative  value  of  new 
instruments  versus  old.  It  is  reported  that  in  23  years  he  turned 
out  over  1800  instruments  with  some  selling  as  high  as  $800. 

Smith  College  has  offered  many  advantages  to  the  music  lovers 
of  Northampton.  With  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Benjamin  C. 
Blodgett,  recitals  and  lectures  held  in  connection  with  the  Smith 
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College  School  of  Music  were  opened  to  the  public.  This  policy 
has  continued  and  recitals  and  lectures  by  the  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents  are  available  to  all  interested  musical  townspeople.  The 
Smith  College  concert  course  has  afforded  its  subscribers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  hear  some  of  the  most  famous  artists  and  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  and  many  members  of  the  department  have 
achieved  notable  success  as  teachers  and  composers. 


Chapter  Twenty 


The  Theatre 

By  Ransom  Waterman 


OUR  New  England  ancestors  were  strongly  opposed  to 
the  theatre.  A  law  in  Massachusetts  against  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  stage  plays  remained  in  force  until  1797.  The 
statute  enacted  in  1750,  began  thus: 

An  Act  To  Prevent  Stage  Plays  and  Other 
Theatrical  Entertainment 

For  preventing  and  avoiding  the  many  and  great  mischiefs  which 
arise  from  public  stage  plays,  interludes,  and  other  theatrical  enter¬ 
tainments  which  not  only  occasion  great  and  unnecessary  expense 
and  discourage  industry  and  frugality  but  likewise  tend  generally  to 
increase  immorality,  impiety  and  a  contempt  for  religion. 

Similar  legislation  was  in  effect  throughout  New  England,  but 
in  spite  of  the  law  and  rather  severe  penalties,  theatrical  per¬ 
formances  were  occasionally  attempted.  The  first  on  record  took 
place  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  David  Douglass  presented  The 
Provoked  Husband  on  September  7,  1761.  Only  one  performance 
was  given,  the  profits  were  donated  to  the  poor,  and  the  company 
retired  to  safer  territory. 

Boston,  established  in  1630,  was  without  a  theatre  until  1794. 
On  February  3  of  that  year  the  Boston  Theatre  on  Federal  Street 
opened  with  the  tragedy,  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  Deliverer  of  his 
Country.  With  this  performance  Boston’s  professional  theatre 

history  began. 

The  smaller  cities  and  towns  had  no  theatres,  of  course,  and 
were  not  visited  by  traveling  companies  until  about  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century. 

As  for  Northampton,  a  prominent  citizen,  Mr.  Edward  War¬ 
ner,  writing  reminiscences  of  his  boyhood  in  the  Centennial 
Hampshire  Gazette,  September  6,  1886,  stated  that  “nothing  in 
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the  way  of  theatrical  performances,  negro  minstrelsy,  and  the 
hundred  other  modern  appliances  for  spending  money,  were  then 
in  vogue.’'  Mr.  Warner  was  born  in  1815  so  this  would  pre¬ 
sumably  be  in  the  1830’s.  Appearing  in  the  Gazette  of  August  17, 
1814,  without  benefit  of  editorial  comment,  was  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement: 

New  Theatre 
NORTHAMPTON 

Will  open  this  evening  with  Cumberland’s  moral  comedy 

The  Benevolent  Jew 
Sheva  (the  Jew)— Mr.  Bernard 

After  which  will  be  presented  an  entertainment  called 

Fortune’s  Frolicks 
To  begin  at  half  past  seven 
Boxes  75  cts.  Pit  50  cts. 

Days  of  performance,  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays 

John  Bernard,  a  popular  comedian  from  England,  made  a  tour 
of  the  United  States  with  his  company  beginning  in  1810  and  end¬ 
ing  in  Boston  in  1817.  Apparently  he  stayed  in  Northampton  for 
a  month  giving  three  performances  a  week.  On  August  24,  the 
program  was  announced  to  be  The  Birthday  and  Love  Laughs  at 
Locksmiths;  August  31,  Alsellino  and  The  Irishman  in  London; 
September  7,  The  Vagaries  of  John  Bull  and  Love  Laughs  at 
Locksmiths;  September  14,  Inkle  and  Yarico  and  Raising  the 
Wind.  The  place  where  these  performances  were  given  is  not 
stated. 

Among  the  treasures  in  the  Forbes  Library  is  a  poster  announc¬ 
ing  an  entertainment  in  the  year  1818.  The  spelling  and  punctua¬ 
tion  follow  the  original. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potter,  Beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  inform  the 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Northampton  that  they  will  give  an  Eve¬ 
ning’s  Brush  to  sweep  away  care  At  the  brik  Ball  Room  over  the 
Printing  office,  on  Wednesday  evening.  Sept.  1 6th,  1 8 1 8.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  will  be  offered  upwards  of  100  Curious,  but  Mysterious 
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Experiments.  Mr.  Potter  will  commence  the  Performance  with  the 
Atamaton  Dance,  to  be  followed  by  a  number  of  Philosophical  Ex¬ 
periments,  a  few  of  which  are  her  detailed. 

Mr.  P.  will  fire  from  a  gun,  any  lady’s  or  gentleman’s  ring,  and  cause 
a  Dove  immediately  to  appear,  in  whose  bill  the  ring  will  be  found.  He 
will  allow  any  lady  or  gentleman  to  cut  their  gown  or  handkerchief 
and  will  unite  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  most  discriminating  eye 
cannot  discover  the  least  blemish.  He  will  break  a  number  of  gentle¬ 
man’s  Watches  with  a  large  hammer  and  restore  them  to  their  regular 
form  again.  He  will  allow  any  gentleman  to  draw  a  Card,  and  make 
the  same  apparently  to  have  the  appearance  of  life,  and  move  across 
the  room.  Mr.  P.  flatters  himself  that  his  Performances  have  been  so 
well  known,  in  various  parts  of  the  Country,  as  not  to  require  the  aid 
of  a  pompous  advertisement;  but  will  only  inform  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  may  wish  to  honor  him  with  their  company  that  his 
Bill  can  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  Performance. 

Then  follows  A  Song,  Ventriloquism,  another  song.  The  fourth 
scene  of  the  Wag  of  Windsor  written  by  Coleman,  Jun.,  and  the 
“pantomimical  piece,  called  the  Agreeable  Surprise  of  the  W onderful 
Little  Giant. 

Mr.  Potter  will  add  to  the  diversion  of  the  Entertainment  in  his 
representation  of  the  Comic  Scenes  of  the  CLOWN  and  close  with  a 
favorite  song  in  the  Character  of  Timothy  Norpost. 

Tickets  2  5  cents  to  be  had  at  the  place  of  performance,  and  at  Mr. 
Lyman’s  Inn.  Performance  to  commence  at  early  candle  light.  The 
public  may  rest  assured  that  the  room  will  be  in  ample  order  for  the 
reception  of  visitors,  handsomely  illuminated,  with  good  music  dur¬ 
ing  the  Interludes.  Ladies  or  gentlemen  desirous  of  having  seats  re¬ 
served  for  them,  are  requested  to  send  timely  notice. 

Mr.  James  Trumbull,  historian  of  Northampton,  wrote  a  jour¬ 
nal  in  1843  while  he  was  a  young  apprentice  on  the  Hampshire 
Gazette.  The  following  entry  records  an  interesting  event. 

Wednesday,  July  26.  In  the  evening  went  to  a  performance  called 
the  Reformed  Drunkards.  It  consists  of  a  band  of  young  fellows  and 
one  female,  who  go  around  the  country  exhibiting  the  different  stages 
of  the  drunkard’s  character.  It  consisted  of  10  scenes.  In  the  first  place 
a  man  came  out  below  the  stage,  and  told  the  audience  the  object  of 
the  exhibition  &c.  Then  came  the  performance.  First  was  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  boon  companions  and  pledging  each  other  in  the  wine  cup 
and  carousing.  Then  the  parting  of  the  brother  and  sister,  and  so  on. 
I  cannot  recollect  the  rest  of  the  scenes,  but  we  saw  the  moderate 
drinker,  heard  the  pleadings  of  his  wife  and  saw  them  rejected.  Then 
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he  passed  on  from  stage  to  stage.  The  sheriff  came  and  seized  his 
property,  his  wife  was  taken  to  the  Alms  House.  Then  the  jail,  the 
pardon  and  reform,  all  depicted  in  a  most  natural  way.  There  were 
several  other  characters,  among  them  one  Tom,  an  old  drunkard,  he 
was  qune  faceti^s.  But  the  pleadings  of  the  wife  and  children  were 
most  affecting.  They  were  enough  to  draw  tears  from  many  a  one 
and  I  presume  they  did  from  some.  That  girl  was  the  most  lovely  girl 
ever  saw.  As  she  clasped  her  hands  in  prayer,  and  two  young  girls 
came  and  bent  over  her,  it  was  quite  affecting.  They  were  aLom- 
panied  by  a  band  of  four  musicians  who  played  extremely  well.  They 
played  as  the  curtain  fell  while  they  were  shifting  the  scenes.  This 
drama  was  claimed  by  one  of  the  performers  as  his  own  writing,  it  was 
very  well  written  and  the  scenery  some  of  his  first  attempts  at  paint¬ 
ing,  all  executed  very  well.  It  was  well  worth  the  ninepence.  It  was 
first  started  in  Meriden  N.H.  at  the  instance  of  some  of  their  friends 
I  can  sw  nothing  immoral  in  their  drama.  I  think  it  may  be  do  much 

good.  The  house  was  full.  They  have  been  well  received  at  other 
places  and  come  well  recommended. 


Mr.  Trumbull  does  not  state  where  in  Northampton  this  per¬ 
formance  took  place.  ^ 

The  old  Town  Hall  at  the  corner  of  King  and  Main  Streets 
tom  1814  to  1872  was  used  for  any  attraction  that  came  along 
However  there  was  little  to  vary  the  routine  of  political  gather¬ 
ings,  recitals,  lectures,  and  temperance  meetings.  This  building 
was  a  small  wooden  structure  designed  by  Isaac  Damons  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  about  300. 

The  old  Town  Hall  closed  its  professional  career  in  a  burst  of 
glory.  On  April  23,  24,  and  25,  1850,  there  was  on  display  Lang¬ 
ley  s  Grand  Sacred  Panorarna  of  the  Antediluvian  World  and 
Palestine.  After  the  completion  of  the  new  Town  Hall  in  that 
year  local  officials  decided  to  alter  the  old  building  for  the  use 

of  a  military  company  and  the  Fire  Department.  In  1872  this 
structure  was  demolished. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  now  that  the  second  floor  of  the  City 
Hall  was  Northampton’s  theatre  for  27  years.  Its  first  event  took 
place  May  15,  1850,  when  a  Mr.  Ossian  Dodge  gave  a  concert. 
On  another  occasion  he  was  reported  as  giving  “chaste,  unique, 
and  fashionable  entertainments.”  On  June  1 1  Campbeil’s  Min¬ 
strels  appeared.  Two  concerts  were  given  in  August,  on  the  i  jth 
and  2 1  st  respectively  by  the  New  Orleans  Serenaders  and  the 
Alleghanians. 
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One,  Signor  De  Voto,  brought  his  “100  Learned  Performing 
Canary  Birds  and  Java  Sparrows”  to  the  new  Town  Hall,  Decem¬ 
ber  lo-i  i.  “The  concurrent  testimony  of  the  thousands  who  have 
witnessed  this  wonderful  exhibition  unite  in  the  expression  that  it 
is  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  age.”  So  ran  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  The  Gazette  had  no  comment  to  make. 

Negro  minstrelsy  was  the  form  of  professional  theatre  enter¬ 
tainment  which  came  in  first  from  the  outside  world  to  attract 
Northampton  audiences.  Plays  presented  by  professional  com¬ 
panies  had  not  appeared  and  most  offerings  were  either  of  the 
concert  or  exhibition  type.  The  minstrel  show  originated  in  New 
York  in  1843,  according  to  Frank  Dumont,  historian  and  notable 
practitioner  of  the  art.  x\pparently  the  first  performance  in 
Northampton  took  place  on  April  18,  1849,  when  the  Kimberley 
Operatic  Troupe  combined  with  Campbell  Minstrels  appeared 
at  the  old  Town  Hall  in  a  program  of  “new  and  popular  Songs, 
Glees,  Choruses,  Dances,  etc.”  On  June  1 1,  1850,  the  troupe  came 
around  again,  this  time  to  the  New  Town  Hall.  Another  per¬ 
formance  on  September  5  featured  Messrs.  Luke  West,  A.  H.  Peel, 
and  J.  Murphy,  the  first  featured  minstrel  performers  here. 

During  these  years,  the  “Family”  groups  predominated  in  the 
entertainment  field.  The  Kendalls,  Bakers,  Peaks,  Hutchinsons, 
and  others  traveled  extensively,  particularly  throughout  New 
England,  delivering  their  highly  moral  programs.  Edward  B. 
Marks,  the  song  publisher,  in  his  book.  They  All  Had  Glamour ^ 
gives  an  account  of  some  of  these  families  and  lists  musical  num¬ 
bers.  For  instance,  the  Bakers  included  on  their  programs,  ‘‘Where 
Can  the  Soul  Find  Restr,  “Inebriate^s  Lament;^  “Hurray  for 
the  Sea  Boysf^  “Mountaineers  Fairnjoellf^  and  “BakeFs  Quick 

MarchJ'" 

At  the  Town  Hall  in  1851,  a  concert  was  given  on  January  8, 
^by  Mr.  Dempster,  composer  and  singer  of  “new  and  popular 
songs,”  and  on  April  10,  Ossian  Dodge  was  around  again  with  his 
“unique”  entertainment.  May  8  brought  a  real  treat,  the  Swiss 
Bell  Ringers  in  native  costumes  and  with  a  “new  chime  of  bells 
just  received  from  Europe.”  The  faithful  Campbells  re-appeared 
on  June  19  and  24.  The  Hutchinson  family  gave  a  concert  Oc¬ 
tober  27  and  a  Mr.  Spencer  performed  feats  of  magic  on  Novem¬ 
ber  18. 


Locke  House,  152  South  Street  (1885) 


U.S.  Senator  Isaac  Chapman  Bates,  a  portrait  b\-  Charles  C.  Burleigh,  first  teacher  of  the  Free  Con- 

Chester  Harding  gregational  Society  of  Florence,  a  portrait  b)'  his 
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Of  course  the  great  event  of  this  year  was  the  concert  by  Jenny 
Lind  on  July  3,  at  the  First  Church.  To  quote  the  Gazette: 

Jenny  Lind  at  Northampton 

The  concert  of  Jenny  Lind  at  Northampton  on  Thursday  evening 
last,  was  everything  that  could  have  been  anticipated.  The  spacious 
old  church  was  crowded  with  a  brilliant  audience,  and  Jenny  poured 
forth  her  richest  notes.  There  was  but  one  draw  back,  and  that  was 
the  weather.  About  six  o’clock  a  storm  commenced,  and  the  rain  fell 
copiously  all  the  evening.  This  rendered  it  unpleasant  getting  to  and 
from  the  church,  and  the  pattering  drops,  marred,  to  some  extent,  the 
performances  of  the  evening.  The  storm  also  disappointed  large  num¬ 
bers  who  were  calculating  to  catch  the  melody  of  the  nightingale  as 
outside  listeners. 

But  notwithstanding  the  storm,  which  slightly  dampened  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  audience  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  and  rend¬ 
ered  singing  more  difficult,  the  concert  was  a  complete  triumph  of 
the  songstress,  and  of  those  who  invited  her  here. 

We  are  happy  to  know  that  Jenny  was  highly  pleased  with  her 
reception  here.  Indeed,  we  are  able  to  say,  that  the  concert  at  North¬ 
ampton  afforded  her  more  satisfaction  than  any  concert  she  had 
previously  given  in  America.  She  and  her  attendants  came  with  their 
minds  prejudiced  against  Northampton.  They  were  told  that  we  had 
no  suitable  place  to  sing  in,  that  they  couldn’t  get  an  audience,  that 
all  who  would  attend  a  concert  here  would  go  to  Springfield,  etc. 

The  Swedish  songstress,  therefore,  must  have  been  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  a  larger  house  and  a  larger  audience  than  she  had  in 
Springfield. 

Persons  were  present  from  almost  every  town  within  a  circle  of 
twenty  miles,  and  large  parties  came  from  Amherst,  Easthampton, 
Williamsburg  and  Greenfield.  Some  also  came  from  Brattleboro,  and 
from  towns  on  the  line  of  the  Vt.  and  Mass.  Railroad. 

At  8  o  clock,  the  performances  were  commenced.  The  first  piece 
was  a  solo  on  the  violin  by  Mr.  Burke,  which  was  beautifully  exe¬ 
cuted,  as  was  also  the  succeeding  song  by  Belletti.  Then  came  Jenny. 
Her  first  appearance  was  not  greeted  with  that  enthusiasm  which  it 
would  have  been,  had  the  thermometer  of  feeling  not  been  depressed 
by  the  storm;  and  in  the  first  song-“I  know  that  my  Redeemer  fiveth” 
--she  did  not  seem  to  get  that  hold  upon  the  audience  which  was  an¬ 
ticipated.  But  “Casta  Diva”  was  received  with  great  applause,  and  was 
enthusiastically  encored.  This  established  her  power,  and  gave  her 
full  control  of  the  audience.  The  “Bird  Song”— a  wild,  Bird-like 
melody,  that  nobody  but  Jenny  could  sing-was  loudly  encored,  as 
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was  also  “Home  Sweet  Home,”  and  both  were  repeated.  The  Scotch 
Melody,  “Coming  through  the  Rye,”  and  the  “Echo  Song”  were  also 
rapturously  encored,  but  she  declined  to  repeat  them.  The  latter 
closed  the  programme.  At  the  conclusion  of  almost  every  song,  bou¬ 
quets  were  showered  upon  the  stage— at  some  times,  we  thought, 
rather  too  profusely. 

Uncle  TorrHs  Cabin  was  performed  at  the  Town  Hall  during 
the  week  beginning  Monday,  October  30,  1854.  The  Gazette 
gave  no  further  information.  However,  the  Nichols  and  Aiken 
Dramatic  Company  had  appeared  in  Springfield  the  previous 
week  and  were  announced  to  go  from  there  to  Chicopee  and  then 
to  Holyoke.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  this  company  gave  a 
performance  here.  Uncle  T om's  Cabin  was  in  their  repertory  with 
“Little  Frances  Nichols”  as  Eva.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  first 
professional  performance  of  a  play  in  Northampton,  except  for 
Mr.  Bernard’s  presentation  of  ‘"‘The  Benevolent  Jew'^  in  1814. 
George  L.  Aiken  of  this  Nichols  and  Aiken  Company  dramatized 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe’s  novel  in  1852. 

On  January  10,  i860  Mr.  Lingham  and  company  of  comedians 
came  up  from  Springfield  for  the  day.  A  lecture  had  interrupted 
their  schedule  in  that  city.  The  company  confined  itself  to  “the 
best  class  of  fine,  genteel  comedies”  which  they  presented  “in  a 
most  exquisite  manner.”  These  “genteel”  comedies  were,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  not  identified.  Mrs.  Macready  gave  readings  on  the  30th. 
The  program  included:  The  AngePs  Story,  The  Origin  of  Kiss¬ 
ing,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (Act  / ),  The  Search  Warrant,  and 
The  Widow  Bedott.  On  February  18  and  again  on  April  25  Grace 
Greenwood  lectured.  Two  native  Indians,  Maungwudaus  and 
Mazhau-kee-yau-si-gay,  of  the  Chippewa  tribe,  gave  an  entertain¬ 
ment  on  March  27.  They  then  took  up  residence  in  Room  19, 
Warner’s  Hotel  for  two  weeks  and  sold  medicines  guaranteed  to 
cure  a  wide  variety  of  ailments.  Wood’s  Minstrels  from  Wood’s 
Marble  Temple  of  Minstrelsy,  561-563  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  appeared  on  April  27.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  lectured  at  the 
First  Church  on  May  i.  The  subject  was  “How  to  Save  the 
Union.”  The  Campbell  Minstrels  were  back  on  June  7.  On  July 
4,  the  New  York  Star  Dramatic  company  gave  a  program  of 
choice  selections.  Further  information  was  withheld.  Miss  Susan 
Denier  and  the  Denier  Brothers  made  appearances  on  July  1 1-12. 
“One  of  the  company  walked  on  a  rope  stretched  from  Haugh- 
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ton’s  stove  store  to  the  roof  of  Town  Hall.”  This  was  the  meager 
information  concerning  the  Deniers  except  that  their  regular  per¬ 
formance  inside  the  Town  Hall  “elicited  the  warm  applause  of 
the  audience.” 

Dramatic  criticism  of  a  sort  was  attempted  by  the  Gazette  at 
this  time.  The  following  appeared  in  the  issue  of  September  4, 
i860. 

Allen’s  Tableaux  and  Concert  Company  have  been  performing  at 
the  Town  Hall  during  the  week.  The  selections  are  good  and  the 
pieces  well  played.  The  company,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  superior  to 
the  majority  of  traveling  performers  of  its  class.  There  is  no  clap  trap 
or  humbug  about  them.  They  are  respectable,  attend  to  their  own 
business,  play  well  and  present  nothing  obnoxious  to  the  most  fastidi¬ 
ous  taste.  The  company  has  been  traveling  through  Vermont,  where 
they  have  met  with  a  cordial  reception  and  drew  crowded  houses 
nightly.  They  will  remain  in  town  a  day  or  two  longer,  and  we  ad¬ 
vise  all  who  wish  to  pass  an  evening  agreeably  and  pleasantly  to  go 
and  hear  them.  Last  evening,  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  was  performed  to 
a  large  audience  and  in  a  superior  manner.  To-night  Burton’s  cele¬ 
brated  comedy  entitled  the  “Serious  Family,”  will  be  given  and  to¬ 
morrow  night  Uncle  Tom  will  be  repeated. 

Here  is  a  typical  season  of  the  1870’s: 

Whitmore  and  Clark’s  Minstrels.  January  22. 

The  Wilmington  Singers’  Jubilee  Concert.  February  16. 

Mrs.  Ann  Eliza  Young  (Brigham  Young’s  19th  wife)  delivered 
a  lecture.  February  26. 

The  Boston  Philharmonic  Club.  February  27. 

Camilla  Urso  and  Concert  Company.  April  15. 

Uncle  TottHs  Cabin  with  Mary  Barker  as  Topsy  and  Mabel 
Leonard  as  Eva.  May  13. 

Maryland  Jubilee  Singers,  10  Former  Slaves.  June  3. 

Victorine  Pantomime  Troupe,  Burlesque  and  Superior  Novelty 
Co.  June  17. 

A  variety  troupe.  August  25. 

Whitmore  and  Clark’s  Minstrels.  October  29. 

The  Black  Crook. 

The  ever  popular  Snow  Brothers,  four  in  number,  in  three  entirely 
new  acts.  Billy  Wylie,  Dutch  songs  and  dances  and  Irish  comicalities. 
Master  Eddie  in  his  plantation  songs  and  dances.  Asher  Ben  Hamvied, 
the  Hindoo  Juggler.  The  Ballet  has  been  selected  with  great  care 
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from  the  handsomest  ladies  in  the  profession,  forming  an  unequaled 
pastime  of  beauty.  Full  operatic  chorus  of  trained  voices.  Two  dis¬ 
tinct  ballet  troupes.  One  composed  entirely  of  Blondes,  the  other  of 
Brunettes.  The  entire  stage  crowded  with  dancers.  November  lo. 

Theodore  Thomas’  Orchestra.  November  12. 

Caroline  Richings-Bernard  Opera  and  Concert  Company.  De¬ 
cember  3. 

Lecture  by  Victoria  Woodhull:  “The  True  and  the  False,  So¬ 
cially.”  December  10. 

This  notice  of  a  new  opera  house  appeared  in  the  Gazette  for 
March  3 1,  1874: 

It  is  proposed  to  form  a  stock  company  for  the  purpose  of  building 
an  opera  house  in  town.  The  plan  is  to  convert  the  two  upper  stories 
of  Todd,  Lee  and  Co’s  block  to  that  purpose.  By  raising  the  roof  and 
putting  the  two  stories  into  one  it  is  thought  that  a  very  fine  hall 
could  be  made. 

This  project,  as  proposed,  was  accomplished  and  the  Opera 
House  opened  on  October  30,  1877. 

Opening  of  the  Opera  House 
{Gazette,  November  6,  1877) 

The  Opera  House  in  this  town  was  first  opened  to  the  public  last 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings,  when  the  P.  Q.’s  presented  the 
play  of  “Our  Boys.”  On  Tuesday  about  300  people  were  present, 
and  on  Wednesday  there  were  a  few  seats  unoccupied,  the  house  seat¬ 
ing  500.  The  frescoing  of  the  walls  is  very  attractive  and  pleasing, 
and  the  painting  of  the  scenery,  by  Artist  Burleigh,  is  such  as  would 
be  a  credit  to  any  city.  It  does  not  seem  as  though  there  was  sufficient 
slant  to  the  floor  of  the  parquet,  but  it  is  very  likely  that  there  is  all 
the  slant  that  the  length  of  the  room  will  allow,  and  architectural 
proportions  retained.  The  stage  has  no  slope  but  is  like  the  majority 
of  stages  now  being  built  in  that  respect.  .  .  . 

Hayner’s  orchestra  furnished  the  music  on  both  evenings,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  was  the  best  they  ever  played.  Persons 
from  abroad  spoke  highly  of  the  music,  and  with  surprise  that  North¬ 
ampton  should  have  so  good  an  orchestra. 

The  first  professional  performance  was  given  by  Bloodgood’s 
Minstrel  Troupe  on  November  12.  This  troupe,  it  was  noted, 
traveled  in  teams  requiring  10  horses  and  20  men. 
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Examples  of  attractions  offered  in  the  14  years’  existence  of  the 
Opera  House  are  the  following: 

George  Rignold  in  Henry  V,  January  22,  1878. 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  HM.S.  Pinafore,  March  8,  1879. 

Mary  Anderson  in  Ingomar,  January  8,  1880. 

Denman  Thompson  in  The  Old  Homestead,  September  9, 1 882. 

Frank  Mayo  in  Davy  Crockett,  May  17,  1883. 

Haverly’s  Minstrels  with  40  performers  and  10  St.  Bernard 
dogs,  October  20,  1886. 

Rose  Coghlan  as  Peg  Woffington  in  Masks  and  Faces,  March 
17,  1887. 

Florine  Arnold  in  Her  Husband,  a  domestic  comedy  “in  which 
the  humorous  imparts  a  happy  coloring  to  the  pathetic,”  Septem¬ 
ber  18,  1888. 

DanU  Boone,  The  Pioneer,  March  28,  1889.  ^^^t  of  36  peo¬ 

ple,  8  genuine  Shawnee  Indians,  and  6  trained  horses.” 

Margaret  Mather  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  May  6,  1889. 

Connors  Corkonian  Colleens,  Irish  Dragon  Band  and  Hibernian 
Orchestra  in  The  Tvoo  Clay  Pipes,  December  18,  1889. 

Arabian  Nights.  “The  world’s  greatest  spectacle,  50  people. 
2  carloads  of  scenery.  Actual  daily  expense  f  100.  All  the  famous 
original  features:  the  Doll’s  Quadrille,  the  marvelous  steam  cur¬ 
tain,  the  enchanting  music,  the  bewildering  ballets,  the  wonder¬ 
ful  transformation.”  January  17,  1890. 

The  last  performance  in  the  Opera  House  was  given  on  May 
21,  1891,  by  The  Gormans,  “America’s  Elite  Minstrel  Troupe.” 
Soon  after  the  building,  now  160  Main  Street,  was  converted  into 
offices,  and  the  ground  floor  occupied  by  the  Foster-Farrar  Co. 

The  Academy  of  Music,  the  first  municipal  theatre  in  America, 
was  presented  to  the  city  by  Edward  H.  R.  Lyman.  Opening 
ceremonies  took  place  May  24,  1891,  with  a  concert  by  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Orchestra  conducted  by  Dr.  Blodgett  of  Smith  College  and 
a  speech  by  the  donor.  The  first  performance  in  the  theatre  was 
a  production  of  The  Spanish  Gypsy  by  Smith  College  students  on 
June  17.  The  professional  season  began  on  September  2,  with 
Charity  Ball. 

Mr.  Lyman  managed  the  theatre  for  about  a  year  then  made  the 
presentation  to  the  city  with  this  statement,  quoted  in  part: 
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You  are  provided  with  educational  institutions,  libraries,  and  art 
galleries,  but  you  have  no  suitable  building  for  the  presentation  of 
lectures,  concerts,  operas,  and  the  drama.  ...  We  all  think  today  that 
recreation  and  entertainment  are  essential  to  a  true  development  and 
have  as  assured  a  place  as  mental  and  physical  labor.  That  there  might 
be  a  suitable  place  I  bought  the  land  and  erected  thereon  a  building 
called  The  Academy  of  Music.  I  now  donate  by  the  accompanying 
deed,  this  land  and  the  building  thereon  to  the  City  of  Northampton. 

One  of  the  terms  of  the  gift  was  that  “the  care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  granted  premises  shall  be  vested  solely  in  a  special 
committee,  or  board  of  management,  of  five  persons,  who  shall 
exercise  a  careful  and  diligent  oversight  of  the  property.”  The 
Mayor  of  the  City  and  the  President  of  Smith  College  were  to  be 
members,  ex-ofEcio.  In  1895,  the  city  assumed  financial  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  matter  of  support,  particularly  during  periods  of 
deficits,  was  of  much  concern  and  bitter  controversy  among  the 
citizens. 

For  20  years  the  theatre  was  operated  as  a  fairly  typical  “road 
show”  house.  The  resident  managers  were  William  H.  Todd, 
James  R.  Gilfillan,  and  B.  L.  Potter.  A  variety  of  attractions  were 
presented  through  each  season  including  performances  by  the 
foremost  actors  and  actresses.  Among  the  great  players  who  ap¬ 
peared  during  these  years  were  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Helena  Mod- 
jeska,  Julia  Marlowe,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Maud  Adams,  William 
Gillette,  Mrs.  Fiske,  Richard  Mansfield,  and  Ellen  Terry. 

A  “stock  company”  policy,  with  a  resident  company  present¬ 
ing  a  different  play  each  week,  was  inaugurated  in  October  1912. 
Jessie  Bonstelle  and  Bertram  Harrison,  well-known  stage  direc¬ 
tors,  were  chosen  to  guide  this  undertaking.  National  fame  was 
achieved  for  this  “first  municipal  stock  company  in  the  United 
States.”  Artistic  success  with  financial  loss  was  generally  the 
rule.  In  1917,  Melville  Burke,  an  experienced  and  very  capable 
director,  took  charge  for  a  season  of  fine  plays,  very  well  pro¬ 
duced.  Fie  was  accused  of  being  too  high-brow.  Public  support 
waned,  deficits  increased  and  the  fine  experiment  ended  in  failure. 
Members  of  the  stock  company,  later  known  to  fame  in  moving 
pictures,  included  William  Powell  and  James  Rennie. 

The  policy  of  occasional  stock  company  seasons  combined 
with  road  shows  and  moving  pictures,  was  continued  with  vary¬ 
ing  success  until  1937.  In  recent  years  pictures  have  been  pre- 
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sented  almost  exclusively  though  the  management  has  occasion¬ 
ally  been  able  to  offer  a  stage  play.  A  detailed  history  from  year 
to  year  would  be  interesting  and  revealing  with  accounts  of  man¬ 
agerial  tribulations  and  upsets,  financial  losses  and  crises,  artistic 
accomplishments,  criticism,  opposition,  and  lack  of  support  from 
the  public.  It  seems,  in  review,  that  the  townspeople  have  not 
been  properly  grateful  to  Mr.  Lyman.  They  have  not  appreciated 
the  privilege  and  responsibility  of  maintaining  a  fine  theatre  with 
the  best  in  stage  productions. 

The  first  home  of  “movies”  was  in  a  small  unadorned  store 
building  at  14  Masonic  Street  named,  for  this  enterprise.  The 
Palace.  Pictures  were  shown  from  June  1907  until  1916  when  a 
store  again  occupied  the  premises.  The  Lyric  on  the  second  floor 
of  24  Pleasant  Street  presented  “high-class  animated  pictures”  as 
they  were  first  called,  from  1907  to  1917.  Then  the  Plaza,  con¬ 
verted  from  a  hotel  at  79  Pleasant  Street  opened  on  March  4,  1912. 
Moving  pictures  were  presented  here  for  40  years.  Cook’s  Vaude¬ 
ville  House  at  41  Center  Street  offered  vaudeville  from  May  1909 
and  continued  for  four  years.  It  is  now  the  Elks  Home. 

The  Calvin,  managed  by  an  out-of-town  organization,  the 
Goldstein  Bros,  of  Springfield,  and  designed  for  vaudeville  and 
pictures,  commenced  April  17,  1924.  At  first  this  place  was  to  be 
called  The  Mayflower,  but  the  present  name  honoring  Calvin 
Coolidge  was  adopted.  Vaudeville  disappeared  from  the  pro¬ 
grams  after  about  three  years. 

Circuses  pitched  their  tents  here  almost  every  year  beginning 
in  1 849.  However,  in  recent  years  this  type  of  entertainment  has 
not  proved  popular  or  profitable,  so  the  elephants,  the  acrobats, 
and  the  clowns  no  longer  come  to  town. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  amateur  organizations.  Smith 
College  dramatics,  or  the  concerts,  recitals,  and  lectures  presented 
under  the  auspices  of  the  College.  This  has  been  an  attempt  to 
record  briefly  the  history  of  the  professional  theatre  in  North¬ 
ampton. 


Chapter  Tnjoenty-One 


Early  Public  and  Private  Schools 

/ 

By  Anna  Gertrude  Brewster 


IN  1 647  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  passed  what  has 
been  called  the  most  important  educational  law  ever  passed 
in  this  country,  the  very  foundation  of  our  American  public 
school  system.  It  charges  “that  ould  deluder  Satan,”  with  keeping 
men  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  in  former  times  by  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  an  unknown  tongue  and  latterly  by  persuading  them 
from  the  use  of  that  tongue.  “That  learning  may  not  be  buried 
in  the  graves  of  our  fathers  in  the  church  and  commonwealth,” 
it  orders  that  after  a  town  has  increased  to  the  number  of  50 
householders  it  shall  employ  someone  in  the  town  to  teach  “such 
children  as  shall  resort  to  him”  to  read  and  to  write.  A  township 
of  100  must  “set  up”  a  “Grammer”  school  with  a  master  to  “in¬ 
struct  such  youth  as  are  fit  for  it  for  the  University.” 

In  1662  the  town  had  60  householders.  In  1664  having  been 
without  a  school  for  two  years  the  town  engaged  a  Mr.  Cornish, 
owner  of  land  on  the  corner  of  the  present  Main  and  Pleasant 
Streets,  to  teach  six  months  in  the  year,  £6  being  paid  by  the 
town.  When  plowing  and  planting  time  came,  what  can  hardly  be 
called  vacation  began.  Schooling  was  not  wholly  free,  for  tuition 
paid  by  parents  supplemented  the  small  appropriation  made  by 
the  town.  Mr.  Cornish  kept  school  in  the  little  log  meeting  house 
the  site  now  marked  by  the  boulder  on  Court  House  lawn.  The 
only  text  books  were  the  Bible  and  Psalter. 

In  thrifty  New  England  it  was  the  custom,  the  teacher  being 
paid  by  the  year,  to  allow  girls  who  paid  tuition  to  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  master’s  instruction  and  the  use  of  the  schoolhouse  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  Girls  in  Northampton  did  not  take  advantage  of 
the  permission. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  use  of  “Mr.”  before  his  name 
may  indicate  a  special  respect  unusual  at  a  time  when  school- 
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masters  stood  low  in  the  social  scale,  like  lawyers,  pariahs  in  the 
colonies  until  well  on  in  the  1 8th  century. 

His  successor,  Williams  Jeames,  without  the  “Mr.”,  served  only 
a  year;  then  comes  a  lapse  in  the  records,  perhaps  in  the  schools, 
for  in  1671  the  town  “considering  the  great  need  for  a  schole- 
master  to  instruct  the  children  and  youth”  appointed  Mr.  Solo¬ 
mon  Stoddard  and  Elder  John  Strong  to  “treat”  with  a  Mr.  Wat¬ 
son  as  “scholemaster.”  There  being  no  response  to  the  treatment 
it  was  voted  to  pay  a  master  50  a  year  “if  one  could  be  found” 
fit  to  teach  children  to  read  and  write  and  to  cast  accounts  “at 
least.” 

Later  teachers  of  the  17th  century  were  far  from  being  social 
pariahs.  Mr.  Joseph  Hawley,  father  of  Major  Joseph  Hawley, 
taught  here  first  in  1674  and  later  for  a  second  period,  1 1  years  in 
all  by  his  own  account.  Also  of  the  upper  crust  was  Warham 
Mather,  son  of  the  first  minister  and  the  first  native  college  gradu¬ 
ate  in  Northampton. 

There  was  need  of  good  teaching  for  the  town  grown  to  200 
householders  now  more  than  met  the  condition  decreed  for  the 
establishment  of  a  grammar  school. 

For  30  years  school  was  held  in  the  meeting  house.  From  time 
to  time  there  were  complaints  that  the  building  was  misused  hav¬ 
ing  become  a  gathering  place  for  boys  in  the  evening  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  building  and  an  alarming  depletion  of  the  woodpile. 
Seemingly  the  ould  deluder  was  at  work  in  the  very  stronghold 
of  the  defense.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  the  need  of  the  boys  for  escape 
from  cabins  crowded  with  household  necessities,  babies,  and  tire¬ 
some  oldsters  to  warmth,  companionship,  horseplay,  and  the  in¬ 
terminable  talk  so  necessary  to  youth.  They  probably  felt  free 
to  take  wood  which  they  had  no  doubt  cut,  chopped,  and  hauled. 

Since  1687  when  a  grammar  school,  grammar  meaning  Latin 
grammar,  was  established  Northampton  has  never  lacked  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  preparation  for  college.  Early  and  later  historians  give 
no  credit  for  this  superiority. 

So  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  46  years  from  the  founding 
of  the  town,  schools  had  been  established,  the  length  of  the  term 
increased,  acts  for  setting  aside  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools 
passed,  schooling  was  free,  and  we  had  sent  17  boys  to  college, 
one  of  whom  had  been  appointed  schoolmaster. 

The  1 8th  century  shows  faint  foreshadowing  of  modern  ways. 
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Appropriations  were  made  for  opening  schools  in  distant  parts  of 
the  town.  A  taxpayer,  typical  no  doubt,  complained  that  he  was 
not  getting  benefit  for  his  children  while  paying  for  schooling  of 
children  of  others.  Perhaps  he  was  accommodated  by  the  first  of 
the  district  schools,  erected  on  “The  Plain”  (Bridge  Street), 
where  later  stood  the  small  red  brick  building  where  the  robbers 
of  the  Northampton  Bank  hid  their  plunder. 

At  the  crossing  of  the  Lickingwater,  now  diverted  from  its 
course,  and  its  onomatopoetic  name  become  Mill  River,  a  wooden 
building  was  erected  and  soon  there  were  six  other  districts— one 
of  which  was  lost  to  Easthampton  when  the  Hamptons  were  sepa¬ 
rated. 

In  1746  it  was  necessary  to  act  again  with  regard  to  the  wood- 
pile.  It  was  ordered  that  every  parent  sending  a  boy  to  school 
must  follow  him  with  a  load  of  wood  within  two  weeks  or  pay 
I  o  shillings.  The  fuel  question  perpetually  troubling  school  boards 
and  city  councils  is  evidently  of  ancient,  if  not  very  honorable 
origin. 

For  105  years  the  schools  were  under  the  supervision  of  the 
selectmen.  Now  the  school  business  took  so  much  time  that  they 
appointed  six  leading  citizens  to  have,  with  the  selectmen,  juris¬ 
diction  over  all  the  schools,  a  school  committee  in  effect  though 
not  so  named  until  10  years  later.  Their  power  to  control  the 
school  was  absolute:  to  consider  “how  many  schools  it  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  from  now  until  plowing  time,”  to  hire  and  pay 
teachers,  and  to  spend  what  money  was  required  without  restric¬ 
tion.  Colonel  Timothy  Dwight  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hawley  ordered 
“to  project  some  way  that  our  schools  may  be  made  more  advan¬ 
tageous  and  profitable”  reported  that  “a  new  schoolhouse  should 
be  erected  that  shall  be  very  warm  and  convenient  for  writers, 
grammar  scholars  and  arithmeticians.”  Two  schoolmasters  should 
be  maintained. 

When  the  town  became  concerned  with  fire  prevention,  special 
precautions  were  ordered  for  the  schools.  No  master  was  to  be 
engaged  unless  he  would  promise  to  see  that  the  fires,  in  fireplaces, 
of  course,  were  extinguished  at  night.  Failure  to  perform  this 
duty  resulted  in  dismissal.  To  double  assurance  the  selectmen 
were  authorized  to  engage  some  person  living  near  the  school- 
house  and  Lickingwater  to  care  for  the  buildings  and  “see  that 
the  preceptors  obey  orders  of  the  Town  respecting  fires.”  Clear 
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evidence  that  the  despotic  power  of  janitors  was  given  when  the 
office  was  created. 

Until  the  last  years  of  the  i8th  century  all  school  legislation 
concerns  boys.  Leading  citizens  sent  their  daughters  to  Boston 
for  education  and  there  were  private  schools  from  time  to  time. 
In  the  dame  schools  girls  were  taught  to  sew  and  small  boys  to 
read.  Sewing  was  the  all-important  part  of  a  girl’s  education  and 
it  is  easy  to  suspect  that  the  masters’  inability  to  teach  sewing  was 
one  reason  for  the  delay  in  admitting  girls  to  the  public  schools. 

A  warrant  for  admitting  females  to  the  Lickingwater  school 
was  dropped  when  it  was  found  that  those  to  be  benefitted  did 
not  desire  the  permission. 

An  act  of  1792  admitting  girls  to  the  public  schools  was  not 
taken  advantage  of  and  in  1799  no  appropriation  was  made.  In 
the  1780’s  the  Proprietors’  school,  organized  by  13  leading  citi¬ 
zens,  experimented  in  coeducation.  Only  children  of  the  Proprie¬ 
tors  were  admitted,  a  teacher  was  imported  from  England  and 
both  boys  and  girls  were  taught  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arith¬ 
metic,  and  geography.  Boys  were  taught  Latin  and  all  studied 
French.  The  experiment  was  short-lived. 

The  exact  date  when  girls  were  admitted  to  the  schools  is  not 
known  but  it  was  certainly  after  1803,  when  four  young  women 
were  appointed  to  teach  in  the  Town  and  the  Lickingwater 
schools  the  opportunities  for  girls  have  been  equal  to  those  for 
boys.  Mrs.  Olive  Cleveland  Clarke  in  a  thin  pamphlet,  “Things 
That  I  Remember  at  Ninety-five,”  written  in  1881,  tells  of  her 
cousins’  going  to  Williamsburg  for  schooling  not  obtainable  in 
Northampton.  H.  S.  Gere  in  his  reminiscences  tells  of  an  unhappy 
father  of  a  large  family  of  girls  who  was  grieved  because  he  had 
to  pay  for  the  education  of  other  men’s  boys  while  his  girls  had 
to  go  without. 

Mrs.  Clarke  taught  in  the  Town  school  in  1807-8  just  before 
her  marriage.  My  grandmother,  born  in  1803,  was  one  of  her 
pupils.  My  sisters  and  I  were  taken  to  see  “Aunt  Olive,”  as  she  was 
called  by  our  neighbors,  in  her  hundredth  year.  We  were  made 
guiltily  conscious  of  our  scholastic  shortcomings  when  she  looked 
at  us  with  sharp  little  black  eyes  which  seemed  to  spy  out  our  un¬ 
worthiness  and  said,  “I  remember  your  grandmother,  Patty  Rus¬ 
sell,  she  was  a  bright  little  girl  and  always  knew  her  lessons.” 

What  lack  in  the  Northampton  schools  sent  some  girls  to  the 
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newly  opened  Amherst  Academy,  among  them  my  two  grand¬ 
mothers,  I  do  not  know.  Both  were  infallible  in  spelling,  not 
taught  until  well  on  in  the  1 8th  century,  drilled  in  the  hardest  and 
rarest  words.  Their  handwriting  was  clear  and  neat,  for  that  was 
taught  as  an  art  from  the  beginning,  “writers”  in  all  the  early 
school  acts  meaning  penmanship.  They  knew  the  Bible  from  their 
early  days  and  read  it  constantly;  their  sewing  and  knitting  were 
perfection;  they  read  widely  and  kept  an  interest  in  current 
events.  One  was  interested  in  geography  and  exploration,  the 
other  especially  in  history  and  biography.  Both  knew  much 
poetry  and  quoted  passages  from  Goldsmith,  Cowper,  Watts,  and 
others  adding  Scott  and  Burns,  later,  to  their  memorized  store. 

Instead  of  Amherst  Academy  they  might  have  attended  the 
School  of  Miss  Ann  Clarke  on  Pleasant  Street;  one  lived  next  door 
to  this  ambitious  private  school.  In  the  Hampshire  Gazette  of 
March  28,  1810,  Miss  Clarke  announces  the  opening  on  May  first, 
1810— relic  of  the  custom  of  allowing  girls  to  attend  the  public 
school  in  the  summer— for  “the  purpose  of  instructing  young 
misses  ...  in  reading,  writing,  English  Grammar,  Geography, 
plain  and  fine  needlework,  all  kinds  of  embroidery,  tambour,  fili¬ 
gree,  drawing  and  painting,  using  charts  and  maps.”  Ann  Clarke 
was  a  strong-minded  woman  in  a  day  when  that  was  a  term  of 
reproach.  She  believed  that  women  should  have  the  right  to  vote, 
wore  what  in  that  time  were  regarded  as  short  skirts,  and  trav¬ 
eled  about  the  country,  even  so  far  as  Ohio,  giving  lectures  upon 
history  and  travel  allustrated  by  colored  lantern  slides  known  as 
“sliders.” 

Forerunner  of  our  two  preparatory  schools  was  the  well- 
known  Gothic  Seminary  kept  by  Miss  Margaret  Dwight,  great- 
granddaughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  In  her  home  on  King  Street 
she  had  taught  her  sisters  so  well  that  parents  begged  her  to  give 
their  girls  the  benefit  of  her  teaching.  The  school  grew  and  in 
1834  a  number  of  citizens  bought  land  on  Tappan’s  Lane,  put  up 
a  romantic  “Gothic”  building,  and  established  Miss  Dwight  in 
what  came  to  be  known  as  the  best  private  school  in  Western 
Massachusetts.  The  lane  became  Gothic  Street  when  Northamp¬ 
ton  streets  were  officially  named  in  the  1 840’s.  The  enrollment  in 
1840  was  95.  There  were  a  primary  and  a  secondary  department. 
The  senior  girls  were  offered  Latin,  French,  music,  vocal  and 
piano,  the  English  subjects,  study  of  the  Bible,  and,  “the  higher 
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accomplishments.”  Native  teachers  of  foreign  languages  were 
borrowed  from  Round  Hill  and  calisthenics,  unusual  at  the  time, 
were  probably  an  influence  from  that  progressive  institution.  The 
school  was  carried  on  for  four  years  after  Miss  Dwight’s  death  in 
1849.  Improvement  in  the  public  schools  helped  to  lessen  the  at¬ 
tendance  and  the  Gothic  building  awaited  other  adventures  in 
education. 

The  experiment  known  as  “The  Round  Hill  School”  attracted 
wide  attention  at  the  time  and  has  had  an  important  and  lasting 
influence  upon  American  educational  practice.  George  Bancroft 
and  Joseph  Cogswell  teaching  at  Harvard  found  that  their  stu¬ 
dents  were  totally  unprepared  for  the  work  which  should  be  re¬ 
quired  by  a  university.  Cogswell  had  travelled  much  abroad  and 
was  impressed  by  the  efficiency  of  German  methods.  In  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  best  of  European  culture  and  educational  thought 
could  be  brought  to  American  education,  the  two  young  men 
were  encouraged  to  study  in  Germany;  Bancroft’s  training  was 
paid  for  by  Harvard. 

After  their  return  and  the  introduction  of  the  new  methods,  the 
result  was  unsatisfactory  to  both  their  Harvard  colleagues  and 
themselves.  A  school  of  their  own  seemed  the  only  way  to  put 
into  practice  what  they  had  learned.  Encouraged  by  Boston 
friends  with  approval  and  money  they  looked  for  a  site  and  found 
exactly  what  they  wanted  on  a  “slight  eminence  near  Northamp¬ 
ton.”  The  school  opened  on  October  first,  1823,  with  15  boarders 
and  10  day  scholars.  Only  boys  from  nine  to  twelve  were  de¬ 
sired  and  boys  from  other  schools  were  not  welcome.  The  school 
term  covered  the  whole  year  with  three  weeks’  vacation  at  the 
winter  and  summer  solstices.  Kindness  and  persuasion  were  to  be 
used  instead  of  corporal  punishment  at  a  time  when  the  rod  was 
not  spared  in  the  training  of  youth.  English,  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guages  and  four  modern,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  read¬ 
ing,  and  composition  formed  the  curriculum.  All  students  must 
learn  Latin  “that  language  essential  to  a  practical  education.” 
French  was  taught  by  a  native  speaker,  a  rare  instance  at  the  time. 
A  unique  feature,  the  one  most  noted,  was  gymnastics  required 
as  part  of  the  curriculum.  Round  Hill’s  lasting  contribution  to 
our  system  of  education.  A  gymnast  from  Europe  was  imported 
as  instructor.  Hardihood  and  manliness  were  inculcated.  Long 
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expeditions  on  foot,  excursions  to  the  mountains  and  points  of  in¬ 
terest  were  frequent. 

Cogswell,  to  whom  fell  the  management  of  the  school,  led  these 
expeditions.  He  was  much  loved  by  the  boys.  John  Spencer  Bas¬ 
sett  in  Round  Hill  School  gives  him  credit  for  the  organization 
and  conduct  of  the  school.  He  regards  Cogswell  as  a  greater  man 
than  Bancroft,  though  without  Bancroft’s  capacity  for  doing 
things  that  tell. 

Bancroft  was  not  loved  by  the  boys  nor  did  he  love  them.  They 
took  advantage  of  his  nearsightedness,  mocked  his  mannerisms, 
and,  when  he  fell  asleep  in  class,  read  aloud  from  some  less  edify¬ 
ing  books  than  those  prescribed,  though  pupils  later  admitted 
that  as  a  teacher  of  Greek  he  was  superior.  Evidently  the  ould 
deluder  was  active  even  at  Round  Hill. 

At  its  highest  prosperity  the  school  had  1 3  5  pupils.  The  tuition 
was  $300  a  year  when  $250  was  regarded  as  sufficient  for  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  at  Harvard. 

Bancroft  sold  his  interest  to  Cogswell  in  1830  and  Cogswell 
carried  on  for  three  years.  The  attendance  fell  off,  expenses  were 
too  heavy  and  the  school  closed.  Educationally  it  more  than  ful¬ 
filled  its  plan.  It  has  been  said  paradoxically  that  its  failure  was 
due  to  its  success.  Bassett  believes  that  the  education  at  Round 
Hill  was  as  good  as  a  college  education  a  hundred  years  ago.  Boys 
of  thirteen  usually  entered  the  junior,  sometimes  the  senior  class 
at  Yale  or  Harvard.  As  students  paid  for  the  whole  four-year 
course  in  those  days  whether  they  took  it  or  not  parents  were  un¬ 
willing  to  pay  for  instruction  not  received. 

Contemporary  with  Round  Hill  Northampton’s  one  profes¬ 
sional  school,  the  law  school  of  Judge  Samuel  Howe  and  Elijah 
Hunt  Mills,  existed  from  1823  to  1830.  It  ranked  first  among  the 
law  schools  of  the  country  and  had  distinguished  graduates, 
Franklin  Pierce  among  them. 

A  later  school  for  boys  was  the  Collegiate  Institute  kept  by  Mr. 
Lewis  J.  Dudley  in  the  Gothic  building  which  had  housed  Miss 
Dwight’s  seminary.  Mr.  Dudley  had  taught  Greek  and  Latin  at 
Yale  using  methods  of  his  own  which  have  become  standard  now. 
At  first  a  tutoring  school  for  boys  rusticated  from  Yale  it  became 
a  regular  preparatory  school.  The  pupils  were  largely  southern¬ 
ers,  though  a  few  Northampton  boys  were  day  scholars,  and  the 
Civil  War  brought  the  school  to  an  end. 
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Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  was  fostered  in  its  early  years  in  the 
Gothic  building.  Mr.  Dudley’s  expenditure  of  time,  money,  and 
strength  secured  from  the  legislature  the  charter  for  the  school. 
It  was  the  first  school  in  the  country  to  teach  oral  speech  to  the 
deaf.  The  charts  invented  here  for  the  teaching  are  known  every¬ 
where  as  the  Northampton  charts.  It  is  owing  to  Mr.  Dudley’s 
interest  in  oral  speech  that  deaf  children  are  no  longer  called 
dumb. 

Inspired  by  the  infant  school  movement  in  England  a  school  for 
children  from  two  to  six  years  old  opened  on  Elm  Street  in  May, 
1831,  but  lasted  only  a  year.  The  first  real  kindergarten,  one  of 
very  few  in  the  country,  was  established  in  the  Florence  section 
of  Northampton  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hill.  He  had  become  interested 
in  Froebel’s  theories  and  studied  their  possibilities  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  home  town.  Elizabeth  Peabody  counseled  him  and  came 
by  his  invitation  to  lecture  in  Cosmian  Hall  on  the  Froebelian 
philosophy.  The  experiment  was  first  made  with  16  children  in 
Mr.  Hill’s  parlor.  Pending  the  opening  of  a  new  building,  gift  of 
Mr.  Hill,  school  was  held  in  lower  Cosmian  Hall.  Until  1891 
when  the  Leland  Stanford  Memorial  Kindergartens  were  estab¬ 
lished  it  was  the  only  endowed  kindergarten  in  the  country.  Even 
now  the  Hill  School  is  one  of  the  few  kindergartens  in  the  coun¬ 
try  which  has  a  building  especially  planned  for  its  needs,  with 
lawns  and  spacious  playgrounds.  Mr.  Elill’s  endowment  also  sup¬ 
ported  a  well-attended  evening  technical  school  where  manual 
training  was  first  taught  in  Northampton  and  cooking  and  sewing 
classes  were  well  patronized. 

The  development  of  our  public  schools  in  these  years  of  ven¬ 
turesome  experiment  and  daring  innovation  is  well  documented. 
Almost  complete  files  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  school  com¬ 
mittee  are  kept  in  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and 
in  Forbes  Library. 

The  first  superintendent  of  schools  was  Denzel  M.  Crane,  a 
member  of  the  school  committee,  appointed  when  it  was  found 
that  school  affairs  required  the  full  time  of  a  “single  man.” 

The  example  of  the  famed  private  schools  must  have  broadened 
the  minds  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  and  parents  supporting 
them.  The  influence  of  Horace  Mann  is  indicated  by  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  County  schools  at  Amherst  in  1842.  In  that  year  the 
town  appropriated  $4000  for  the  high  and  district  schools.  North- 
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ampton  paid  about  $4.27  for  each  pupil  when  the  average  through¬ 
out  the  state  was  $2.70.  The  early  reports  show  concern  for  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  and  recommend  special  teachers  of  music, 
penmanship  (taught  at  one  time  by  J.  G.  Holland) ;  school  terms, 
school  hours,  and  truancy  are  discussed  to  be  later  acted  upon. 

Even  during  the  Civil  War  plans  for  a  new  high  school  build¬ 
ing  were  forming  and  in  1864  the  old  grammar  school  building, 
which  stood  on  the  present  South  Street  boulevard,  was  torn 
down.  Payson  Williston  and  other  patriotic  citizens  contributed 
money,  an  equal  amount  was  given  by  the  town,  and  soon  a  new 
building  was  ready.  This  building,  third  on  the  site,  was  brick  of 
three  stories,  the  high  school  occupying  the  top  floor.  Called  the 
Town  School  it  occupied  space  between  the  present  Hawley 
Grammar  and  the  yellow  brick  building  of  1898  now  ‘‘the  old 
high  school.” 

The  superintendent’s  report  of  the  year  1884  epitomizes  fairly 
well  the  schools  of  the  ’8o’s  and  early  ’90’s.  There  were  three 
women  on  the  school  committee.  George  B.  Drury,  superintend¬ 
ent  and  treasurer,  was  far-sighted,  with  sound  educational  ideas. 
His  report  is  clearly  and  interestingly  written.  Facing  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  employment  of  town  girls  as  teachers  he  says  that  he 
has  had  many  applications  from  “young  ladies  many  of  them 
women  of  excellent  character  and  well-educated,  they  fail  in  not 
knowing  how  to  teach.”  He  solved  the  problem  by  arranging  to 
allow  a  few  girls  just  out  of  high  school  to  teach  in  the  primary 
grades  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  teacher,  for  a  small 
fee.  This  primitive  training  school  was  carried  on  in  the  Center 
Street  school,  on  the  site  of  a  building  which  had  been  the  boys’ 
high  school  and  later  was  shared  by  girls  until  the  building  on 
New  South  Street  was  put  up.  It  now  serves  as  the  Police  Station. 

Mr.  Drury  believed  in  Normal  Schools;  he  fixes  the  age  when 
children  should  begin  school,  advocates  special  teachers  for  draw¬ 
ing  and  penmanship,  and  refers  to  a  vote  to  establish  a  truant 
school,  passed,  but  never  acted  upon.  He  regards  the  law  provid¬ 
ing  free  text  books  as  unwise  and  unjust  but  is  as  modern  as  to¬ 
day  in  attributing  “evil  behavior”  in  the  young  to  the  “lack  of 
parental  restraint.”  He  records  17  graduates  from  the  high  school 
the  previous  year,  seven  from  the  English— the  old  “readers  and 
writers,”  and  ten  from  the  “Grammar  scholars,”  now  the  classical 
course,  of  whom  three  entered  Smith  College  and  three  Amherst. 
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These  reports  are  landmarks  in  the  history  of  our  public  schools 
for  more  than  a  century.  Mr.  Cornish  in  the  first  meeting  house 
with  the  Bible  and  Psalter  would  not  understand  even  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  our  modem  attack  on  the  ould  deluder.  The  multitude  of 
our  varied  weapons  would  bewilder  him.  But  underlying  all  the 
school  legislation,  catalogues,  prospectuses,  and  programs  put 
forth  in  this  “center  of  intelligence”  in  language  not  so  quaint, 
the  adversary  not  so  specifically  named  is  the  same  intent:  “that 
learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  fathers  in  the 
church  and  commonwealth.” 


Chapter  Tnjoenty-Tnjoo 


The  Origin  and  Development 
of  the  Parochial  School  System 

By  Frederick  D.  Meehan 


^1  ^OR  over  two  centuries  Northampton  remained  predomi- 
IH  nantly  of  English  origin  and  of  the  Protestant  faith.  Today, 
JL  however,  with  the  influx  of  other  nationalities— Irish, 
French,  Polish,  Italian— the  Catholic  population  which  began  to 
settle  here  during  the  middle  of  the  1 9th  century  constitutes  more 
than  one-third  of  the  city’s  inhabitants. 

It  was  largely  the  influx  of  the  various  foreign  nationalities  that 
made  up  the  steady  growth  in  Northampton’s  population  until  it 
leveled  off  in  1920,  in  the  absence  of  local  industries’  expansion 
in  recent  decades.  The  city’s  Parochial  School  System,  established 
under  the  direction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1891  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  growing  Catholic  population,  has  expanded 
from  approximately  1 5  per  cent  of  the  school  children  to  today’s 
2  8  per  cent  of  the  entire  school  population. 

It  was  from  its  foreign-born  Irish  and  French  roots  that  the 
local  Parochial  School  System  grew,  operated  under  the  direction 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  feels  that  such  education 
unites  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  elements  in  a  balanced 
training  of  youth  for  citizenship,  and  that  religious  instruction  is 
a  basic  element  in  the  educational  program  of  the  child  and  youth. 
Of  the  three  district  parochial  systems  in  Northampton,  St. 
Michael’s  on  State  Street,  Sacred  Heart  on  King  Street,  and  An¬ 
nunciation  on  Beacon  Street  in  Florence,  the  first  two  were  es¬ 
tablished  in  1891. 

Father  P.  V.  Moyce  was  the  first  Catholic  priest  in  the  city,  and 
upon  his  death,  Father  Michael  E.  Barry  was  assigned  as  a  pastor 
in  1872.  At  that  time  the  church,  a  small  wooden  structure,  was 
located  on  King  Street,  just  south  of  the  railroad  underpass. 
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Father  Barry,  until  his  death  in  1899,  was  held  in  great  esteem  by 
all  religious  denominations  of  the  community.  A  man  of  intellect, 
he  served  as  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Northampton  Com¬ 
mittee  System  under  which  the  city’s  public  schools  have  been 
operated  since  1866.  An  excellent  businessman,  by  sound  invest¬ 
ments  he  accumulated  over  $32,000,  a  considerable  sum  for  that 
time,  and  made  St.  Mary’s  Church,  which  he  had  built,  and  the 
members  of  the  parish,  heirs  to  a  generous  bequest.  It  was  with 
such  funds,  and  the  sound  economic  condition  in  which  Father 
Barry  closed  his  pastorate,  that  his  successor.  Father  John  Ken¬ 
ney,  could  undertake  a  parochial  education  for  the  children  of  the 
parish. 

In  1891,  former  Mayor  John  B.  O’Donnell  purchased,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  church,  the  then  famous  Shady  Lawn  property,  a  large 
Gothic  structure,  and  two  adjoining  buildings,  for  $22,500.  The 
property  was  considered  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  Northampton. 
Built  in  1835,  until  1848  it  had  housed  an  early  school  for  girls— 
the  “Gothic  Seminary.”  Later  the  property  was  purchased  by 
Lewis  J.  Dudley,  and  became  the  home  of  a  private  boys’  school, 
accommodating  75  students— “The  Northampton  Collegiate  In¬ 
stitute”— from  1849—1862.  It  was  a  place  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers  of  deaf  students  in  1869-70,  actually  the  start  of  the  now 
famous  Clarke  School;  and  for  15  subsequent  years  the  main 
building  was  rented  by  an  early  psychiatrist.  Dr.  A.  W.  Thomp¬ 
son,  as  a  hospital  for  the  care  of  inebriates  and  mental  cases. 

When  the  Shady  Lawn  buildings  were  purchased  for  a  paro¬ 
chial  school,  they  had  been  in  use  over  half  a  century.  Extensive 
alterations  were  made  by  Father  Kenney.  The  residence  of  Dr. 
Dudley  was  converted  into  a  convent  for  the  religious.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  1891,  the  school  was  formally  opened  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Joseph.  Normally  a  parochial 
school  is  named  after  its  parish,  but  Father  Kenney  felt  that  the 
name  of  the  new  school,  in  St.  Mary’s  parish,  should  be  “St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s  School,”  in  memory  of  Father  Michael  Barry  who  had 
done  so  much  to  make  its  founding  a  reality.  The  enrollment  the 
first  year  was  225;  of  these,  less  than  one-tenth  were  high  school 
students. 

In  the  same  year  the  Sacred  Heart  parish  began  its  school  for 
French  families  of  that  parish.  As  late  as  1 870  there  were  not  more 
than  60  French  families  in  Northampton.  Father  Rainville,  the 
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first  pastor,  was  sent  here  in  1886,  practically  in  the  role  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary.  He  was  able  to  raise  $9000  for  the  construction  of  a 
chapel  in  1891.  The  main  floor  of  the  structure,  which  still  stands, 
served  as  a  church  while  the  basement,  or  first  floor,  provided  the 
school’s  early  facilities.  Father  Rainville’s  purpose  was  twofold: 
the  preservation  of  the  French  language  among  the  youth  of  the 
parish,  and  the  development  of  future  priests  and  sisters.  The  stu¬ 
dent  body  when  the  school  opened  was  95  students,  distributed 
fairly  equally  through  the  9  elementary  grades. 

After  a  survey  of  public  schools  in  the  fall  of  1891,  the  North¬ 
ampton  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mr.  Alvin  Pease,  reported  to 
the  school  committee:  “The  number  of  scholars  since  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Parochial  Schools  has  been  diminished  as  follows:  Wil¬ 
liams  Street,  Center  Street,  and  Hospital  Hill,  one-half;  North 
King,  one-third;  some  from  Bridge  Street  and  Elm  Street;  enough 
from  South  Street  North  to  prevent  the  opening  of  the  South 
Street  School.”  The  initial  drop  in  attendance  in  the  public  schools 
was  proportionate  to  the  number  entering  the  Parochial  schools 
of  St.  Michael’s  and  Sacred  Heart— children  of  the  religious  faith 
of  a  large  segment  of  the  recent  immigrant  settlers  in  Northamp¬ 
ton. 

In  less  than  1 5  years  the  enrollment  of  St.  Michael’s  School  in¬ 
creased  from  225  students  in  1891  to  330  students  in  1905.  The 
grade  school  had  outgrown  its  Shady  Lawn  facilities.  In  1909  an 
imposing  brick  structure,  many  windowed,  built  at  the  cost  of 
$50,000,  was  completed  on  the  State  Street  side  of  the  original 
school.  It  contained  six  classrooms  on  each  floor,  besides  an  office 
for  the  Mother  Superior,  the  teachers’  room,  a  record  office,  and 
a  dining  room.  The  enrollment  in  1909  was  354;  406  in  1910;  464 
in  1914,  five  years  after  the  new  school  was  opened.  The  building 
is  now  known  as  St.  Michael’s  Grammar  School. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  outset  in  1891,  Father  Rainville  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  Parish  had  realized  that  his  school  facilities  were 
not  adequate,  but  neither  the  financial  condition  nor  the  member¬ 
ship  of  his  church  permitted  more  suitable  quarters  until  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  parishioners  had  risen  to  approximately  1600  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Believing  that  a  new  school  for  adequate  religious 
and  educational  training  of  the  children  was  of  greater  need  than 
a  new  church  structure,  the  Sacred  Heart  Parish  opened  a  newly- 
built  attractive  six-room  school  building  in  September  19 ii. 
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Though  the  building  is  at  present  over  40  years  old,  it  still  is  in 
usable  condition. 

The  population  of  Northampton  increased  from  14,990  in  1 890 
to  24,951  in  1920,  then  leveled  off,  and  many  of  the  city’s  new¬ 
comers  gradually  moved  to  Florence  and  its  environs  to  be  near 
their  places  of  employment.  By  1879  there  were  sufficient  Catho¬ 
lic  residents  in  Florence  to  form  a  parish,  and  the  Annunciation 
Church  was  erected  in  1880,  with  Father  Callery  as  pastor. 

In  September  1926,  under  Father  James  A.  O’Malley,  a  mod¬ 
ern  brick  building  consisting  of  six  fire-proof  rooms  was  opened 
as  the  Annunciation  School  in  Florence.  The  initial  enrollment 
of  108  students  grew  to  236  by  1930.  In  1936  a  two-story  building 
was  acquired  and  has  since  been  used  both  as  a  parish  community 
center  and  an  adjunct  to  the  school,  where  moving  pictures, 
plays,  socials,  scouting,  and  other  activities  are  held.  Three  years 
later,  a  one-story  brick  building  was  added  to  the  property,  and 
was  opened  in  1940  for  members  of  the  ist  and  2nd  grades.  The 
location  of  the  school  building  affords  ample  playground  space. 
The  school’s  enrollment  of  250  or  more  in  1937-39  dropped  to 
2 10  in  the  World  War  II  years  of  1942-43,  rose  again  to  over  240 
in  1948-49,  and  the  enrollment  for  1952-53  is  294,  the  highest 
since  the  school’s  opening. 

The  Sacred  Heart  School  early  emphasized  the  study  of  written 
and  spoken  French,  which  began  in  the  first  grade  and  continued 
through  all  the  other  grades.  The  class  in  English  was  the  only  one 
in  which  the  teaching  of  the  French  language  was  excluded. 
Otherwise,  in  general,  the  subject  matter  taught  at  Sacred  Heart 
was  quite  similar  to  that  of  St.  Michael’s  elementary  grades.  Sisters 
of  the  French  Order  of  St.  Joseph  remained  in  charge  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  at  Sacred  Heart  until  1930,  when  the  Order  of  the  Sisters  of 
Presentation  assumed  charge.  This  change  was  made  in  order  to 
introduce  English  in  the  school.  The  Sacred  Heart  enrollment  was 
2 19  in  1910,  264 in  1920,  228  in  1930,  156  in  1940,  1 14 in  1948,  and 
1 23  in  1954.  During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  membership 
of  the  school  has  dropped  over  50  per  cent  from  the  high  point  of 
251  pupils  in  1929.  Undoubtedly  the  large  number  of  mixed  mar¬ 
riages  prevalent  for  some  years  past,  the  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  children  in  learning  French  at  an  early  age,  and  the  fact 
that  playmates  of  prospective  students  encouraged  them  to  join 
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them  in  the  public  schools,  have  been  contributing  factors  in  the 
decline  in  Sacred  Heart  School’s  membership. 

Since  1905  the  Department  of  Education  of  Massachusetts  has 
required  that  a  register  be  kept  in  each  classroom  of  the  parochial 
schools  similar  to  that  in  public  schools.  Each  school  must  fulfill 
a  number  of  sessions;  160  days  for  the  elementary  grades,  1 80  days 
in  high  school.  Daily  attendance  and  scholastic  standing  of  the 
students  are  recorded.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  pastor  is  re¬ 
quired  to  send  a  membership  record  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Public  School  System. 

At  the  time  the  local  Parochial  System  was  established,  over  60 
years  ago,  the  course  of  study,  like  the  public  schools,  followed 
the  generally  accepted  standards  of  the  day.  On  St.  Michael’s 
secondary  level,  the  classics  held  sway  for  many  years.  Each 
candidate  was  required  to  take  a  series  of  examinations  known  as 
“Diocesan  Examinations,”  tests  composed  by  the  Diocesan  Head¬ 
quarters  in  Springfield,  before  promotion  from  the  elementary 
9th  grade.  The  high  school  curriculum  at  St.  Michael’s  long  in¬ 
cluded  Latin,  Greek,  English  Literature  and  Rhetoric,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  French,  and  Music;  the  first  period  of  the  morning  was 
devoted  to  religion,  as  in  the  elementary  school. 

Upon  the  death  of  Father  Kenney  in  1 9 1 7,  his  duties  were  taken 
over  by  the  present  pastor.  Reverend  Father  Thomas  F.  Cum¬ 
mings,  D.D.,  who  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Monsignor  in  1934, 
and  who  has  been  a  brilliant  scholar  and  leader  locally  for  over 
45  years.  Father  Cummings  sponsored  the  construction  of  a  new 
building  for  parochial  high  school  students,  the  first  separate  high 
school  in  parochial  education  in  the  city.  The  work  of  dismantling 
the  famous  old  Shady  Lawn  structure  began  in  May  1927  and  on 
its  site,  modem  in  every  way,  the  large  brick  St.  Michael’s  High 
School  building  was  built  and  opened  in  September  1929. 

St.  Michael’s  total  attendance  figures  were  484  in  1918,  the 
year  before  the  new  high  school  building  was  opened;  504  in 
1920;  461  in  1930;  505  in  1940;  468  in  1948;  and  in  1954,  720,  a 
notable  increase  in  seven  years. 

The  Northampton  Parochial  District  is  a  part  of  the  Spring- 
field  Diocese  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  schools  are  directed 
by  a  Diocesan  Superintendent  who  is  appointed  by  the  Bishop. 
The  Superintendent  is  assisted  by  a  board  of  supervisors,  com¬ 
posed  of  four  members,  one  from  each  Order  of  Sisters  engaged 
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in  teaching.  In  turn,  the  pastor  of  the  parish  serves  as  a  superin¬ 
tendent  of  his  own  school — in  the  dual  capacity  of  school  principal 
and  as  supervisor  of  the  operation  of  the  Sisters’  Home  and  the 
religious  activities  of  the  Sisters. 

The  parochial  schools  are  maintained  by  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  parish  in  which  the  school  is  located.  In  the  parishes 
each  member  is  called  upon  to  contribute  at  least  25  cents  each 
week  to  the  support  of  the  parochial  school— no  part  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  IS  borne  by  the  taxpayers  as  a  whole.  The  charge  for  chil¬ 
dren  from  other  local  parishes,  or  from  Easthampton,  Hatfield, 
Amherst,  and  Greenfield  is  a  nominal  fee  of  $3  a  month,  the  out¬ 
side  parishes  paying  transportation  costs. 

Specific  requirements  for  admission  to  the  teaching  profession 
in  the  parochial  schools  has  been  formulated  by  church  authori¬ 
ties.  The  teaching  staff  of  the  parochial  schools  in  this  Diocese  is 
composed  of  several  Orders  of  Sisters,  among  whom  are  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph,  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  the  Sisters  of  The  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  Sisters  of  the  Presentation,  all  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  Diocesan  Superintendent. 

Probably  the  most  far-reaching  change  in  the  schools  was  made 
in  1939  with  the  introduction  of  the  revised  standardization  of 
subject  matter  by  the  Bishop.  This  policy  was  adopted  in  order 
that  the  parochial  schools  might  compare  scholastically  with  the 
public  schools,  and  also  enable  graduates  to  receive  equal  con¬ 
sideration  for  admission  to  advanced  educational  institutions.  A 
thorough  system  of  examinations  twice  a  year  was  introduced  in 
1936,  extending  from  the  fourth  grade  through  senior  high  school. 

As  modern  educational  methods  replaced  practices  formerly 
used,  the  parochial  schools  advanced  with  the  times.  Many  of  the 
books  required  in  secular  schools  are  used  in  parochial  schools 
throughout  all  the  grades  in  recent  years.  The  courses  are  similar 
to  those  given  in  secular  high  schools  with  the  addition  of  religion 
which  is  required  daily  of  all  students.  Typing,  bookkeeping,  and 
similar  vocational  subjects  are  offered  to  secondary  students  in 
choice. 

The  records  of  the  public  schools  do  not  reveal  the  religion  of 
those  in  attendance,  and  the  exact  proportion  of  Catholic  children 
who  do  not  attend  the  parochial  schools  can  only  be  estimated. 
The  Public  School  System  maintains  1 1  buildings  wherein  pupils 
of  kindergarten  and  the  first  grade  may  be  accommodated;  the 
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Parochial  System  has  but  three.  Once  children  have  been  accli¬ 
mated  to  school,  they  tend  to  remain— and  neighborhood  children 
tend  to  go  to  school  together.  However,  a  large  proportion  of 
young  children  of  the  Catholic  faith  attend  the  parochial  school 
if  it  is  within  easy  walking  distance  from  their  homes. 

The  peak  of  attendance  at  public  schools  was  reached  in  1925, 
after  which  a  decline  prevailed  through  1945.  During  the  20  years, 
attendance  dropped  from  3515  to  2474.  Public  school  attendance 
increased  in  1946  to  2482;  it  was  2677  in  1948;  and  is  now  3319. 
Parochial  school  attendance  meanwhile  increased  from  753  in 
1925  to  a  peak  of  946  in  1939,  to  fall  off  to  444  by  1945;  the  paro¬ 
chial  school  total  was  735  in  1946,  833  in  1948,  and  in  1954  rose 
to  1137. 

In  1891  the  parochial  school  attendance  was  320—14  per  cent 
of  the  public  school  total  of  2005;  in  1911,  the  parochial  school 
total  was  680—2 1  per  cent  of  the  public  schools’  2309;  in  193 1,  the 
981  parochial  students  were  20  per  cent  of  the  public  schools’  al¬ 
most  peak  figure  of  3496;  in  1948,  the  parochial  schools’  833  were 
24  per  cent  of  the  city’s  public  school  attendance  of  2677.  In  1954, 
the  parochial  schools’  1 1 37  is  34  per  cent  of  the  city’s  public  school 
attendance  of  3319. 

Thus,  the  ratio  of  attendance  in  the  parochial  schools  compared 
to  the  public  schools  is  at  present  one  to  three— the  Catholic  popu¬ 
lation  of  Northampton  meanwhile  constitutes  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  city’s  inhabitants. 


Chapter  Twenty -Three 


The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf 

By  George  T.  Pratt 


CLARKE  SCHOOL  began  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
three  determined  New  England  mothers  during  the  early 
i86o’s.  Coincidentally,  three  bright  and  healthy  little 
girls  were  stricken  with  illness  involving  high  fever  which  left 
them  deafened.  The  mothers  of  Mabel  Hubbard,  Jeanie  Lippitt, 
and  Fanny  Cushing  did  not  know  each  other  at  the  time,  but  they 
shared  a  common  resolve— that  their  daughters,  happy  and  chat¬ 
tering  little  beings,  bubbling  with  life  such  a  short  time  ago, 
should  not  drift  off  into  the  silent  world  of  the  mute  to  substitute 
pantomime  for  already  formed  communicative  skills. 

Although  the  problem  was  a  new  one  to  each  of  them,  the 
mothers  went  earnestly  to  work.  They  soon  began  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  immense  barrier  which  deafness  throws  across  the  path 
of  language  experience  and  development,  the  avenue  by  which 
one  achieves  education.  They  discovered  also  that  the  problem 
presented  by  impaired  hearing  is  quite  different  for  the  deaf,  the 
deafened,  and  the  hard  of  hearing. 

In  i860  there  were  22  schools  for  the  deaf  in  operation  in  the 
United  States,  with  2000  pupils.  The  system  of  instruction  was 
the  French  which  employed  the  language  of  signs  as  the  means  of 
communication.  The  time  of  instruction  was  generally  six  years, 
commencing  at  about  1 2  years  of  age.  Articulation  was  not  taught 
as  a  subject  or  practiced  as  the  everyday  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  in  these  schools.  Efforts  to  engraft  the  German  system  of 
articulation  upon  the  French  system  of  signs  proved  a  failure  and 
were  gradually  abandoned. 

Learning  something  of  the  work  which  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe  had  done  with  Laura  Bridgeman,  Mrs.  Cushing  went  for 
help  to  Perkins  Institution,  in  South  Boston  at  that  time.  She 
reasoned  that  if  a  girl  who  was  both  deaf  and  blind  had  proven  to 
be  educable,  certainly  there  must  be  educational  possibilities  for 
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her  daughter  who  was  only  deaf  and,  in  addition,  had  memory  of 
both  speech  and  language.  A  teacher,  who  had  worked  with 
Laura  Bridgeman,  helped  persuade  her  sister.  Miss  Harriet  B. 
Rogers,  to  accept  Fanny  as  a  private  pupil  in  her  home  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  teach  her.  Miss  Rogers  was  an  experienced  teacher  of 
hearing  children  but  was  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  problems  of 
deafness. 

While  considering  the  possibility  of  undertaking  the  teaching 
of  Fanny,  Miss  Rogers  visited  Mrs.  Lippitt,  whose  husband  was 
later  to  become  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  who  was  herself  in¬ 
structing  her  daughter,  Jeanie,  through  speech  and  lip  reading  at 
her  home  in  Providence.  She  was  quickly  convinced  from  the 
child’s  responses  that  such  instruction  was  feasible.  A  few  months 
of  earnest  effort  with  Fanny  further  emphasized  this  conviction, 
during  which  time  she  and  Mrs.  Cushing  decided  against  the  use 
of  finger  spelling  to  assist  in  communication. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard  of 
Cambridge,  had  been  making  progress  with  the  instruction  of 
their  daughter  Mabel.  In  1864  Mr.  Hubbard  had  endeavored  to 
persuade  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  to  charter  and  support 
a  school  for  young  deaf  children  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them 
to  speak  and  read  the  lips.  When  this  effort  failed  because  “the 
present  condition  of  State  finances  do  not  warrant  the  expense  of 
such  an  experiment,”  Mr.  Hubbard  assisted  Miss  Rogers  in  open¬ 
ing,  in  June  1866,  a  small  private  school  for  deaf  children  at 
Chelmsford,  Massachusetts.  Her  success  with  the  pupils  indi¬ 
cated  that  such  instruction  was  practical  and  not  a  visionary 
dream.  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
State  Charities,  and  FranHin  B.  Sanborn,  Secretary,  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  education  of  the  deaf  should  be  commenced  at 
an  earlier  age,  continued  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  and  that 
schools  should  be  provided  for  the  deaf  within  the  limits  of  the 
State. 

In  the  autumn  of  1866  Mr.  Hubbard  called  upon  Governor 
Bullock  to  ask  him  to  favor  an  application  for  a  charter  for  the 
school  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature.  He  was  most  surprised 
and  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Governor  had  received  that  morning 
a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Clarke  of  Northampton,  offering  $50,000 
if  a  school  for  the  deaf  could  be  established  in  Northampton.  Mr. 
Clarke  had  no  knowledge  of  the  school  at  Chelmsford.  His  in- 
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terest  in  the  problem  was  probably  first  aroused  by  his  own  deaf¬ 
ness  and  strengthened  by  his  acquaintance  with  Theresa  Dudley, 
a  pupil  at  the  Hartford  School,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Hon. 
Lewis  J.  Dudley  of  Northampton,  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature. 

Governor  Bullock  recommended  the  chartering  of  the  school 
and  expressed  his  assurance  that  such  action  “will  develop  rich 
sources  of  private  beneficence.”  This  part  of  the  message  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  joint  special  committee  of  which  Mr.  Dudley  was 
Chairman  on  the  part  of  the  House.  The  committee  reported 
favorably  but  the  vote  was  in  doubt  until  Mr.  Dudley  arose  and 
delivered  a  most  effective  speech  in  support  of  the  advantages  of 
the  oral  system. 

The  bills  incorporating  Clarke  School  were  approved  June  i, 
1867.  Mr.  Clarke  at  once  gave  $50,000  and  an  additional  legacy 
was  left  in  his  will  making  his  contribution  to  the  School  about 
$300,000.  Miss  Rogers  and  her  pupils  moved  from  Chelmsford  to 
Northampton  and  Clarke  School  opened  on  October  i,  1867, 
with  Miss  Rogers  as  the  first  Principal  and  Mr.  Hubbard  as  first 
President  of  the  Board.  During  the  first  year  there  were  20  pupils. 

Clarke  School  opened  on  Gothic  Street.  Until  nearly  the  time 
of  its  opening  Mr.  Lewis  J.  Dudley  was  principal  of  a  boarding 
school  for  boys  in  Northampton.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  most  of  these  students  who  were  from  the  South  were  with¬ 
drawn.  Clarke  School  occupied  two  buildings  of  this  school  on 
Gothic  Street,  one  being  used  to  house  the  teachers  and  pupils, 
and  the  other,  originally  planned  for  a  boarding  school,  for  the 
classrooms. 

On  July  5,  1870,  Miss  Caroline  A.  Yale,  a  2 2 -year-old  teacher 
from  Charlotte,  Vermont,  visited  Clarke  School  at  the  invitation 
of  Miss  Rogers.  Her  influence  upon  the  school  was  to  be  a  pro¬ 
found  one.  In  her  book,  Years  of  Building,  she  writes  that  “from 
the  first,  there  was  a  fascination  about  the  work  which  was  ir¬ 
resistible,  and,  so  far  as  I  recall,  there  was  never  a  moment’s  doubt 
on  my  part  that  this  was  a  work  I  should  like  to  do.”  She  made 
Clarke  School  her  life,  and  during  her  63  years  as  teacher.  Princi¬ 
pal,  and  Director  of  the  Teacher  Education  Department  the 
school  achieved  international  prominence.  In  this  work  she  was 
most  capably  assisted  by  a  number  of  truly  outstanding  teachers, 
including  Miss  Frances  W.  Gawith  and  Miss  Bessie  N.  Leonard. 
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In  September  1870  Clarke  School  was  transferred  to  a  new 
home  on  Round  Hill.  The  buildings  consisted  of  two  halls  on  the 
east  side  of  Round  Hill  Road  which  had  belonged  to  the  Round 
Hill  School  for  Boys.  There  was  also  a  new  brick  building  on  the 
west  side  of  the  road.  There  were  40  pupils  and  5  teachers.  As  was 
deemed  wise  at  that  time,  the  boys  and  girls  were  housed  sepa¬ 
rately.  One  of  the  original  Round  Hill  School  buildings  was  the 
residence  of  the  girls  and  was  named  Rogers  Hall.  The  new  build¬ 
ing  across  the  street  was  occupied  by  the  boys  and  was  named 
Baker  Hall  (now  known  as  Gawith  Hall).  The  other  original 
building,  Clarke  Hall,  later  replaced  by  a  new  building,  Hubbard 
Hall,  was  used  only  for  school  and  library  purposes. 

In  1871  Alexander  Graham  Bell  came  to  Clarke  School  to  in¬ 
struct  the  teachers  in  his  father’s  system  of  Visible  Speech,  a 
method  of  phonetic  representation  by  which  the  pronunciation  of 
any  language  could  be  represented  in  simple  characters  based  on 
the  formation  of  sounds.  He  approached  this  work  with  his  char¬ 
acteristic  enthusiasm,  earnestness,  and  persistence.  There  were 
practically  no  school  hours  to  him.  An  interesting  bit  of  work 
begun  in  the  classroom  went  on  in  the  playroom  or  on  the  play¬ 
ground.  Probably  his  greatest  contribution  was  the  strong  empha¬ 
sis  laid  on  the  value  of  the  trained  hearing  of  the  teacher  and  of 
her  knowledge  of  the  positions  required  for  each  sound.  There 
was  no  guess  work  when  he  was  the  teacher.  He  knew  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  the  child  assumed;  he  knew  the  correct  positions  de¬ 
sired.  This  was  infinite  gain  over  the  former  indefinite,  inaccu¬ 
rate  knowledge.  Dr.  Bell’s  work  for  the  deaf  was  interrupted 
temporarily  by  his  studies  for  and  invention  of  the  telephone,  but 
his  real  interest  in  all  that  pertained  to  their  education  remained  a 
lifelong  enthusiasm.  On  July  ii,  1877  he  and  Mabel  Hubbard 
were  married.  Later,  in  1888  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard  in  the  founding  of  the  National  Geographic  Society. 

In  1 889  the  Teacher  Education  program  was  instituted  by  Miss 
Yale  primarily  to  prepare  teachers  for  Clarke  School.  In  1892,  at 
the  request  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching 
of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  a  professional  organization  founded  by  Dr. 
Bell,  the  department  was  expanded  to  prepare  teachers  for  schools 
for  the  deaf  at  large.  Since  then  over  500  teachers  have  been  certi¬ 
fied  upon  graduation  from  the  department,  going  out  to  teach  in 
all  sections  of  this  country  and  about  20  foreign  countries. 
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In  1903  an  event  occurred  which  later  made  the  name  of  the 
school  known  widely  and  brought  it  a  host  of  generous  friends. 
At  that  time  Miss  Grace  Goodhue  was  admitted  as  a  student  in 
the  Teacher  Education  Department.  A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Vermont,  she  had  been  familiar  with  the  school  since  early 
childhood  because  of  her  acquaintance  with  Miss  Yale’s  brother’s 
family  in  Burlington.  After  completing  the  training  Miss  Good- 
hue  remained  as  a  teacher  in  the  Middle  School,  during  which 
time  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  lawyer  of  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Calvin  Coolidge.  After  teaching  for  two  years  she  left  to 
marry  him  and  was  permanently  located  in  Northampton.  The 
years  which  she  spent  in  public  life  made  her  name  the  country 
over  a  synonym  for  gracious  cordiality  and  sincere  kindliness. 
Her  active  interest  in  the  school  and  the  welfare  of  its  pupils  has 
not  diminished.  For  17  years  she  served  as  President  of  the  Board 
and  continues  to  serve  as  President  Emeritus. 

In  the  late  1920’s  a  Coolidge  Fund  drive  was  undertaken  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  increase  the  endowment  funds  of  the  school.  This 
made  possible  the  establishment  of  a  research  department  with 
three  divisions  to  probe  scientifically  into  the  many  unknowns  in¬ 
volved  in  the  problem  of  deafness  and  also  to  explore  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  amplified  sound  in  the  education  of  deaf  children,  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  then  recent  advent  of  the  radio  and  the 
consequent  potential  for  electrical  amplification.  For  more  than 
20  years  research  work  has  been  going  on  at  Clarke  School  con¬ 
cerning:  (i)  Experimental  Phonetics,  (2)  Heredity  of  Deafness, 
and  (3)  Psychological  aspects  of  the  education  of  deaf  children. 

Today  Clarke  School  has  expanded  to  include  15  buildings 
situated  on  a  20-acre  campus,  located  on  the  top  of  Round  Hill. 
There  are  145  deaf  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  454  and 
1 8,  taught  by  3  3  teachers.  Since  it  is  a  residential  school,  a  staff  of 
97  full-time  employees  is  required.  Experimental  work  done  with 
acoustics  and  electronics  for  the  armed  services  during  World 
War  II  produced  much  functional  information  about  amplifica¬ 
tion  which  has  been  incorporated  into  equipment  for  schools  for 
the  deaf.  Hubbard  Hall,  the  central  classroom  building,  has  20 
sound-treated  classrooms,  each  equipped  with  a  most  modem 
group  hearing  aid. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1867  Clarke  School  has  given  in¬ 
struction  to  1656  pupils  with  impaired  hearing.  Returns  from  a 
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recent  questionnaire  to  graduates  indicate  that  over  50  per  cent 
of  those  replying  have  graduated  from  or  are  now  attending  high 
school,  or  the  equivalent,  with  hearing  children.  Alumni  hold 
degrees,  including  Master’s  and  Ph.D.,  from  30  different  colleges 
and  universities.  The  variety  of  occupations  followed  by  Alumni 
is  almost  unbelievable.  It  is  now  well  established  that  deaf  chil¬ 
dren  are  educable,  that  the  use  of  speech  and  lip  reading  as  the 
functional  means  of  communication  is  feasible,  and  that  well- 
educated  deaf  men  and  women  are  capable  of  taking  their  places 
among  their  hearing  brothers  and  sisters.  In  the  constant  search 
for  better  language,  better  speech,  better  social  adjustment,  better 
vocational  opportunities  for  deaf  children,  Clarke  School  intends 
to  continue  its  efforts  to  promote  and  encourage  real  professional 
progress. 

Northampton  has  every  reason  to  take  pride  in  being  the  home 
of  a  truly  exceptional  school. 


Chapter  Tueenty-Four 


Forbes  Library 

By  Florence  Bannard  Adams 


Knowledge  is  not  the  privilege  of  the  expert  or  the 
mighty.  It  is  the  property  of  everyone  who  strives  ear¬ 
nestly  to  attain  it.  In  America  the  public  library  symbol¬ 
izes  this  philosophy.” 

In  his  report  for  1952  ^he  Librarian  of  Forbes  Library  in  North¬ 
ampton,  quotes  these  words  spoken  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  on  June  21,  1952  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
of  the  memorial  library  given  by  the  United  States  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  American  occupation  of  the  city  of  Berlin.  It  is  a  public 
library  of  the  American  kind  typifying  the  American  ideals, 
which  Judge  Charles  Edward  Forbes  has  perpetuated  in  the 
Forbes  Library  in  Northampton.  In  his  will,  making  his  great  gift 
to  this  fortunate  city.  Judge  Forbes  states. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  town  in  which  I  have  lived  long  and  pleasantly,  the  means  of  learn¬ 
ing,  if  they  are  disposed  to  learn,  the  marvelous  development  of  mod¬ 
ern  thought  and  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  destiny  of  the  human 
race  on  scientific  evidence. 

Charles  Edward  Forbes  was  the  son  of  Jesse  Forbes  and  Mary 
Packard,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Elijah  Packard,  and  was  born  in 
Bridgewater  on  August  25,  1795.  His  ancestors  were  Puritans 
from  the  old  town  of  Duxbury  although  his  forbears  had  lived 
in  Bridgewater  at  least  since  1692.  The  family  moved  to  Enfield 
in  1796-his  home  until  1817.  Charles  Forbes  graduated  from 
Brown  University  in  1815  and  received  in  1849  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  his  Alma  Mater.  He  studied  law  in  Enfield 
for  two  years  following  his  graduation,  and  in  1 8 17  he  entered  the 
law  office  of  the  Hon.  Elijah  Hunt  Mills  of  Northampton.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818. 

His  professional  career  was  noteworthy.  He  was  elected  to  the 
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legislature  in  1825  and  again  in  1835;  he  was  Hampshire  County 
attorney  in  1826;  chairman  of  the  highway  commission  in  this 
same  year;  Master  in  Chancery  for  Franklin,  Hampshire,  and 
Hampden  Counties  in  1835;  commissioner  for  codifying  the  com¬ 
mon  law  1836-1837,— the  first  revision  since  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution. 

In  1844  Mr.  Forbes  declined  the  offer  of  Governor  Briggs  of 
the  chief  justiceship  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  but  accepted,  in  1847,  an  associate  justiceship.  He  served 
as  associate  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  1848  to  1849  when 
he  resigned  because  of  the  severity  of  the  work.  Governor  Briggs’ 
comment  was  that  “had  Judge  Forbes  remained  on  the  bench,  he 
would  have  succeeded  Judge  Shaw  as  chief  justice.”  Evidently 
the  judge  felt  obliged  to  curtail  his  activities  and  desired  to  de¬ 
vote  his  energies  to  the  practice  of  the  law.  The  only  outside 
undertaking  recorded  after  this  date  is  in  1 856  when  he  was  a  Re¬ 
publican  presidential  elector  and  voted  for  Fremont. 

Judge  Forbes  retired  from  active  practice  in  1865  but  con¬ 
tinued  his  interests  in  the  concerns  of  the  city  in  which  he  “lived 

so  pleasantly.”  ’ 

Under  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Miss  Sophia  Smith  of  Hatfield, 
Judge  Charles  Edward  Forbes  and  Deacon  George  W.  Hubbard 
were  appointed  executors  of  her  estate  and  they  were  also  desig¬ 
nated  by  her  as  Trustees  of  the  college  she  was  founding  under 
this  will.  Miss  Smith  died  in  1870  and  in  1871  Judge  Forbes  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  of  Smith  College. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  given  to  reading  and  study,  happy 
years  in  the  “sure  companionship  of  books.”  He  died  February  1 3, 
1881  at  the  age  of  85. 

Charles  Edward  Forbes  is  described  as  a  striking  figure,  tall  and 
erect  with  strong  expressive  features.  In  the  winter  months  he 
went  forth  on  his  walks  wrapped  in  a  long  black  cloak,  leaving 
the  impression  as  he  passed,  of  a  man  having  unusual  strength  and 
grandeur  of  character.  His  contemporary  friend  continued, 
“Judge  Forbes’  striking  personality,  will,  before  many  years,  pass 
from  memory  and  little  will  remain  to  remind  us  of  the  founder 
of  a  great  library  but  in  it  his  name  will  be  forever  preserved— his 
epitaph-like  that  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren— 

‘If  you  seek  his  monument,  look  around  you.’  ” 
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At  the  death  of  Judge  Forbes  the  terms  of  his  will  disclosed  his 
plans  for  this  lasting  monument  to  his  name.  He  had  left  his  entire 
estate,  except  a  few  bequests,  to  found  a  public  library  for  the 
city  of  Northampton.  The  Probate  Court  at  once  appointed 
Deacon  George  W.  Hubbard  and  Mr.  Oscar  Edwards  as  Trustees. 
The  city  voted  at  once  to  accept  the  gift  and  the  Trustees  pur¬ 
chased  a  plot  of  land  known  as  the  “Turner  lot  on  College  Hill,” 
the  present  site  of  the  library.  The  Town  Council  had  in  all  haste 
accepted  the  munificent  gift  of  Judge  Forbes-if  they  had  not  it 
would  all  have  gone  to  Harvard  University— and  then  they  and 
the  citizens  of  Northampton  sat  down  to  examine  the  conse¬ 
quences. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  will  there  was  no  adequate  endowment 
fund— that  was  to  be  the  contribution  of  the  city;  there  was  a 
handsome  building  fund,  a  more  than  handsome  fund  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  books  in  perpetuity,  and  there  was  a  far  from  handsome 
“Aid  Fund”  to  support  the  city’s  contributions. 

Northampton  already  possessed  a  public  library.  It  had  been 
begun  in  1826  with  a  few  shelves  of  books  and  was  known  as  the 
“Social  Library.”  In  1846  the  Young  Men’s  Institute  was  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  library. 
On  May  10,  1852  Jenny  Lind  had  presented  the  Institute  with 
$700  from  the  proceeds  of  her  second  concert  in  Northampton, 
to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  standard  works,  well  bound,  to 
be  deposited  in  this  library. 

In  1 860  the  Institute  voted  that  the  custody  and  use  of  all  of  its 
books  were  to  be  given  to  the  city  of  Northampton  to  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  a  free  public  library.  In  the  same  year  the  city 
voted  to  accept  the  offer,  and  during  the  next  14  years  appropri¬ 
ated  approximately  $12,000  for  its  support. 

At  a  Council  Meeting  in  1867,  with  gifts  in  hand  of  $1000  each 
from  E.  H.  R.  Lyman  and  Whiting  Street,  it  was  voted  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  lot  on  Main  Street  next  to  the  Unitarian  Church.  It  was 
further  voted  to  appropriate  $25,000  for  the  erection  of  a  me¬ 
morial  to  the  Northampton  soldiers  who  had  fought  in  the  Civil 
War.  The  building  was  also  to  house  the  city’s  public  library.  An¬ 
other  $25,000  was  to  be  raised  by  public  subscription. 

In  1867,  Mr.  John  Clarke,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Northampton 
died  suddenly  leaving  $40,000  to  the  city  for  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building  and  for  the  increase  and  maintenance  of  its 
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public  library  and  for  no  other  purpose.  Memorial  Hall  was 
erected  in  1871  and  the  John  Clarke  Library  was  established 
within  its  walls. 

But  the  city  of  Northampton  had  appropriated  another  $25,000 
in  187 1  to  bring  within  its  confines  the  great  new  experiment  for 
the  education  of  young  females— Smith  College.  Although  the 
obvious  benefits  the  town  would  reap  in  return  for  its  investment 
certainly  influenced  the  town’s  voters  in  their  decision  to  bring 
Smith  College  to  Northampton  rather  than  to  leave  these  benefits 
for  the  improvement  of  the  town  of  Hatfield,  the  consequences  of 
this  decision  were  not  clearly  foreseen.  There  was  the  perennial 
question  of  whether  the  financial  and  the  intangible  returns  to  the 
city  of  the  presence  of  Smith  College,  were  incommensurate  with 
the  possible  loss  of  taxable  property  and  the  intangible  objection 
of  the  citizens  to  sharing  its  town  and  institutions  with  an  outsider. 

This  is  the  picture  into  which  the  Trustees  of  the  Forbes  be¬ 
quest  must  paint  its  new  library:  two  libraries  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  pleasant  city  to  support,  and  the  uncertain  liabilities  of  the 
Great  Experiment.  It  was  decided  to  take  no  final  steps  and  to 
allow  the  estate  of  Judge  Forbes  to  accumulate  for  10  years.  De¬ 
ploring  the  acrimony  engendered  by  what  the  Springfield  Re¬ 
publican  called  the  “perennial  rows,”  one  is  sympathetic  with  the 
City  Fathers  and  with  the  beleaguered  citizens  whose  grievances 
seemed  so  real.  Some  financial  relief  came  in  1894  when  the  Earle 
bequest  matured.  Dr.  Pliny  Earle  had  been  for  2 1  years  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  He  had  had  an  ex¬ 
tensive  education  and  an  excellent  training  for  his  work.  Dr. 
Earle  was  a  great  traveler  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  a  writer 
“widely  known  and  greatly  respected.”  He  died  in  1885  leaving 
$50,000  to  be  invested  and  held  until  $60,000  could  be  realized  for 
his  purpose: 

The  fund  shall  be  designated  “The  Pliny  Earle  Fund”  and  the  in¬ 
come  used  in  the  aid  of  the  city  of  Northampton  in  defraying  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Forbes  Library,  i.e.,  payment  of  the  employees 
within  and  without,  fuel,  light,  etc.,  but  not  the  salary  of  the  Li¬ 
brarian. 

—a  worthy  and  clear-headed  gift  of  a  civic-minded  citizen  in  the 
service  of  his  town. 

Forbes  Library  was  formally  dedicated  on  October  23,  1894, 
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and  opened  to  the  public  on  July  i,  1895.  Charles  A.  Cutter  had 
been  selected  as  its  first  librarian  and  took  up  his  duties  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1894.  ^  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  Mr.  Cutter  had 
been  librarian  for  24  years  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  He  was  a 
man  of  distinction  and  one  of  the  world’s  great  librarians.  His 
knowledge  of  books  was  profound  and  his  handling  of  the  munifi¬ 
cent  Book  Fund  laid  the  foundation  for  the  unusual  and  complete 
inventory  of  books  to  be  found  here  today,  making  Forbes  one  of 
the  country  s  foremost  research  libraries.  His  revolutionary  sys¬ 
tem  of  listing  and  cataloguing  known  as  the  Cutter  System  is  still 
widely  used  in  the  United  States,  and  his  is  today  one  of  the  great 
names  of  library  science.  An  imposing  building,  a  renowned  li¬ 
brarian— but  two  burning  and  disturbing  problems  still  unsolved: 

1.  Why  not  consolidate  the  two  libraries,  one  underprovided  with 
books,  both  underprovided  with  funds? 

2.  Why  did  Smith  College  not  have  its  own  library  and  ease  the 
added  expense  to  the  city  for  its  use  of  Forbes — besides  subjecting 
the  town  to  the  pervasiveness  of  the  “college  ladies  with  their  fine 
clothes  and  manners  and  above  all  to  the  great  danger  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  these  ladies  within  its  portals— headed! 

The  obstacles  posed  to  answering  the  first  question  were  purely 
sentimental.  It  was  not  until  the  death  in  1915  of  Mr.  Christopher 
Clarke,  nephew  of  the  founder  of  Clarke  Library,  that  the  city 
voted  on  April  6,  1916: 

that  the  Forbes  Library  and  the  Clarke  Library  be  united  as  one  li¬ 
brary  and  it  is  further  ordered  that  all  books,  magazines  and  equip¬ 
ment  etc.  comprising  the  Clarke  Library  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Forbes  Library  and  that  thereafter  the 'income  of  the  John  Clarke 
Library  shall  be  paid  as  it  accrues  to  the  Trustees  of  Forbes  Library 
to  be  used  in  the  aid  of  the  city  in  the  maintenance  of  said  library. 

This  answered  the  first  and  thirty-five  year  old  question  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northampton. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  was  hindered  by  the  lack  of 
funds  in  the  hands  of  Smith  College  and  the  nervousness  of  its 
Board  of  Trustees  in  the  management  of  the  very  new  institution 
where  every  forward  step  was  a  hazard  which  must  be  success¬ 
fully  broached  if  the  college  was  to  survive.  They  simply,  in  1 894, 
could  not  afford  their  own  library.  This  was  neither  a  matter  of 
sentiment  nor  law,  and  the  controversy  though  shorter,  was  acute. 
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However  in  1908  the  Trustees  of  Forbes  Library  cut  the  Gor¬ 
dian  knot  by  voting  to  require  every  student  of  Smith  College  to 
pay  1 5. 00  a  year  for  the  use  of  the  library.  The  Trustees  of  Smith 
College  thereupon  decided  that  it  ‘would  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  both  the  college  and  the  town  that  in  this  case  there  should  be 
two  libraries.  The  present  relations  of  the  Forbes  Library  and  the 
Smith  College  Library  are  cordial  and  co-operative.  A  generous 
inter-library  loan  system  exists  and  the  ending  of  this  problem 
too,  is  a  happy  one. 

The  growth  of  Forbes  Library  has  been  constant  and  it  stands 
as  one  of  Northampton’s  foremost  possessions.  Over  the  years  its 
achievements  have  been  many.  It  has  been  of  inestimable  help  to 
the  city’s  outlying  districts  in  supplying  Lilly  Library  in  Florence 
and  its  own  sub-stations  in  Bay  State  and  Leeds  with  the  books 
they  have  needed.  The  opening  of  the  library  on  Sundays  was  a 
daring  innovation  which  has  lived  on  successfully.  The  emphasis 
on  the  work  with  children,  and  giving  them  their  own  room  after 
the  city  had  provided  extensive  steel  shelving  which  released  the 
necessary  space;  work  with  foreigners;  and  emphasis  on  the  Art 
and  Music  departments,  added  to  the  many  opportunities  Forbes 

has  provided.  ^  ^  . 

Many  gifts  have  been  received.  The  Kingsley  Collection,  the 

Coolidge  Collection,  the  War  Archives,  the  Hawkes  Collection, 
the  Judd  manuscripts-“the  final  authority  on  matters  of  local 
history,  genealogy,  ancient  manners  and  customs  and  the  topogra¬ 
phy  of  the  Connecticut  valley,”  are  some  part  of  its  treasures. 

Among  the  townspeople  who  have  served  the  city  longest  as 
Trustees  are;  Haynes  H.  Chilson,  37  from  1898  to  i935» 

Miss  Anna  Gertrude  Brewster,  currently  President  of  the  Board, 
30  years  since  1924;  Arthur  Watson,  29  years,  from  1893  to  1922; 
and  Samuel  W.  Lee,  30  years  (the  first  ten  as  Secretary),  from 

1894  to  1924.  ^ 

Like  the  Trustees  the  secretaries  and  treasurers  are  elected  by 
the  voters  at  the  regular  municipal  elections.  Charles  FI.  Chase, 
secretary  from  1905  to  1938,  had  the  longest  term,  and  among  the 
treasurers,  Frederic  A.  Macomber  served  for  26  years  from  1894 
to  1920.  The  contemporary  treasurer,  Robert  J.  Miller,  has  held 

office  since  1930. 

Longest  in  staff  service  have  been  Miss  Anna  J.  Hennessy,  who 
retired  in  the  spring  of  1953  after  49  years;  Miss  Annie  Clark 
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Carlisle,  47  years  from  1899  to  1946;  and  Miss  Henrietta  B. 
Schmitt er,  Art  and  Music  Librarian,  whose  service  began  in  1907. 

Following  the  death  in  1903  of  Charles  A.  Cutter,  his  nephew, 
William  P.  Cutter,  was  appointed  Librarian.  In  1912  after  his 
resignation  Joseph  L.  Harrison  occupied  the  office  until  1950. 
During  his  administration  the  Clarke  Library  merger  took  place, 
and  the  second  floor  departments  were  opened.  The  War  Records 
and  the  Coolidge  Collection  were  initiated  by  him. 

The  library  possesses  in  its  present  Librarian,  Lawrence  Wi- 
kander,  a  worthy  successor  to  Mr.  Cutter  and  his  other  predeces¬ 
sors  and  Northampton  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  fu¬ 
ture  years  of  growth  and  service,  for,  as  the  Trustees  Report  for 
1923  succinctly  states,  “it  is  the  aim  of  Forbes  Library  to  provide 
everything  mortals  desire  of  a  library.’’  The  Trustees  and  Li¬ 
brarians  have,  during  the  73  years  since  the  death  of  Judge  Forbes, 
justified  his  faith  and  hopes.  Northampton  has  today  the  largest 
public  library  in  a  town  of  its  size  in  the  country,  and  probably 
in  the  world,  and  its  inhabitants,  for  whom  Judge  Forbes  hoped  so 
much,  dare  to  say  that  it  is  the  best. 


Chapter  Twenty -Five 


Faith  Builds  a  College 

By  Edith  N.  Hill  and  Annetta  I.  Clark 


1.  Under  Laurenus  Clark  Seelye 

WHO  knows  what  the  history  of  Northampton  would 
have  been  if  the  town  on  March  20,  187 1  had  not  voted 
to  raise  and  pay  over  the  sum  of  $25,000  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  nebulous,  newly  incorporated  Smith  College,  an  institu¬ 
tion  whose  leading  object  as  stated  in  the  will  of  Sophia  Smith  of 
Hatfield,  signed  only  three  months  before  her  death  on  June  12, 
1870,  was  to  “furnish  for  my  own  sex  means  and  facilities  for 
education  equal  to  those  which  are  afforded  now  in  our  colleges 
to  young  men.”  The  will  stipulated  that  if  the  town,  lacking  faith, 
voted  “No”  the  new  college  was  to  be  located  in  Hatfield. 

If  that  had  happened,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  this  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  historical  series,  and  certainly  the  Hampshire  Gazette 
could  never  have  carried  a  story  in  a  September  1953  issue  with 
the  headline:  “Education  a  Good  Neighbor  Here.  Local  Mer¬ 
chants  Say  Smith  Alone  Means  Millions.”  Millions,  not  only  in 
money  but  in  all  sorts  of  assets,  tangible  and  intangible.  It  means  a 
city  whose  streets  are  forever  young  and  vivid  with  youth  from 
every  state  in  the  union,  for  the  college  has  a  national,  even  an 
international  constituency;  a  city  to  which  automobiles  bearing 
licenses  from  near  and  far  bring  families,  friends,  and  distin¬ 
guished  visitors  who  spread  the  news  of  Northampton’s  vitality 
and  beauty;  it  means  that  the  name  of  Northampton  is  spoken 
wherever  the  far-flung  line  of  Smith  alumnae  go  throughout  the 
world.  Surely  it  is  no  distortion  of  the  truth  to  say  that  that  long- 
ago  vote  of  the  citizens  of  Northampton  had  a  profound  effect  on 
the  history  of  the  city  for  it  was  an  act  of  faith,  and  “faith  is  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for;  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.” 

The  story  of  the  origins  of  Smith  College  makes  good  reading. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  struggles  and  the  soul-searchings  of  Sophia 
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Smith  after  she  found  herself  encumbered  with  the  unwanted  for¬ 
tune  left  her  by  her  brother  Austin;  of  the  good  counsels— and  also 
soul-searchings— of  her  pastor,  the  young  and  far-seeing  John  M. 
Greene  whose  favorite  text  for  many  a  sermon  was,  “Without 
knowledge  people  and  nations  perish”;  of  the  encouragement 
given  by  his  young  wife,  Louisa  Dickinson  Greene  lately  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary;  of  the  goings  and  comings 
of  prominent,  hard-headed  citizens  of  Hatfield,  Northampton, 
and  Amherst— “mud  up  to  the  hubcaps”— in  many  patient  jour¬ 
neys  to  Miss  Smith’s  home.  Among  the  books  in  which  the  tale  is 
told  are:  Fore  shadowings  of  Smith  College,  by  Helen  French 
Greene,  daughter  of  John  M.  and  Louisa  Dickinson  Greene;  The 
Beginnings  of  Smith  College,  by  Miss  Greene  and  Elizabeth  Deer- 
ing  Hanscom;  President  Seelye’s  Early  History  of  Smith  College; 
Eaurenus  Clark  Seely  e,  an  altogether  delightful  biography  by  his 
daughter  Harriet  Seelye  Rhees;  and  Miss  Sophia’’ s  Legacy,  mov¬ 
ing  excerpts  from  Sophia’s  diary  put  together  by  Gladys  Wookey 
Davis,  wife  of  President  Davis,  in  honor  of  the  75th  Anniversary 
of  Miss  Sophia’s  college.  Most  vivid  of  all,  however,  is  the  story 
as  told  by  the  students  themselves  in  their  play.  Heritage,  edited 
by  Hallie  Flanagan  Davis  and  George  B.  Dowell  of  the  theatre 
department,  which  was  beautifully  dramatized  for  that  same  oc¬ 
casion.  It  is  good  to  know  that  they  have  continued  the  story  in 
Covenant,  a  play  put  on  in  honor  of  Northampton’s  300th  Anni¬ 
versary. 

At  the  risk  of  devoting  too  much  space  to  the  founder  of  Smith 
College,  it  seems  important  to  emphasize  that  in  a  day  in  which 
education,  even  at  grammar  school  level,  was  hard  to  come  by  if 
you  were  a  female,  Sophia  had  faith  that  women  would  one  day 
take  their  places  not  only  with  the  prominent  men  in  the  valley, 
but  in  the  world.  “It  is  my  opinion,”  says  she  in  her  will,  “that  by 
the  higher  education  of  women,  what  are  called  their  wrongs  will 
be  redressed,  their  wages  adjusted,  their  weight  of  influence  in 
reforming  the  evils  of  society  will  be  greatly  increased,  as  teachers, 
as  writers,  as  mothers,  as  members  of  society,  their  power  for 
good  will  be  incalculably  enlarged.”  Well  might  the  students 
call  their  play.  Heritage. 

Smith  College,  chartered  March  3,  1871  was  the  first  woman’s 
college  to  be  chartered  in  New  England.  Determined  to  be  “noth¬ 
ing  but  a  college”  from  the  start,  it  had  no  preparatory  school  to 
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feed  it  students  as  did  the  female  seminaries  of  Wellesley  and 
Mount  Holyoke,  and  Vassar.  A  daring  venture  indeed!  Its  dis¬ 
tinguished  Board  of  Trustees,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  college 
graduates,  met  in  April  for  organization  and  named  William  S. 
Tyler  of  Amherst  president  of  the  board,  Edward  Gillett,  vice- 
president,  George  W.  Hubbard  of  Hatfield,  treasurer,  and  John 
M.  Greene,  secretary— all  persons  whose  memories,  like  those  of 
many  other  men  and  women  who  have  had  a  share  in  shaping  the 
destinies  of  the  college,  are  perpetuated  in  the  names  of  college 
buildings. 

The  Board  straightway  proceeded  to  buy  property:  Judge 
Dewey’s  estate  (the  fine  old  Colonial  mansion  was  to  be  the  first 
college  dwelling)  for  the  sum  of  $26,000,  and  the  adjoining  estate 
of  Judge  Lyman  for  $25,000— some  12  acres  in  all-in  the  very 
heart  of  the  town  for,  said  the  Hampshire  Courier  and  Gazette^ 
“Most  of  the  best  colleges  for  young  men  are  located  in  the  heart 
of  towns  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  a  college  for  young 
women  should  not  be  similarly  placed  near  the  center  of  the 
town.”  But,  although  Northampton  made  room  for  this  “dubious 
experiment”  and  paid  its  $25,000  for  the  privilege,  none  of  the 
communities  in  the  state,  however  eloquently  importuned  by  the 
zealous  John  M.  Greene,  would  risk  a  cent  on  such  a  crazy  ven¬ 
ture. 

L.  Clark  Seelye,  a  young  minister  who  was  contentedly  teach¬ 
ing  rhetoric,  oratory,  and  English  literature  at  Amherst,  after  a 
year  of  wooing  in  1873  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  college; 
a  prospectus  was  sent  out;  in  1874  the  President’s  House  (now 
Gateway  House)  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $19,000;  and  College  Hall 
which  included  classrooms,  laboratory,  art  museum,  chapel,  and 
social  hall  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $76,000.  On  July  14,  1875  in 
this  social  hall,  crowded  to  capacity  with  the  interested  and  the 
curious,  the  3  7 -year-old  president  was  inaugurated,  although  only 
one  student  had  passed  her  examinations  for  entrance  and  only 
two  teachers  had  been  engaged.  Once  again  Eaith,  this  time  with 
a  capital  E,  was  in  the  ascendant  as  President  Seelye’s  voice  rang 
out:  “Let  the  requirements  for  admission  be  determined  not  by 
the  number  of  students  desired  but  by  the  demands  of  the  highest 
intellectual  culture  and  you  have  done  much  to  put  an  end  to  the 
lack  of  system  and  many  of  the  shams  which  have  been  the  bane 
of  female  education.” 
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Fourteen  young  ladies  sat  at  first  chapel  on  September  16,  1875 
in  a  room  that  would  seat  several  hundred.  Six  states  were  repre¬ 
sented,  and  seven  families  in  the  valley  had  had  faith  enough  to 
commit  their  daughters  to  the  young  president’s  care.  Since  that 
day,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  town  and  gown,  the  college  has 
offered  free  tuition  to  hundreds  of  Northampton  and  Hatfield 
girls  in  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  it  owes  both  communities. 
(It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  year  alone- 1 95 3-54-the 
amount  given  in  scholarships  to  these  girls  is  $25,700;  the  town’s 
investment  of  $25,000  has  been  repaid  many  times  over  in  75 
years.) 

President  Seelye  almost  literally  was  the  college  in  those  days. 
Every  student  was  known  to  him  personally,  every  department 
was  under  his  control,  every  teacher  was  chosen  by  him;  line  upon 
line,  precept  upon  precept,  brick  upon  brick,  dollar  upon  dollar 
he  built  the  college  with  extraordinary  sagacity  and  devotion. 
Later  someone  said:  He  built  foundations  as  solid  as  his  own 
character,  and  established  the  lines  along  which  the  college  has 
grown.”  For  37  years  he  carried  the  college  forward;  the  assets 
increased  from  the  original  bequest  of  about  $365,000  to  over 
$4,000,000,  half  endowment  and  half  equipment;  the  faculty  from 
three  to  122;  the  students  from  14  to  1635;  the  buildings  from 
three  to  35.  He  proved  the  skeptics  to  be  wrong:  women  are 
capable  of  receiving  the  same  education  as  men;  their  health  is  not 
endangered  by  using  their  minds;  their  womanliness  does  not  suf¬ 
fer  nor  are  they  unfitted  for  the  privileges  and  duties  of  a  woman’s 
life.  In  the  words  of  President  Neilson  years  later:  “He  stamped 
upon  several  thousand  graduates  the  mark  of  his  own  ideals  and  of 
his  own  integrity.”  And  joyously  proclaiming  in  ringing  tones, 
^^You  are  the  advertisement  of  Smith  College,  my  joy  and  crown,” 
he  sent  them  forth  to  justify  his  faith  in  them. 

Locating  the  college  in  the  heart  of  the  town  meant  of  course 
that  town  and  gown  were  co-workers  in  civic  affairs  from  the 
start.  Mr.  Seelye  himself  set  the  pace  by  his  willingness  to  preach 
at  First  Church  whenever  an  emergency  arose,  and  men  and 
women  of  the  faculty  and  staff  have  been  and  are  working  mem¬ 
bers  on  community  boards,  church  committees,  and  city  govern¬ 
ment— they  are  citizens  of  Northampton  as  well  as  teachers  at 
Smith  College,  and  conduct  their  lives  accordingly.  It  was  Presi¬ 
dent  Seelye  who  gave  the  welcoming  speech  for  Northampton  at 
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the  time  of  its  250th  Anniversary  in  1904;  he  who  played  host  to 
the  famous  men  and  women  who  visited  the  town  and  the  college 
in  his  day:  Jenny  Lind,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Matthew  Arnold,  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley,  the  list  is  long,  and  it  was  to  him  that  the  town 
turned  to  make  the  chief  address  at  the  memorial  service  for  the 
martyred  president. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie  brought  attention 
to  both  town  and  gown,  for  the  newspapers  of  the  country  car¬ 
ried  the  news  that  L.  Clark  Seelye,  President  of  Smith  College  in 
Northampton,  Massachusetts  had  been  named  one  of  the  first 
trustees  for  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  which  was  to  provide  retiring  allowances  for  teachers 
all  over  the  land.  Yes,  it  was  proven  very  early  in  the  history  of 
Sophia’s  college  that  as  the  prestige  of  the  college  grew,  so  the 
prestige  of  Northampton  grew.  The  students  too  were  early 
identified  with  the  social  service  of  the  town  as  teachers  in  the 
Home  Culture  Clubs,  later  to  be  known  as  Peoples’  Institute.  Over 
the  years  it  is  fair  to  say  that  hundreds  of  students  have  faithfully 
performed  this  service.  Student  participation  in  many  other  town 
activities  has  acquired  great  momentum. 

President  Seelye  retired  in  1910—37  years  after  he  had  driven 
over  the  Hadley  flats  with  his  five  children,  their  nine  cats,  and 
his  beloved  wife,  Henrietta  Chapin  Seelye,  the  epitome  of  the  In¬ 
telligent  Gentlewoman  which  was  his  ideal  for  the  students  of 
his  college.  There  was  a  valedictory  meeting  which  crowded  the 
new  John  M.  Greene  Hall  to  its  doors.  It  is  given  to  few  men  “to 
plant  and  to  water,  and  to  see  the  harvest”  in  such  full  measure  as 
did  he,  and  the  city  and  the  college  did  their  best  to  tell  him  of 
their  affection  and  esteem. 

Nor  was  that  day  in  any  real  sense  a  farewell.  For  14  years 
thereafter  on  almost  any  day  the  citizens  of  the  town  and  the  girls 
of  the  college  were  greeted  with  his  stately  salutation  as  he 
walked  down  town  from  his  home  on  Round  Hill.  As  a  moving 
editorial  appearing  in  the  student  paper  after  his  death  expressed 
it:  “Any  girl  included  in  the  sweep  of  his  courtly,  old-fashioned 
greeting  straightened  up  and  felt  as  if  she  had  been  presented  at 
court.”  He  was  the  center  of  all  gala  days  at  the  college.  Again 
to  quote  from  the  student  paper:  “The  real  touch  of  grandeur  was 
missing  without  the  presence  of  President  Seelye.”  He  was  the 
chosen  speaker  of  the  town  for  important  occasions.  When  a  sub- 
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committee  of  the  National  Republican  Committee  came  to  North¬ 
ampton  in  the  summer  of  1920  to  notify  Governor  Calvin  Cool- 
idge  of  his  nomination  for  the  vice-presidency,  it  was  Mr.  Seelye, 
then  83,  whom  the  city  chose  as  presiding  officer,  and  on  the  ath¬ 
letic  field  of  Smith  College  he  called  the  great  crowd  to  order 
with  the  Alumnae  Association  gavel. 

October  12,  1924,  only  a  few  months  before  the 
riftieth  Anniversary  of  the  college.  The  closing  words  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Neilson’s  tribute  to  him  at  the  service  in  John  M.  Greene 
Hall  were:  As  far  into  the  future  as  our  dim  eyes  can  see,  the 

spirit  of  the  great  first  president  will  pervade  the  life  of  Smith 
College.” 


II.  Under  Burton  and  Neilson 

Marion  Leroy  Burton  came  in  1910  straight  from  a  pastorate  of 
a  Congregational  church  in  Brooklyn,  but  with  a  breezy  out¬ 
going  personality  which  was  his  heritage  from  the  open  spaces  of 
Minnesota,  his  native  state.  He  possessed  high  qualities  of  leader- 
ship,  great  organizing  ability,  keen  business  acumen,  and  in  the 
seven  crowded  years  of  his  administration  proved,  as  Mr.  Neilson 
said  later,  that  Mr.  Seelye  had  built  his  ship  on  lines  so  sound  that 
it  could  be  successfully  steered  by  other  hands.” 

In  short,  Mr.  Burton  was  the  type  of  president  that  Smith  Col¬ 
lege  needed  in  this  time  of  almost  frightening  growth.  It  had  out¬ 
stripped  its  means,  and  the  young  president  proceeded  forthwith 
to  modernize  its  business  methods;  improve  the  ratio  of  instruc¬ 
tors  to  students;  raise  faculty  salaries;  provide  better  equipment. 
All  these  projects  meant  money,  and  President  Burton  set  out  to 
raise  $1,000,000,  a  prodigious  undertaking  in  those  days  before 
millions  became  a  commonplace.  Spurred  on  by  his  faith  and  en¬ 
thusiasm,  the  Alumnae  Association,  always  in  the  forefront  on 
any  venture  to  benefit  the  college,  raised  $100,000,  students  con¬ 
tributed  joyously,  the  General  Education  Board  gave  $200,000: 
net  result,  $  i  ,000,000  added  to  the  endowment. 

Under  Mr.  Burton’s  leadership  the  curriculum,  too  limited  to 
meet  the  expanded  needs  of  women,  was  revised— an  activity  said 
to  be  the  favorite  indoor  sport  of  the  faculty.  And  why  not?  Had 
not  Sophia,  that  extraordinary,  far-sighted  woman,  written  in  the 
curriculum  section  of  her  will:  “.  . .  and  instruction  in  such  other 
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studies  as  coming  times  may  develop  or  demand  for  the  education 
of  women  and  the  progress  of  the  race.” 

Not  the  least  of  President  Burton’s  attributes  was  a  “kind  of 
magnetism  that  enabled  him  to  sway  an  audience  anywhere  at 
any  time.”  Ask  anyone  who  ever  heard  him  preach  at  Edwards 
Church,  as  he  sometimes  did;  ask  anyone  who  ever  heard  him 
deliver  an  address;  above  all  ask  his  students  who  sat  under  him 
at  chapel,  at  vespers,  at  baccalaureate  services— they  have  not  for¬ 
gotten. 

It  was  in  his  day  that  alumnae  clubs  began  to  raise  scholarship 
funds  to  augment  the  large  sums  allocated  by  the  college;  that  the 
Self-Help  Bureau  and  Student’s  Aid  proved  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  Smith  is  no  “silk-lined  college”;  and  it  was  in  his 
day  that  the  shadow  of  war  fell  across  the  campus.  Long  before 
April  1917  the  college  branch  of  the  Red  Cross  was  teaching 
home  nursing  and  first  aid;  scores  of  baby  outfits  were  sent  to 
Belgium;  the  campus  clicked  with  the  never-ceasing  sound  of 
knitting  needles. 

Suddenly  the  college  learned  with  dismay  that  Mr.  Burton  was 
going  to  be  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Three  years 
later  he  went  to  the  University  of  Michigan.  Some  thought  that 
he  would  go  far  in  politics  for  in  1924  he  made  the  nominating 
speech  for  Calvin  Coolidge  at  the  Cleveland  Convention.  But  it 
was  not  so  to  be.  Mr.  Burton  died  on  February  7,  1925. 

Every  administration  sets  its  own  particular  mark  on  the  col¬ 
lege.  What  shall  be  said  of  that  of  William  Allan  Neilson  whose 
“unusual  qualities  of  heart  and  spirit  as  well  as  of  mind”  (to  quote 
one  of  his  trustees)  for  22  years  pervaded  every  facet  of  the  col¬ 
lege  and  “by  a  kind  of  spiritual  alchemy”  increased  its  prestige 
and  that  of  Northampton  throughout  this  country  and  abroad? 

The  country  had  been  five  months  at  war  when  he  came  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1917^  3-  group  of  alumnae  called  the  Smith  College  Relief 
Unit  (the  SCRU  in  today’s  vernacular)  had  set  sail  for  France 
there  to  do  such  outstanding  work  as  to  prove  for  all  time^  that 
Sophia’s  faith  in  her  sex  and  her  college  was  gloriously  justified. 
Some  years  later,  lest  the  college  forget  the  services  rendered  by 
them  and  many  more  Smith  women  who  served  overseas,  a  replica 
of  the  wrought  iron  gates  of  the  Chateau  at  Grecourt,  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Unit,  was  set  up  at  the  entrance  to  the  college  and 
dedicated  with  the  promise:  “They  shall  form  a  wide  gateway 
through  which  the  graduates  of  this  college  will  go  out  year  by 
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year  as  ready  as  were  the  members  of  the  Unit  to  dedicate  all  that 
they  have  to  the  common  lot.”  To  support  the  work  of  the  over¬ 
seas  alumnae,  alumnae  and  students  at  home  with  great  devotion 
raised  over  $100,000.  The  Rally  Day  Show,  now  a  “tradition”  of 
Washington’s  Birthday,  was  initiated  by  the  students  to  raise 
money  for  the  SCRU.  (In  later  years  proceeds  are  often  given  to 
local  charities.)  And  the  college  as  its  major  contribution  to  the 
war  effort  set  up  the  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work,  little 
dreaming  that  35  years  later  it  would  still  be  functioning  as  one 
of  the  leading  schools  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

No  story  of  the  college,  however  brief,  can  fail  to  mention  the 
influenza  epidemic  in  the  fall  of  1918.  Town  and  gown  worked 
together;  dormitories  were  turned  into  hospitals;  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents  with  Red  Cross  training  nursed  there  and  at  Cooley-Dickin- 
son  Hospital;  many  students  went  into  the  fields  to  work  for 
farmers  in  the  valley.  When  the  scourge  was  past,  only  two  stu¬ 
dents  had  been  lost.  One  was  a  freshman,  Dorothea  Carlile.  The 
Chime  in  the  College  Hall  tower  that  all  the  city  enjoys  was  given 
in  her  memory  by  her  parents,  with  the  stipulation  that  it  was  to 
be  played  “in  times  of  joy.” 

During  the  ’20’s  and  ’30’s  the  college  developed  rapidly.  Most 
showy  of  course  was  the  expansion  of  the  campus  made  possible 
by  the  successful  $4,000,000  campaign  of  1920,  the  acquisition  of 
the  Capen  School  property  under  certain  provisions  of  Miss 
Bessie  Capen’s  will,  the  50th  Birthday  Gift  of  the  alumnae,  and  a 
large  sum  willed  by  Miss  Mandelle.  Enrollment  had  increased 
greatly  and  10  new  dormitories  were  added,  thereby  for  the  first 
time  making  it  possible  to  house  all  students  on  the  campus  and 
make  the  college  in  very  truth  the  largest  residential  college  for 
women  in  the  world.  Sage  Hall,  Scott  Gymnasium,  Tryon  Gal¬ 
lery  (now  recognized  as  outstanding  among  college  galleries), 
the  Library  wing  with  Little  Chapel,  the  President’s  House  on 
Paradise  Pond  were  built.  Paradise  itself  was  opened  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  view,  its  banks  beautified,  and  the  Island  rose  from  swampy 
ground.  “It  is  Paradise  regained,”  someone  said,  adding  thought¬ 
fully,  “by  William  Allan  Neilson.” 

So  integral  a  part  of  the  college  are  its  alumnae  that  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Alumnae  House  built  by  them  on  Elm  Street  falls  naturally 
into  place  in  speaking  of  college  buildings.  Dedicated  in  1938  and 
given  to  the  college,  it  has  opened  its  hospitable  doors  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  townspeople,  alumnae,  faculty,  students  for  meetings— 
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last  year  alone  the  records  show  that  more  than  16,000  persons  for 
one  reason  or  another  gathered  there. 

“You  have  been  sent  here,”  Mr.  Neilson  told  the  students,  “in 
the  hope  that  you  would  so  use  your  opportunities  that  when  you 
return  to  your  places  in  society  you  will  be  able  to  raise  the  level 
of  thinking,  to  clarify  public  opinion  by  your  knowledge  and 
your  honesty.  This  is  your  duty  to  God  and  man.”  Everything  he 
proposed  was  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  with  this  ideal.  He 
cared  tremendously  for  the  individual  student  and  the  students 
responded  to  his  friendliness,  his  Puckish  wit,  even  to  his  scold¬ 
ings,  with  unstinted  devotion. 

To  list  only  a  few  of  the  accomplishments  of  his  administration: 
a  system  of  class  deans  was  instituted  and  the  office  of  warden 
established— both  innovations  calculated  to  make  a  large  college 
small  by  giving  each  student  individual  attention;  the  Vocational 
Bureau  was  opened,  serving  both  students  and  alumnae;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  scholarships  and  the  size  of  the  graduate  school  were  in¬ 
creased;  the  Nursery  and  Day  schools  were  started;  and,  most 
daring  and  far-reaching  of  all  ventures,  the  Junior  Years  Abroad 
were  launched,  one  of  Smith’s  “firsts”  in  the  educational  field. 
Since  1925,  hundreds  of  juniors  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Geneva, 
Mexico,  have,  as  Mr.  Neilson,  a  true  internationalist,  anticipated, 
done  their  bit  to  help  create  good  will  among  nations  and,  coming 
back  to  the  campus  for  senior  year,  have  been  a  kind  of  leaven  to 
aid  their  fellow  students  in  understanding  the  cultures  of  other 
lands.  But  the  true  international  flavor  is  brought  to  the  campus 
by  the  large  group  of  students  from  all  over  the  world  who  each 
year  make  up  an  important  part  of  the  enrollment. 

The  Alumnae  College,  initiated  by  the  Alumnae  Association 
but  eagerly  espoused  by  Mr.  Neilson,  was  inaugurated;  and,  in 
his  honor  the  William  Allan  Neilson  Chair  was  founded  and  en¬ 
dowed,  enhancing  the  intellectual  life  of  the  college  by  ensuring 
the  presence  and  talents  of  distinguished  scholars  whom  it  would 
otherwise  be  impossible  to  secure. 

In  1925  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  College  was  celebrated 
with  pomp  and  circumstance  and  with  deep  gratitude  that  the 
faith  which  had  inspired  this  high  adventure  a  half  century  ago, 
had  constantly  undergirded  the  men  and  women  who  had  helped 
to  make  Sophia’s  college  great. 
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Mr.  Neilson’s  activities  were  not  bounded  by  the  campus:  he 
was  editor-in-chief  of  WebsteFs  New  International  Dictionary 
and  for  eight  years  faithfully  went  weekly  to  Springfield  to  work 
on  it;  he  was  chairman  of  the  Speakers’  Public  Forums  and  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  Branch  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 
over  which  he  presided  brilliantly.  He  served  Northampton  in 
many  ways,  as,  for  example,  chairman  of  People’s  Institute  and 
of  Clarke  School.  He  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  contacts  with  the 
business  men  of  the  city,  and  one  of  the  tributes  which  touched 
him  most  were  the  letters  bound  in  book  form  which  they  gave 
him  on  his  retirement,  in  token  of  their  respect,  admiration,  and 
good  will.  In  fact  everybody  showered  him  and  Mrs.  Neilson 
with  gifts— faculty,  staff,  Kingsmen,  alumnae,  students  in  that 
spring  of  1939.  Before  and  after  this  date  he  was  given  a  dozen 
honorary  degrees,  and  his  humanitarian  activities  went  on  un¬ 
abated  until  his  death  in  February,  1946  in  the  college  infirmary. 
‘‘Neilson  of  Smith  in  Northampton,”  metropolitan  papers  called 
him.  More  than  9000  seniors  received  diplomas  from  his  hand,  and 
a  member  of  his  last  class  said:  “He  has  taught  us  as  no  one  else 
could  to  love,  seek,  and  respect  ‘whatsoever  things  are  true,  what¬ 
soever  things  are  lovely— whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report.’ 
We  will  think  on  these  things;  and  with  the  memory  of  William 
Allan  Neilson  we  will  go  out  into  the  world  to  fulfill  as  best  we 
can  ‘our  duty  to  God  and  man.’  ”  Surely  Sophia  could  ask  no 
more. 

During  1939-40  one  of  Sophia’s  most  beloved  daughters  served 
as  acting  president.  It  was  a  good  year  because  Mrs.  Dwight  Mor¬ 
row  (Elizabeth  Cutter  ’96)  had  done  only  good  to  her  college  all 
her  life:  Alumnae  Association  president,  trustee  chosen  by  the 
alumnae,  trustee  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees— she  is  now 
honorary  chairman  of  the  board.  Perfect  advertisement  for  Smith 
everywhere,  she  performed  this  crowning  service  with  ability 
and  grace  and  no  mention  of  personal  sacrifice  involved,  keeping 
President  Seelye’s  ship  on  even  keel  and  all  hands  cheering  for 
its  captain  pro-tem. 

III.  The  College  Completes  Seventy-Five  Years 

It  was  Mrs.  Morrow  who  told  the  students  about  Herbert  John 
Davis,  then  President-Elect.  “He  is,”  she  said,  “a  scholar  (17th 
century  literature,  Jonathan  Swift  his  special  field),  a  man  of  in- 
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tegrity  and  experience,  and  he  has  those  qualities  of  wit  and  humor 
and  warmth  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  expect  on  this 
campus.”  The  Davises  were  persons  of  deep  sympathies  also: 
beside  their  own  two  daughters  they  brought  with  them  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1 940  five  English  children,  refugees  from  the  terrible  blitz 
in  England,  to  share  the  President’s  House  with  them,  and  they 
also  were  responsible  for  placing  some  30  more,  many  of  them  in 
Northampton  homes. 

Long  before  Pearl  Harbor  shocked  the  country  into  war,  the 
college  was  bending  every  effort  to  train  “souls,  minds,  and  bodies 
to  be  useful.”  It  was  “on  call”  if  the  summons  came.  It  did  come 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.  In  the  summer  of  1942  there  was  a 
telephone  call  from  the  Navy:  “Will  it  be  possible  to  establish  at 
Smith  College  the  first  Naval  Training  School  for  women  officers 
ever  to  be  opened?”  Mr.  Davis  at  once  consulted  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Alumnae  Association.  Reaction  was  prompt 
and  eager:  the  city  offered  Hotel  Northampton  with  the  Tavern 
as  quarters  for  half  of  the  900  midshipmen  anticipated  and  mess 
hall  for  all;  the  Association  offered  the  entire  north  wing  of  the 
Alumnae  House  as  headquarters;  the  college  offered  three  dormi¬ 
tories  and  arranged  to  share  athletic  fields,  equipment,  and  all 
buildings  needed,  besides  help  in  caring  for  the  sick  at  the  college 
infirmary— bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  for  its  present  outstanding 
equipment  at  the  infirmary  is  partly  due  to  Navy  cooperation. 

Everyone  remembers  with  pride  those  stirring  days  in  which 
town  and  campus  resounded  with  the  briskly  marching  platoons 
of  the  smartly  uniformed  Waves.  There  were  commissioning 
ceremonies  monthly  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall  witnessed  by  deeply 
moved  audiences  of  town  and  gown,  and  when  the  School  closed 
in  February  1945,  9600  young  officers  had  been  commissioned. 
They  had  come  from  many  colleges;  they  left  with  vivid  memo¬ 
ries  of  this  college  and  this  lovely  valley. 

Giving  up  three  dormitories  in  a  crowded  college  meant,  of 
course,  the  cooperation  of  the  students  and  they  gave  it  cheer¬ 
fully,  “moving  over”  in  all  sorts  of  ways  and,  by  the  hundreds, 
climbing  into  double-deckers.  The  tempo  of  town  and  college 
was  geared  to  war,  and  they  cooperated  closely:  War  Bond  Rallies 
in  John  M.  Greene,  war  stamp  drives,  plane  spotting,  rationing 
—the  mere  words  evoke  sharp  memories.  There  were  classes  in 
laboratory  and  hospital  technic,  drafting,  map  interpretation,  nu- 
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trition;  several  hundred  students  “accelerated,”  graduating  in 
three  years  instead  of  four;  there  were  summer  farm  sessions, 
faculty  Victory  gardens,  student  shows  put  on  for  factory  work¬ 
ers,  canteens  for  men  in  service.  Men  and  women  on  faculty  and 
staff  left  to  serve  at  the  front,  in  laboratories,  in  Washington;  a 
number  were  decorated  for  distinguished  service.  And  the  Smith 
Victory  ship  was  launched  in  May  1945. 

^  At  last  came  V-J  Day  and  the  difficult  days  of  postwar  plan¬ 
ning.  “We  still  need  the  sterner  virtues,”  warned  Mr.  Davis,  “the 
courage,  energy,  and  loyalty  demonstrated  in  these  war  years  must 
carry  us  through  reconversion  days  also.”  The  college,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  institutions,  was  understaffed,  many  of  its  per¬ 
sonnel  still  away.  It  was  learned  that  Smith  scientists  were  sought 
for  and  used  more  than  those  of  any  other  woman’s  college;  their 
contributions  to  radar,  anti-sub,  and  atomic  bomb  projects  were 
notable.  In  1946  the  U.S.  Army,  through  the  Springfield  Ord¬ 
nance  District  chose  Smith  as  the  only  woman’s  institution  in 
which  to  set  up  a  branch  peacetime  gage  laboratory  to  be  avail¬ 
able  for  training  reserve  officers  of  this  valley.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Smith  was  the  first  woman’s  college  to  set  up  an  atom 
smasher  (1940),  and  the  first  to  establish  a  Genetics  Experiment 
Station  (1942).  Important  work  in  research  is  constantly  being 
carried  on  under  various  government  and  foundation  grants  in 
the  science  laboratories. 

Commencement  of  ’46  was  again  “normal,”  reunions  and  red 
roses  35  in  prewar  days;  and  with  a  long  look  ahead  plans  were 
laid  to  raise  a  75th  Anniversary  Gift  of  $7,000,000.  In  October 
the  campaign  started  with  a  rush  all  over  the  country— the  alum¬ 
nae  had  promised  $4,300,000  by  June  ’47  and  there  was  no  time 
to  waste.  With  prodigious  work  and  a  kind  of  gaiety  that  goes 
with  all  Smith  endeavor,  their  goal  was  reached,  the  check  pre¬ 
sented,  and  the  money  put  to  work.  The  salary  scale  was  again  ad¬ 
justed,  the  curriculum  enriched  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  chang¬ 
ing  world,  new  and  fascinating  interdepartmental  majors,  for 
instance,  made  returning  alumnae  long  to  come  back  and  start 
college  over  again.  Work  on  a  central  heating  plant,  long  desired 
for  economy’s  sake,  plowed  the  campus  into  unsightly,  muddy 
trenches;  a  storehouse  and  maintenance  plant  were  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  on  West  Street;  and  a  colorful,  sparkling  student  center  was 
miraculously  evolved  out  of  drab  Faunce  Hall.  It  was  dedicated 
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in  May  ’49  and  named  the  Davis  Student  Centre,  “to  perpetuate 
the  love  the  undergraduates  bear  their  president.” 

For  a  year  the  college  had  known  that  Mr.  Davis,  scholar  and 
teacher  by  profession  and  predeliction,  was  no  longer  able  to  re¬ 
sist  the  temptation  to  return  to  the  life  of  a  scholar;  he  had  refused 
several  offers,  but  his  own  university,  Oxford,  claimed  him,  and 
the  Davises  left  before  September  1949  ushered  in  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  Year.  It  was,  however,  Mr.  Davis  who  announced  the 
coming  anniversary  to  all  friends  of  Smith  College,  as  follows: 

“To  be  three-quarters  of  a  century  old  is  to  become  aware  of  a 
certain  dignity,  a  consciousness  of  grateful  pride;  but  we  know 
also  the  responsibility  it  brings.  For  at  a  time  of  expanding  oppor¬ 
tunity  the  college  is  still  young;  it  is  involved  in  a  continuing 
story.  We  shall  try  to  present  a  program  in  harmony  with  this 
realization;  remembering  the  idealism  inherent  in  the  founding 
of  the  college,  the  adventure  that  it  was;  remembering  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  its  graduates  and  its  faculty;  confident  of  its  present  and 
future  steadfastness  in  high  purpose  and  of  its  sensitive  response 
to  the  needs  of  a  changing  world.” 

Even  Mr.  Davis’  story  at  Smith  was  a  continuing  one  for  the 
Class  of  1950,  the  Seventy-Fifth  Class,  invited  him  to  be  its  Com¬ 
mencement  speaker,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Davis  celebrated  the  75th 
Anniversary  at  the  Smith  family  party  in  June. 

And  Benjamin  Fletcher  Wright,  professor  of  government  at 
Harvard,  came  in  September  1949,  to  be  president.  He  and  Mrs. 
Wright  are  Texans,  graduates  of  its  university,  but  with  a  goodly 
dash  of  New  England  after  his  2  3  years  on  the  faculty  of  Har¬ 
vard  and  Radcliffe. 

October  19-20,  1949  were  red  letter  days  in  the  history  of  the 
college  for  with  them  the  curtain  rose  not  only  on  the  Inaugura¬ 
tion  of  its  fifth  president  but  on  the  opening  celebrations  of  this 
gala  year.  Surely  “Northampton”  was  on  everyone’s  lips  for  to 
this  meadow  city  came  as  honored  guests  representatives  from 
state  and  federal  governments,  delegates  from  universities  in  this 
and  other  lands  and  from  learned  societies.  Alumnae,  and  stu¬ 
dents  in  white  with  colored  ribbons,  were  frankly  bursting  with 
excitement  and  pride.  Everywhere  for  these  two  days  were 
pageantry,  brilliance,  and  rejoicing. 

The  President  of  Harvard,  James  B.  Conant,  made  a  delightful 
speech  at  the  impressive  Inauguration  exercises.  He  did  not  say. 
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as  did  one  of  his  predecessors  at  the  Commencement  of  ’79,  that 
Smith  College  was  a  “dubious  experiment.”  Instead,  with  a  rue¬ 
ful  smile  he  expressed  pleasure  at  being  invited  to  “the  robbers’ 
nest”  and  accused  the  trustees  of  being  “academic  body  snatchers” 
when  they  stole  Professor  Wright  from  Harvard.  The  20th  was 
Convocation  Day:  in  the  morning,  indoors  with  distinguished 
honored  guests  addressing  a  breathless  audience,  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  in  the  incomparable  setting  of  the  Great  Quadrangle— a 
perfect  amphitheatre  seating  4000.  There  were  trumpets,  proces¬ 
sions  of  faculty,  delegates,  honorary  degree  candidates,  all  in 
colorful  academic  regalia;  there  were  stunning  addresses  by  emi¬ 
nent  women  (not  Smith  women,  their  turn  was  to  come  in  June), 
and,  as  climax,  honorary  degrees  conferred  on  these  women  from 
Mexico,  Denmark,  France,  England,  The  Netherlands,  and  the 
United  States  who,  by  their  accomplishments  in  many  fields,  were 
a  kind  of  symbol  of  the  progress  of  women  in  the  75  years  since 
the  little  lady  from  Hatfield  wrote:  “.  .  .  by  the  higher  education 
of  women  . . .  their  power  for  good  will  be  incalculably  enlarged.” 

President  Wright  presided  over  these  occasions  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  born.  No  easy  initiation  for  a  newly-inaugurated  president! 
But  being  president  of  a  large  college  is  no  easy  task  at  best  and  if 
a  War  or  a  Jubilee  be  added  to  the  business  of  administering  the 
complicated,  completely  intangible,  but  very-much-alive  thing 
called  Smith  College,  its  presidents  rise  to  the  occasion. 

Came  the  Great  Day  in  June!  Out  came  the  flags  and  the  ban¬ 
ners.  Main  Street  was  gay  with  decorations  as  Northampton  with 
generous  hand  joined  the  college  in  celebrating  75  years  of  life 
together.  That  $25,000  risked  so  long  ago  had  indeed  yielded  rich 
dividends  to  both.  There  was  pageantry  in  the  Great  Quadrangle, 
pageantry  and  excitement.  Had  the  Herculean  efforts  of  the  past 
year  demonstrated  enough  faith,  and  was  it  faith  with  works?  The 
check  was  presented,  $7,000,042,  and  Mr.  Wright  said:  “Smith 
alumnae  never  fail,”  and  he  added,  “The  enormous  success  of  this 
campaign  has  added  many  cubits  to  the  stature  of  education  in 
this  country.”  That  was  the  real  triumph  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  run  a  large  college,  and  although  it  is 
true  that  the  original  endowment  of  less  than  $400,000  has  in¬ 
creased  to  1 3  millions,  it  is  also  true  that  the  endowment  of  Smith 
College  per  student  is  still  less  than  that  of  any  sister  college  in  its 
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group.  It  is  most  generous  in  giving  scholarship  aid;  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  $258,000  has  been  allocated  for  this  purpose. 

Smith  College  is  “involved  in  a  continuing  story,”  indeed,  and 
administration,  faculty,  students,  alumnae  write  their  several 
parts  in  all  its  changing  phases.  Mr.  Wright  continues  the  fine 
talks  at  assembly  made  famous  by  Smith  presidents  since  the  be¬ 
ginning;  under  him  the  salary  scale  has  again  been  adjusted,  and 
the  faculty  has  again  enriched  the  curriculum.  The  Wrights  have 
traveled  to  the  Smith  clubs  across  the  country  and  to  the  Junior 
Year  groups  across  the  ocean.  And  across  the  ocean  also,  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  State  Department,  has  gone  a  group  from  the 
Smith  Glee  Club  to  sing  in  many  countries.  So  successful  was 
the  first  tour  that  it  was  repeated  the  second  summer,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1953  a  similar  group  enlivened  the  dreariness  of  Air 
Force  bases  in  the  Azores,  Iceland,  and  Newfoundland  by  their 
vivacious  programs.  The  invitation,  all  expenses  paid,  came  from 
the  Army. 

Men  and  women  of  the  faculty— some  250  instead  of  the  three 
in  ’75— continue  to  bring  distinction  to  the  college  by  their 
achievements  and  to  identify  themselves  in  many  ways  with 
social-service,  religious,  and  civic  organizations  of  the  city.  At 
present  the  college  purchasing  agent  is  president  of  Rotary;  the 
college  treasurer  is  treasurer  of  Cooley-Dickinson  Hospital;  and 
the  college  pays  three  of  its  faculty  to  teach  student  nurses  of  the 
hospital.  Smith  students  do  volunteer  work  there  as  well  as  with 
Red  Cross,  Girl  Scouts,  and  Children’s  Aid.  Students  in  govern¬ 
ment  courses  help  at  party  headquarters  at  election  time— a  two- 
way  benefit— and  students  making  up  church  delegations  go  into 
the  hill  towns  to  lead  discussions,  teach  Sunday  school  or  even  to 
preach.  As  mentioned  earlier,  many  of  them  teach  at  Peoples’  In¬ 
stitute— in  fact  classes  there  are  suspended  when  the  college  is  on 
vacation. 

It  is  good  to  live  in  a  college  town.  Where  else  could  one  get 
so  much  stimulation  and  entertainment  for  so  little  expenditure 
of  time  or  money?  Faculty  recitals.  Smith  symphony,  choirs,  and 
glee  club,  concerts  by  the  finest  visiting  artists  and  orchestras,  art 
exhibitions,  science  lectures— a  rich  feast  which  the  college  shares 
year  after  year  with  the  town. 

The  Seventy-Fifth  Birthday  over,  the  college  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  some  2200  moves  confidently  into  the  last  quarter  of  its 
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first  century.  Freshmen  come;  seniors  go— more  than  27,000  alum¬ 
nae  have  gone  through  the  college  gates  since  those  1 1  black-silk 
clad  young  ladies  of  1879  went  out  to  brave  a  doubting  world. 
Hundreds  of  them  by  their  accomplishments  have  added  to  the 
prestige  of  their  Alma  Mater.  The  world  changes  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  years,  but  the  spirit  of  Smith  College  does  not  change.  A  liv¬ 
ing  organism,  with  a  distinct  personality  of  its  own  and  an 
abounding  vitality,  the  college  dares  to  believe  that  Sophia’s 
hopes  for  her  institution  will  be  realized:  “I  would  have  it  be  a 
perennial  blessing  to  the  country  and  the  world.” 


PART  IV 
Earning  a  Living 


Chapter  J\uenty-Six 


Industrial  History:  I860 -1900 

By  Archibald  V.  Galbraith 


By  i860  Northampton,  now  a  town  of  6788,  had  come  a 
long  way  in  its  development  from  the  pioneer  settlement 
of  1654.  Gone  long  ago  was  the  danger  from  Indian  at¬ 
tacks  which  had  forced  the  early  inhabitants  to  a  common  self- 
defense,  but  still  valid  were  the  traditions  of  independence, 
venturesomeness,  thrift,  resourcefulness,  and  concern  for  the 
common  welfare.  As  the  town  grew  from  a  small  outpost  on  the 
fringe  of  civilization  to  a  settled  community,  largely  agricultural, 
but  with  enough  artisans  to  forge  the  tools  and  produce  the  sup¬ 
plies  needed  to  make  it  self-subsisting,  and  subsequently  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  business  and  industrial  center  of  a  considerable 
countryside,  the  same  traits  of  character  and  enterprise  which  had 
rnarked  the  early  settlers  persisted  in  their  descendants.  Many 
signs  of  it,  too,  lingered  in  the  profusion  of  homely  trades  and 
crafts  carried  on  by  its  citizens. 

During  the  Civil  War  years  the  sudden  need  for  improved  fire¬ 
arms  and  military  supplies  of  many  sorts,  and  in  greater  volume 
than  ever  before,  had  quickened  the  mechanical  inventiveness  of 
the  country  and  its  technological  effectiveness.  The  forerunner 
of  modern  mass  production  with  its  assembly  line  can  be  seen  in 
the  production  of  firearms  with  interchangeable  parts.  Likewise 
the  conversion  of  plants  to  war  needs,  such  as  farm  tool  com¬ 
panies  to  bayonets,  ramrods,  and  gun  barrels,  stimulated  the  me¬ 
chanical  skill  of  the  workers. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  this  mechanical  skill  went  back  into 
peacetime  manufacture  of  goods  for  which  the  pent-up  demand 
of  the  war  years  had  made  people  eager.  Other  factors  contributed 
to  the  increased  pace  of  industrial  production.  This  was  the  time 
in  which  steam  power,  first  used  here  tentatively  in  1857,  be¬ 
came  increasingly  effective  and  began  first  to  supplement  and 
then  gradually  to  replace  the  water  power  of  Mill  River.  This 
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process  was  accentuated  in  1874  by  the  destructive  Mill  River 
flood,  but  even  in  1875  water  furnished  37  per  cent  of  the  horse¬ 
power  used. 

Up  to  the  i86o’s  ownership  of  the  industries  was  generally 
vested  in  an  individual  or  in  a  small  group  of  partners;  few  were 
incorporated  as  stock  companies.  Beginning  in  1861  the  com¬ 
panies  began  to  incorporate,  a  process  which  meant  a  much 
greater  spread  in  ownership,  in  risk,  and  in  distribution  of  profits, 
at  the  same  time  making  it  easier  to  secure  capital  for  expansion. 

Another  element,  only  just  made  available,  was  the  National 
Bank  Act  of  1863.  This  greatly  strengthened  the  confidence  of 
people  in  the  soundness  of  their  banks  and  thereby  removed  one 
of  the  obstacles  to  a  wider  use  of  their  credit  in  business  transac¬ 
tions.  In  1 865,  Northampton  was  served  by  three  National  Banks. 
At  the  same  time  transportation  to  distant  markets  was  much  fa¬ 
cilitated  by  the  continuing  expansion  of  railroads.  Northampton 
was  now  served  by  the  Connecticut  River  Road  and  the  New 
Haven  and  Northampton  Railroad;  after  1887  the  Central  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  was  added.  Locally  the  Northampton  Street  Railway 
began  operations  in  1873.  Business  was  still  further  facilitated  by 
the  greater  speed  and  convenience  of  communications.  A  West¬ 
ern  Union  telegraph  office  was  opened  at  the  Railway  Depot  as 
early  as  i860,  and  in  1880  the  Western  Massachusetts  telephone 
service  was  begun.  For  the  protection  of  property  a  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  had  been  organized  in  1857.  A  full-fledged  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  waited  till  the  town  was  organized  as  a  city  in  1884,  thus 
making  superfluous  the  Northampton  Society  for  the  Detection 
of  Thieves  and  Robbers  which  had  been  in  existence  since  1782. 
The  town  water  works  began  operations  in  1871  and  by  1884 
was  serving  1647  families.  "Not  until  January  i,  1886  was  the 
Cooley  Dickinson  Hospital  opened,  but  in  the  meantime  there 
were  sanatoriums  and  water  cure  establishments.  In  1874  there 
were  listed  in  the  town  directory,  2  nurses  and  1 5  physicians  in¬ 
cluding  a  Clairvoyant  Physician  who  advertised  to  prescribe  on 
receipt  of  a  lock  of  hair.  A  Public  Library  was  early  provided  and 
in  1864  a  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  was  organized. 

Such  was  the  setting  for  the  industrial  and  social  life^  of  the 
town.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  find  the  industrial  activity  in 
Northampton  taking  on  new  life  in  the  years  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  i860.  Throughout  its  development  up  to  1900,  and  indeed 
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beyond,  no  industry  played  a  more  important  part  than  silk  manu¬ 
facture.  Begun  in  1836  by  Samuel  Whitmarsh  with  outside  capi¬ 
tal,  it  ran  into  difficulties  and  its  assets  were  taken  over  by  the 
Northampton  Association  for  Education  and  Industry  in  1841. 
Their  efforts,  too,  resulted  in  failure  but  their  idealistic  and  philan¬ 
thropic  spirit  lingered.  In  1846,  Samuel  L.  Hill,  one  of  them, 
bought  them  out  and  formed  a  company  which  in  1866  was  in¬ 
corporated  as  the  Nonotuck  Silk  Co.  The  simultaneous  develop¬ 
ment  of  silk  twist  and  the  sewing  machine  brought  great  pros¬ 
perity  to  the  company.  Profits  were  so  large  that  in  the  depression 
year  of  1873  a  dividend  of  $62.50  was  paid  on  each  share  of  stock 
and  from  1881  to  1893  dividends  ranged  annually  from  10  to  20 
per  cent.  Much  later  this  was  to  become  the  Corticelli  Silk  Co.  In 
1865  the  silk  output  of  Northampton  was  valued  at  $303,000;  ten 
years  later  it  had  risen  to  $1,100,000;  and  by  1900  was  $4,250,000. 

A  second  important  pillar  in  the  town’s  industrial  prosperity, 
initiated  by  the  Florence  group,  was  the  Florence  Manufacturing 
Company,  incorporated  in  1866.  Beginning  in  a  small  way  in 
1854  as  Littlefield  and  Parsons,  which  in  turn  was  a  successor  of 
the  A.  P.  Critchlow  and  Co.  (buttons)  of  the  1840’s,  it  at  first 
made  buttons  and  daguerreotype  cases.  It  turned  to  hairbrushes 
and  mirrors,  then  pioneered  in  tooth  brushes,  and  eventually  be¬ 
came  the  Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic  Company.  By  the  middle  i88o’s  the 
company  had  expanded  greatly  and  its  business  was  world-wide. 

The  Florence  Sewing  Machine  Co.  began  in  Wells  and  Little¬ 
field’s  machine  shop;  here  the  first  Florence  Sewing  Machine  was 
made  in  1861.  By  1865  the  company  was  employing  150  men  and 
three  years  later  doubled  its  capacity.  In  the  1870’s  it  added  oil 
stoves  to  its  product.  The  company  which  absorbed  it  in  1891 
still  makes  the  Florence  Oil  Stove.  Still  another  company  launched 
by  this  same  group  of  men  was  the  Florence  Furniture  Co.  in 
1873,  still  operating  as  the  Florence  Casket  Co. 

From  the  profits  made  in  these  enterprises  by  the  Florence 
group,  further  companies  were  formed,  among  them  the  North¬ 
ampton  Emery  Wheel  Co.  in  1867,  a  small  company  which  pros¬ 
pered  greatly.  Then  in  1874  came  the  Florence  Tack  Co.  which 
flourished  through  most  of  the  i88o’s.  A  few  years  later  came 
the  Northampton  Pegging  Machine  Co.  which  in  addition  to  an 
ingenious  hand  operated  pegging  machine  made  hoes.  There  was 
also  the  Martin  and  Hill  Cash  Carrier  Co.  whose  system  of  small 
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boxes  traveling  on  overhead  tracks  from  a  central  cashier’s  office 
to  all  parts  of  a  store  was  a  perpetual  wonder  to  small  fry  beside 
providing  speedy  service  to  customers.  Lastly  the  Norwood  Engi¬ 
neering  Co.  was  launched  in  1892  as  a  small  firm  employing  about 
30  men.  Four  years  later  it  consolidated  with  a  company  from 
Holyoke,  increased  its  capital  to  $50,000,  and  specialized  in  water 
filter  equipment  for  the  Holyoke  paper  mills  and  city  systems. 

Many  companies  were  of  course  initiated  by  other  groups.  The 
metal  industries  were  the  most  widely  spread;  15  separate  com¬ 
panies  operated  between  1836  and  1893.  The  Bay  State  Tool  Co., 
established  in  1854  had  in  its  first  year  a  payroll  of  150  men  and 
a  product  valued  at  $100,000.  Four  years  later  it  failed  and  its 
plant  was  sold  to  W.  T.  Clement,  C.  A.  Maynard,  and  C.  W. 
Hawkes  who  continued  the  business  of  making  agricultural  tools, 
mainly  for  the  South.  Incorporated  in  1862  it  made  bayonets, 
ramrods,  and  gun  barrels  during  the  war.  Thereafter  it  broke  up 
into  two  companies  with  a  shuffling  of  partners  who  added  cut¬ 
lery  to  their  product  and  later  specialized  in  it.  Eventually  two 
companies  emerged,  the  Northampton  Cutlery  Co.  of  1871  and 
the  Clement  Cutlery  Co.  of  1882.  At  its  peak  in  1891  the  com¬ 
bined  annual  product  was  valued  at  nearly  $430,000.  Button 
making,  begun  by  Samuel  Williston  of  Easthampton  in  1830,  had 
passed  its  peak  long  before  1865  but  still  was  of  considerable  size. 
Critchlow  had  resumed  making  buttons,  pioneering  in  vegetable 
ivory,  and  E.  N.  Foote  was  making  fancy  buttons.  These  two 
plants  in  1875  between  them  employed  200  workers. 

Basket  manufacturing  was  a  large  producer.  The  Williams 
Mfg.  Co.  began  operations  in  Northampton  in  1862  in  a  modest 
way,  but  by  the  i88o’s  was  turning  out  10,000  baskets  a  day  and 
shipping  them  all  over  the  world.  At  its  height  it  was  said  to  be 
the  largest  basket  concern  in  the  entire  country. 

One  of  the  oldest  companies  was  the  Greenville  Mfg.  Co.— 
cotton  goods.  It  was  incorporated  in  1 846  by  S.  L.  Williston  of 
Easthampton  and  his  brother  J.  P.  Williston  of  Northampton,  and 
Joel  Hayden  of  Williamsburg.  They  were  assisted  by  D.  G.  Little¬ 
field,  and  in  1852,  A.  Lyman  Williston,  son  of  J.  P.,  entered  the 
company  which  continued  into  the  i88o’s. 

Here  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  oldest  of  all  the  companies 
now  operating  is  Payson’s  Indelible  Ink;  always  small,  it  was  be¬ 
gun  in  1834  by  John  Payson  Williston  and  has  been  carried  on 
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successively  by  his  son,  his  grandson,  and  now  his  great  grandson. 

The  Arms  and  Bardwell  Mfg.  Co.  began  about  i860,  producing 
pocketbooks,  diaries,  writing  desks,  backgammon  boards.  In  1865 
it  produced  60,000  hoop  skirts  and  20,000  dozen  portemonnaies. 
The  Kingsbury  Box  and  Printing  Co.  got  its  start  making  paper 
boxes  for  the  silk  mills. 

Belding  Brothers,  already  well  established  in  Rockville,  Conn, 
since  1864,  started  a  branch  of  their  silk  manufacturing  in  North¬ 
ampton  in  1876  with  the  incentive  of  $15,000  raised  by  North¬ 
ampton  citizens.  This  company  was  the  first  to  be  owned  by 
outside  capital  since  the  short-lived  effort  of  Samuel  Whitmarsh 
40  years  earlier.  The  Northampton  mill  was  enlarged  twice 
within  5  years  and  by  1886  the  company  of  which  it  was  a  branch 
was  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000. 

In  1898  Alexander  McCallum,  who  had  worked  in  silk  in  Hol¬ 
yoke  since  1884,  established  with  his  son  George  and  with  E.  F. 
Crooks,  the  McCallum  Hosiery  Co.  with  a  capital  of  $50,000, 
doubled  within  5  years. 

There  were  many  other  local  enterprises,  none  of  them  large, 
many  of  them  induced  by  the  success  of  some  other  company  in 
a  particular  field— silk  mills,  button  factories,  cutlery  companies; 
a  few  to  exploit  an  ingenious  invention— circular  saws,  safety  fire¬ 
arms,  spiral  spring  beds,  self-folding  clothes  reels;  others  because 
of  an  obvious  need— soap  for  silk  mills,  lumber  companies,  brick¬ 
yards,  screws  and  nails,  wire— frequently  short-lived,  all  however 
furnishing  employment  to  the  steadily  growing  population  and 
filling  out  the  pattern  of  a  thriving  town. 

With  all  this  industrial  activity  Northampton  was  never  domi¬ 
nated  by  it  but  remained  primarily  a  residential  town  ministered 
to  by  its  industry,  and  with  a  high  degree  of  culture.  This  was 
strengthened  by  the  establishment  of  Smith  College  for  women. 

Much  of  Northampton’s  industrial  growth  can  be  traced  to  the 
initiative  and  energy  and  resourcefulness  of  its  leading  men.  S.  L. 
Hill  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  early  decades  here  con¬ 
sidered.  His  activity  began  in  silk  in  1 846  and  spread  over  into 
sewing  machines,  brushes,  emery  wheels,  and  caskets;  his  son 
A.  G.  Hill  carried  on  and  added  tacks  and  cash  carriers.  S.  L. 
Hinckley  was  an  early  associate  of  S.  L.  Hill  in  several  enter¬ 
prises  as  was  his  son  H.  R.  Hinckley.  So  was  George  Burr  and 
his  son-in-law,  F.  N.  Look,  along  with  A.  T.  Lilly,  J.  D.  Atkins, 
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Ira  Dimock,  D.  G.  Littlefield,  J.  L.  Otis,  I.  S.  Parsons.  Others  who 
were  prominent  were  Hiram  Wells,  H.  F.  Williams,  his  brother 
L.  B.  and  his  son,  H.  L.  Williams,  W.  T.  Clement,  C.  A.  Maynard, 
C.  W.  Hawkes,  E.  E.  Wood,  W.  W.  Lee. 

These  men  were  not  only  enterprising  and  resourceful  in  busi¬ 
ness,  they  were  creative  citizens  who  took  thought  for  the  welfare 
of  their  employees  and  indeed  for  the  whole  town.  The  Hill  In¬ 
stitute  in  Florence,  the  Lilly  Library,  the  Community  Hall,  Lilly 
Hall  of  Science  at  Smith  College,  Look  Park  are  concrete  evi¬ 
dences  of  this.  It  was  usual  for  such  companies  as  the  Nonotuck 
Silk  Co.  to  arrange  lectures,  concerts,  and  dances  in  the  com¬ 
munity  hall  for  their  employees.  Their  interest  went  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  providing  boarding  houses  for  the  girls  in  their  employ, 

and  oversight  of  them.  •  1  • 

In  such  ways  and  by  wage  incentives,  together  with  pensions 

for  longtime  workers  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  company  and 
pride  in  the  company  products  and  in  their  own  contribution  to 
it  was  fostered.  The  result  was  a  stable  labor  force  and  the  absence 
of  labor  unions.  Only  in  the  metal  industries  did  labor  unions  find 
entrance.  Throughout  the  period  native  labor  constituted  at  least 
75  per  cent  of  the  workers,  more  than  half  of  whom,  except  in 
the  metal  industries,  were  women.  Early  in  the  period  a  72-hour 
week  was  usual;  in  1874^  Massachusetts  law  cut  it  to  60  hours  for 
women  in  specific  industries.  Before  many  years  the  men  in  these 
industries  secured  the  same  reduction,  and  in  1892^  2.  womans 
week  was  shortened  to  58  hours  by  act  of  the  legislature.  For 
much  of  industry,  however,  the  72-hour  week  persisted  till  after 

19®^-  .  .  11 

Wages  of  the  workers  look  pitifully  small  by  1954  standards 

especially  when  their  long  day  is  considered.  In  1875  the  wages 
for  men  ranged  from  f  1.25  to  $2.75  a  day;  for  women  from  75 
cents  to  $1.00;  and  for  children  under  16,  from  40  cents  to  70 
cents.  By  1890  men  earned  from  $12  to  f  18  a  week  and  women 
averaged  $7.50.  The  population  of  the  town  kept  pace  with  its 
industrial  growth,  almost  doubling  between  i860  and  1880  and 
increasing  a  full  50  per  cent  between  1880  and  1900  to  18,643. 

The  period  from  i860  to  1900  was  a  time  of  prodigious  growth 
throughout  the  nation  and  in  that  growth  Northampton  more 
than  held  its  own.  There  were  occasional  setbacks  for  industry 
during  those  years,  coinciding  with  country-wide  business  de- 
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pressions.  In  1873  Northampton  was  less  involved  than  most 
places  because  silk,  at  that  time  its  largest  industry,  was  hardly 
affected.  In  1893  came  the  most  serious  recession  with  all  com¬ 
panies  feeling  the  strain.  For  several  years  there  was  wide-spread 
unemployment,  reduction  in  wages,  part-time  operation  of  plants, 
and  in  some  cases  shut-downs  of  several  months’  duration.  The 
greatest  percentage  gain  came  between  1855  and  1865  when  the 
value  of  production  rose  almost  160  per  cent  from  $1,018,480  to 
$2,622,652,  most  of  it  undoubtedly  between  i860  and  1865  under 
the  pressure  of  wartime  needs.  From  1865  to  1875  the  gain  was 
40  per  cent.  In  the  following  years  the  increase  was  much  smaller, 
averaging  14  per  cent  a  decade  to  1 89 1  and  actually  decreasing  for 
a  few  years  thereafter.  In  1896  the  value  of  production  was  less 
than  in  1886.  Not  until  1901  were  full  recovery  and  renewed  ex¬ 
pansion  achieved. 

The  era  here  considered,  1860-1900,  is  notable  in  the  maturing 
of  Northampton  from  a  small  country  town  to  a  distinguished 
city,  cosmopolitan  far  beyond  its  size.  During  this  period  there 
were  established  the  basic  industries  which  in  subsequent  years 
were  the  source  of  its  further  expansion,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
civic,  social,  and  cultural  pattern  of  its  life. 


Chapter  Tnjoenty -Seven 


Hampshire,  Franklin  and  Hampden 

Agricultural  Society 

By  Lilla  Stone  Parsons  and  John  Gordon 


PLANS  for  a  local  Cattle  Show  were  first  drawn  up  in  1 8 1 8; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  following  fall,  October  14-1 5,  1819, 
that  the  first  fair  was  really  held,  on  the  corner  of  Main  and 
King  streets,  the  site  of  the  fairs  for  almost  40  years.  During  those 
years  the  fair  was  held  a  few  tunes  on  the  Bridge  Street  Common, 
and  once  or  twice  in  Greenfield  or  West  Springfield,  thus  making 
good  its  title  of  “The  Three  County  Fair.” 

At  that  time  Northampton  was  a  country  village  with  only 
3500  population.  Main  Street  was  lined  with  many  fine  old  houses 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  original  families;  there  stood  the  handsome 
old  white  church,  the  old  Court  House  and  Town  Hall  and  a  few 
shops.  This  was  before  the  days  of  railroads.  Travel  was  by  stage¬ 
coach,  three  or  four  coaches  arriving  daily  at  the  old  tavern 
standing  on  the  site  of  our  present  Draper  Hotel.  Freight  came  up 
the  river  in  flat  boats,  the  War  of  1812  was  hardly  over,  and  In¬ 
dian  warfare  was  still  a  memory  in  the  minds  of  many  living. 

In  these  simple  surroundings  arose  the  idea  of  the  agricultural 
fair,  an  effort  to  improve  the  work  and  profits  of  the  farmers.  At 
that  time  probably  95  per  cent  of  the  people  in  Northampton 
were  so  employed.  At  these  early  fairs  the  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  were  shown  on  Main  Street  and  “articles  of  domestic  manu¬ 
facture”  were  displayed  in  the  Town  Hall.  On  the  second  day  of 
the  fair,  a  band  led  the  way  down  Pleasant  Street  to  the  meadows 
where  plowing  matches  were  the  event  of  the  morning.  This  was 
followed  by  a  dinner  in  one  of  the  old  taverns  and  public  exer¬ 
cises  in  the  old  church  where  the  famous  orators  of  the  day  held 
forth.  Noah  Webster,  Edward  Everett,  Isaac  Bates,  and  Rufus 
Choate  were  among  the  earlier  orators  who  held  the  crowd  spell¬ 
bound. 
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The  Gothic  Seminary  housed  in  turn  many  of  the  Town’s  famous 

Schools 


The  Northampton  High  School 


The  Great  Bank  Robbery:  Rendezvous  of  the  Robbers  (upper  left);  Residence  of  Cashier  (center);  Intimidating  In¬ 
mates  (upper  right);  Getting  “Combination”  (lower  right);  Kit  of  Tools  (lower  left);  inside  (lower  center)  and  out¬ 
side  (middle  right)  of  Bank 
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The  first  president  was  Judge  Joseph  Lyman,  father  of  the  man 
who  gave  Northampton  its  Academy  of  Music;  the  first  vice- 
president  was  Noah  Webster,  compiler  of  the  dictionary.  A 
framed  copy  of  the  first  premium  list  still  hangs  in  Lawyer  A.  D. 
Morse’s  office.  It  totaled  I275.  Prizes  were  offered  for  best  milch 
cows,  best  oxen,  etc.,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  different 
breeds  of  cattle  now  so  important.  There  were  no  prizes  offered 
for  fruit  or  vegetables;  but  prizes  were  given  for  best  woolen 
cloth,  linen,  etc.  Those  were  the  days  of  spinning  wheels  in  every 
home.  At  first  many  prizes  were  given  in  silverware,  generally 
adorned  with  a  sheaf  of  wheat  and  the  initials  “H.  F.  &  H.  Agri. 
Soc.”  There  are  homes  in  this  county  today  where  this  silver¬ 
ware  can  still  be  seen,  won  by  those  capable  men  and  women  of 
130  years  ago. 

In  1 847  there  was  the  largest  exhibit  of  live  stock  ever  seen  at  a 
local  fair,  300  head  horned  cattle,  96  horses,  many  of  them  Mor¬ 
gans,  and  1 7  2  yoke  of  working  oxen.  What  a  sight  if  we  could  see 
that  many  yoke  of  oxen  on  Main  Street  today!  They  might  hold 
up  traffic;  but  they  certainly  would  arouse  more  excitement  than 
double  that  number  of  automobiles. 

In  1856  the  Main  Street  location  was  no  longer  possible,  and 
the  officers  of  the  fair  bought  15  acres  of  land  on  North  Street, 
built  a  half-mile  track,  a  small  grandstand,  and  a  wooden  fence 
enclosing  part  of  the  grounds.  The  total  expense  was  $4461,  a 
huge  debt  for  a  society  that  had  never  before  charged  any  admis¬ 
sion,  and  only  asked  10  cents  now.  Horse  racing,  as  a  fair  attrac¬ 
tion,  began  with  the  building  of  the  new  track.  Races  were  be¬ 
tween  local  horses,  driven  by  local  men  riding  in  high  wheel 
wooden  sulkies.  After  a  few  years  a  small  exhibition  hall  was  built 
to  house  the  “articles  of  domestic  manufacture,”  also  displays  of 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers.  This  hall  lasted  only  a  short  time, 
being  blown  down  in  the  hurricane  of  1878.  Premium  lists  in 
1850-60  now  begin  to  mention  different  breeds  of  cattle,  Ayr- 
shires  appearing  first,  followed  by  Durhams  and  Herefords;  but 
the  popular  Jerseys  and  Holsteins  of  today  do  not  appear  for 
some  years.  Prizes  for  fruit  or  vegetables  first  appear  in  1850.  By 
Civil  War  days  people  were  experimenting  with  many  varieties 
of  apples  and  pears.  In  1856  one  person  entered  22  varieties  of 
pears  and  34  varieties  of  apples.  Probably  no  person  in  the  Valley 
could  do  that  today.  In  the  Woman’s  Department  there  were 
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similar  changes.  Women  no  longer  wove  linen  and  woolen  cloths. 
In  the  ’6o’s  they  entered  rag  carpets,  straw  bonnets,  wax  flowers, 
as  evidence  of  their  skill.  Canned  goods  first  appear  in  1866,  soon 
after  the  first  Mason  glass  jars  made  their  appearance.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  hall  on  North  Street  the  exhibits  returned  to 
Main  Street  and  were  shown  on  the  second  floor  of  the  City  Hall. 
This  location  proved  more  convenient  for  spectators  and  exhibi¬ 
tors  alike;  but  holding  the  fair  in  two  such  widely  separated 
locations  began  to  be  disastrous,  even  though  the  admission  was 
now  20  cents  and  the  grandstand  now  cost  10  cents. 

The  coming  of  horse  racing  ended  the  old  plowing  matches, 
followed  by  formal  dinners  and  oratory.  Horse  racing  grew 
steadily  more  popular.  The  Northampton  Driving  Park  Associa¬ 
tion  had  built  a  half-mile  track  and  small  grandstand  surrounded 
by  a  high  wooden  fence  on  Fair  Street.  This  location  was  much 
more  central  than  North  Street.  The  Three  County  Fair  direc¬ 
tors  rented  the  Driving  Park  grounds  for  a  year  or  so  at  f  100  per 
year,  and  finally  bought  out  the  Driving  Park  Association.  At  first 
there  were  only  a  few  acres,  but  gradually  the  Fair  Association 
increased  its  holdings  until  now  they  own  22  acres.  They  have  8 
large  buildings,  5  smaller  ones,  sheds  for  350  horses,  and  value 
their  holdings  at  $150,000. 

An  exhibition  hall  was  the  first  building  erected,  followed  by 
horse  and  cattle  sheds,  merchants’  building,  automobile  building, 
youth’s  building,  poultry  house,  etc.  During  the  years,  fire,  floods, 
and  wind  have  damaged  the  buildings  many  times.  After  the  flood 
in  1927  and  again  in  1936  the  loss  was  so  great  that  many  felt  the 
Fair  could  not  go  on.  Work  bees,  special  fund-raising  drives,  and 
the  sale  of  season  tickets  helped  out  in  some  of  these  crucial  years. 
One  summer  the  Fair  ran  “The  Pageant  of  the  Road,”  written 
and  directed  by  Mrs.  Clifton  Johnson  and  presented  on  two  nights 
in  June.  This  made  a  good  sum  in  a  year  when  it  was  badly  needed. 

From  1900  to  1915  the  Three  County  Fair,  in  cooperation  with 
Granges  and  Farmers  Clubs,  ran  one  or  two  Farmers  Institutes 
every  winter,  in  different  towns  of  the  county.  These  meetings 
were  largely  attended,  and  a  great  help  in  advancing  the  new 
ideas  in  agriculture.  With  the  beginning  of  county  extension 
work  in  1915,  these  Farmers  Institutes  were  abandoned.  But  the 
Extension  Service  has  always  been  of  great  help  with  all  Fair 
problems,  and  by  1 9 1 7  its  work  with  boys  and  girls  clubs  had  be- 
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come  so  popular,  that  the  Fair  erected  a  Youth’s  Building  for  their 
exhibits.  Every  year  since,  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  exhibits.  The  work  to  keep  boys  and  girls  interested  in  agri¬ 
culture  is  probably  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  present 
program. 

During  the  years,  the  public  has  enjoyed  widely  differing 
forms  of  entertainment.  Those  first  plowing  matches  and  long 
orations  would  not  draw  much  of  a  crowd  today.  Since  those 
days,  we  have  had  firemen’s  musters,  tugs  of  war,  football  games, 
balloon  ascensions,  log  chopping,  troops  of  U.S.  cavalry,  horse 
shows,  track  meets,  square  dances,  bicycle  races,  auto-wagon 
races,  fife  and  drum  contests,  fireworks,  and  once  a  wedding.  The 
first  board  of  directors  who  proposed  some  form  of  evening  en¬ 
tertainment  cautiously  voted  a  few  dollars  for  fireworks.  Today 
the  Fair  spends  $7500  for  entertainment,  excluding  racing  ex¬ 
pense. 

After  a  disastrous  1941  season,  during  which  it  rained  all  four 
dates  of  the  scheduled  event,  the  rebirth  and  modern  era  of  the 
Three  County  Fair  came  in  1942  when  voters  of  Hampshire 
County  authorized  pari-mutuel  wagering  in  connection  with  run¬ 
ning  horse  races.  Extensive  reconstruction  of  the  racing  plant  was 
required  to  add  the  money-making,  crowd-drawing  races  to  the 
Eair  program.  For  over  a  century  the  Fair  had  always  been  held 
the  first  week  in  October.  At  this  1943  Fair  the  date  was  shifted 
to  Labor  Day  week.  Since  then,  only  once  in  the  past  ten  years 
has  inclement  weather  interfered  with  the  program.  Through  the 
income  from  pari-mutuel  racing,  indebtedness  has  been  paid  off 
and  the  grounds  and  building  facilities  greatly  expanded.  Even 
the  race  track  was  figuratively  picked  up  and  moved  back  from 
the  grandstand  to  make  room  for  the  thousands  who  now  visit 
the  Fair  daily  to  witness  the  sport  of  kings. 

The  new  income  made  possible  construction  of  new,  long- 
needed  cattle  barns,  improvements  to  existing  buildings,  construc¬ 
tion  of  new  ones,  and  a  resumption  of  the  old  time  “plowing  con¬ 
tests”  in  a  modern  setting  and  in  a  modern  version.  They  are  now 
the  oxen  and  horse  drawing  contests,  which  are  staged  three  days 
of  the  Fair  under  direction  of  W.  Briceland  Nash,  current  presi¬ 
dent,  contests  which  have  grown  to  a  New  England  champion¬ 
ship  stature.  The  modern  version  of  the  Fair  also  provides  literally 
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a  Children’s  Day,  with  the  Kiddieland  feature  taking  on  added 
size  and  importance  each  year. 

In  conclusion,  horse  racing,  a  prime  requisite  of  the  Fair  in  the 
early  days,  which  gradually  faded  from  the  picture,  has  now 
come  back  in  modern  dress,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  blood 
transfusion  needed  by  the  oldest  fair  in  the  United  States  to  as¬ 
sure  its  continued  longevity  and  another  135  years  of  service  to 
Hampshire  County  agriculture  and  farmers. 


Chapter  Twenty -Eight 


Banks  and  the  Great  Northampton 


By  Isabel  A.  Holden 


IN  1803  Northampton  was  a  thriving,  growing  community. 
A  sawmill,  papermill,  pottery  works,  rope  walk,  the  spinning 
and  weaving  of  duck  canvas,  and  a  broom  factory  nearby 
made  up  the  industrial  life,  and  extensive  farming  outside  the 
town  made  it  an  important  agricultural  center  for  this  section. 
The  coaches  stopped  on  their  way  west  from  Boston  and  north 
from  Springfield.  These  favorable  economic  conditions  caused 
several  outstanding  men  to  petition  the  state  for  a  bank  charter. 
Among  them  was  Levi  Shepherd,  who  owned  the  rope  walk  and 
canvas  factory  and  whose  son  Thomas  later  became  involved  in 
the  canal  and  was  the  first  person  to  build  on  Round  Hill.  Oliver 
Smith,  later  responsible  for  the  Smith  Charities,  was  also  a  peti¬ 
tioner. 

In  January  of  that  year  a  long  article  on  the  merits  of  banking 
was  published  anonymously  in  the  Gazette.  It  ended  with  a  dra¬ 
matic  simile  which,  supposedly,  would  really  strike  home:  “In 
short,  a  Bank,  like  our  own  majestic  river,  would  by  its  periodic 
overflowing  remove  every  obstruction,  carry  down  its  current 
every  nuisance,  and  deposit  a  soil  whose  product  would  be  rich 
and  luxuriant.” 

Consequently,  2 1  years  after  the  establishment  in  Philadelphia 
of  the  first  bank  in  the  United  States,  the  first  bank  in  the  three 
river  counties  was  started  in  Northampton.  It  lived  to  the  end  of 
its  charter  in  1810  when  it  was  discontinued  in  a  climactic  snarl 
of  affairs  which  the  newspapers  of  the  period  intimated  would 
take  a  long  time  to  straighten  out.  It  was  superseded  in  1813  by 
the  Hampshire  Bank  with  several  directors  from  the  original  in¬ 
stitution.  This,  in  1837,  merged  into  the  Northampton  Bank, 
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which  had  been  founded  in  1833,  and,  as  Northampton  National 
Bank,  continues  as  the  oldest  bank  in  the  city.  Henry  Gere  in  his 
reminiscences  speaks  of  the  man  who  was,  for  many  years,  the 
“Old  Bank’s”  president.  “Deacon  Eliphalet  Williams  as  he  came 
along  down  King  Street  in  the  morning,  swinging  the  big  key  to 
the  bank  vault,  was  also  a  striking  and  familiar  sight.  The  key  was 
tied  at  the  end  of  a  short  stick,  for  convenience  of  handling,  and 
the  stalwart  president  would  occasionally  give  it  a  whirling,  sum¬ 
mersault  motion,  by  way  of  entertainment  for  himself,  no  doubt, 
and  possibly  to  check  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  might  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  burglarious  intentions.  Deacon  Williams  was  accustomed 
to  ask  those  who  applied  at  the  bank  for  loans  ‘what  use  they  were 
going  to  make  of  the  money?  ’  Sometimes  this  gave  offense  to  the 
customer,  but  complaining  availed  not,  for  the  Deacon  was  master 
of  the  loan  situation.” 

The  Northampton  Institution  for  Savings,  the  first  savings 
bank  of  the  town,  was  granted  a  charter  in  1842.  Its  incorporators 
were  public-spirited  men  whose  names  are  closely  associated  with 
the  town.  Among  them  were  Charles  P.  Huntington,  the  first 
president,  Jonathan  Hunt  Butler,  Dr.  Benjamin  Barrett,  and  Sam¬ 
uel  Hinckley.  It  was  specified  in  the  by-laws  that  the  office  “shall 
be  kept  in  some  central  place.”  This,  for  10  years,  was  the  office 
of  the  treasurer.  Dr.  Barrett.  The  next  location  was  an  upstairs 
room  on  Pleasant  Street  and  from  there  it  moved  to  the  corner  of 
Center  and  Main  Streets,  the  present  location  of  the  Cooperative 
Bank,  where  its  vault  rested  immediately  above  that  of  the  North¬ 
ampton  Bank  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Robbery.  The  present 
building  was  erected  in  1914. 

As  the  town  grew  there  also  grew  opportunity  for  another 
commercial  bank,  and  in  1 848  the  Holyoke  Bank  was  started  by 
men  whose  names  are  built  into  the  town:  Hayden,  Williston, 
and  Clarke.  However,  they  had  their  troubles  and  in  1864  the 
bank  was  reorganized  under  the  new  National  Bank  Act  as  a  na¬ 
tional  bank  and  changed  its  name  to  The  First  National  Bank.  It 
was  first  located  on  the  southwest  corner  of  King  and  Main 
Streets  but  soon  moved  to  its  present  location  where  it  shared  a 
building  with  the  Post  Office,  the  Nonotuck  Savings  Bank,  and 
the  Northampton  Commercial  College. 

The  Bank  Act  encouraged  in  1 864  the  opening  of  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  County  National  Bank  which  enjoyed  a  brief  and  apparently 
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prosperous  life  conducting  business  in  the  same  room  with  the 
Hampshire  Savings  Bank  (started  a  few  years  later)  under  the 
same  president,  Lewis  Warner.  The  arrangement  was  disastrous, 
however,  as  it  developed  when  Mr.  Warner  suddenly  left  town 
in  1898.  He  had  been  taking  cash  and  juggling  accounts  between 
the  two  banks  for  over  30  years  but  he  had  such  a  reputation  for 
generosity  that  the  townspeople  found  it  hard  to  be  angry.  News¬ 
papers  in  other  towns  in  the  valley  declared  that  all  moral  values 
in  Northampton  must  be  dead  to  judge  from  the  reluctance 
shown  by  the  Gazette  to  condemn  the  banker.  It  had,  ironically, 
previously  been  said  that  the  bank  “enjoyed,  as  it  deserves,  the 
unbounded  confidence  of  the  community.”  The  minute  coverage 
of  the  case  for  months  in  the  newspapers  indicates  what  a  paralyz¬ 
ing  shock  the  whole  affair  was. 

The  commercial  part  of  the  banks  was  reorganized  as  the 
Hampshire  County  Trust  Company,  always  known  as  the  White 
Bank  because  of  the  color  of  the  building.  In  1930  an  unscrupu¬ 
lous  officer,  following  too  closely  in  Mr.  Warner’s  footsteps,  was 
found  to  have  taken  large  sums  from  the  bank.  This  started  a  run 
by  the  depositors  which  forced  it  to  close. 

Shortly  after  the  collapse  of  the  Hampshire  Savings  Bank  a 
group  of  its  depositors  met  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  organizing 
a  new  savings  bank.  This  they  eventually  did  and  in  1899  the 
Nonotuck  Savings  Bank  opened  for  business  as  a  mutual  savings 
bank. 

The  Florence  Savings  Bank,  started  in  1873,  illustrates  clearly 
the  original  philanthropic  purpose  of  savings  banks  in  that  the 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  church.  Rev.  F.  W.  Bishop,  was  given 
credit  for  the  bank’s  establishment.  Men  who  led  in  the  business 
life  of  the  town  petitioned  for  the  incorporation  of  the  “Work¬ 
ingmen’s  Savings  Bank  of  Florence.”  Alfred  T.  Lilly,  whose 
name  is  connected  particularly  with  the  educational  activities  to 
which  he  left  his  fortune,  was  the  first  president.  From  1880  until 
1918  the  bank  had  three  women  serving  successively  as  treasurer 
and  the  bank’s  own  historical  record  graciously  credits  much  of 
the  institution’s  success  to  these  “kindly,  considerate,  and  courte¬ 
ous  ladies.” 

The  Cooperative  Bank,  chartered  in  1 899,  opened  at  the  office 
of  its  secretary,  Herbert  R.  Graves,  at  4  Bridge  Street.  Mr. 
Graves  and  the  first  president  of  the  bank,  Mr.  E.  C.  Davis,  were 
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officers  for  over  50  years,  a  precedent  faithfully  followed  by  Mr. 
L.  L.  Campbell  who  served  as  president  until  his  death,  last  year, 
in  his  nineties. 

Even  a  banker  realizes,  sadly,  that  banks  only  make  interesting 
news  to  the  general  public  when  something  goes  wrong.  In  this 
respect  Northampton  has  really  made  news  of  national  interest. 
The  biggest  bank  robbery  in  the  history  of  American  banking 
took  place  here  almost  75  years  ago  and,  until  the  inside  job  done 
on  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  in  1950,  there  had  been 
nothing  comparable  to  the  Northampton  National  Bank  case. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  January  25,  1876,  Northampton  was 
startled  and  deeply  shocked  to  learn  that  during  the  night  the  Old 
Bank,  as  the  Northampton  National  Bank  was  commonly  called, 
had  been  broken  into.  Whether  or  not  it  had  been  robbed  no  one 
knew,  nor  was  to  know  all  during  a  long  day  of  agonizing  suspense 
while  experts  were  awaited  to  open  the  jammed  vault  door.  As  a 
contemporary  account  expressed  it:  “The  bold  attack  upon  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  institution  in  our  valley  was  the  theme 
upon  every  tongue.”  The  affair  was  made  additionally  shocking 
by  the  news  that  the  cashier  of  the  bank,  John  Whittelsey,  had 
been  attacked  in  his  bed  at  midnight  and  tortured  until  he  yielded 
his  key  and  the  combination  of  the  vault. 

Late  at  night  seven  men  wearing  long  dusters,  masks,  over¬ 
shoes,  and  gloves  had  entered  Whittelsey’s  home  on  Elm  Street, 
smashed  down  the  doors  to  the  bedrooms  and  tied  up  all  seven 
members  of  the  household.  This  was  done  by  the  narrowly  di¬ 
rected  light  of  dark  lanterns.  The  ladies  found  the  robbers  courte¬ 
ous  with  the  exception  of  the  one  who  threatened  the  Irish  maid 
with  a  pistol  and  frightened  her  almost  to  hysterics.  Mrs.  Whittel¬ 
sey,  according  to  all  reports,  kept  very  cool,  pleading  with  the 
robbers  to  treat  her  husband  humanely,  inquiring  into  the  domes¬ 
tic  situation  and  habits  of  the  masked  man  who  took  charge  of 
her  and  trying  to  arouse  his  better  nature  by  stroking  his  wrist  in 
a  gentle,  placating  fashion.  Court  records  show  that  he  was  not 
unappreciative  of  her  efforts.  Everyone  was  instructed  to  dress 
and  the  ladies  were  warned  to  put  on  extra  stockings  so  that  the 
ropes  they  were  to  be  bound  with  wouldn’t  cut  their  legs.  One 
robber  obligingly  searched  bureau  drawers  for  more  stockings. 

After  everyone  was  dressed  Mr.  Whittelsey  was  taken  down¬ 
stairs  and  two  of  the  masked  men  told  him  he  must  give  up  the 
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bank  key  and  the  combination  of  the  vault.  This  he  refused  to  do. 
He  was  threatened  with  a  horse  pistol  and  jabbed  in  the  chest  with 
a  large,  sharp  lead  pencil  until  he  complied  with  a  combination. 
It  wasn’t  the  right  one  as  the  burglars  discovered  when  they  asked 
him  to  repeat  it  and  he  couldn’t.  This  went  on  with  various  threats 
until  they  got  the  right  numbers.  Mr.  Whittelsey  felt  reasonably 
confident  that,  even  with  the  right  combination,  they  couldn’t 
open  the  vault  as  it  was  necessary  to  use  four  different  keys  in 
order  to  get  the  dials  to  work.  He  told  the  men  it  was  useless  with¬ 
out  the  keys  but  they  said  they’d  take  care  of  that.  Almost  as  an 
afterthought  Mr.  Whittelsey’s  gold  watch  and  chain  were  taken, 
which  upset  him  very  much. 

At  4  o’clock  in  the  morning  all  but  two  or  three  of  the  men 
left  the  house  leaving  the  others  to  guard  the  captives.  Just  before 
6  o’clock,  in  time  to  catch  the  first  train  to  Springfield,  the  re¬ 
maining  men  left  the  house  with  everyone  in  it  securely  bound 
and  gagged  and  tied  to  the  beds.  Mrs.  Whittelsey  shortly  worked 
her  way  free  and  screamed  out  the  window  for  help. 

Within  a  very  few  days  it  was  known  that  all  of  the  men  had 
probably  departed  by  way  of  Springfield  as  a  livery  stable  there 
had  rented  out  a  team  to  go  to  Holyoke  the  evening  of  the  24th 
but  the  horses  came  back  in  such  a  condition  that  the  owner  knew 
they  had  been  much  farther.  They  just  lay  down,  he  said,  and 
wouldn’t  get  up  all  day.  It  was  assumed  that  the  men  who  actually 
carried  out  the  robbery  left  with  the  horses  before  the  morning 
train. 

Although  Mr.  Whittelsey,  Oscar  Edwards,  president  of  the 
bank,  and  James  Warriner,  vice-president,  felt  that  there  was  a 
strong  possibility  that  the  vault  had  not  been  robbed,  their  opti¬ 
mism  didn’t  make  the  day’s  wait  any  easier.  It  had  been  necessary 
to  telegraph  the  firm  of  Herring  and  Co.,  makers  of  the  vault  in 
New  York,  for  a  man  to  open  it  and  the  firm  had  telegraphed 
their  representative,  William  Edson,  who  was  in  Connecticut, 
also  to  proceed  to  Northampton  in  case  he  could  be  of  assistance. 
They  both  arrived  late  in  the  evening  and  the  vault  was  opened  by 
midnight.  Only  then  was  the  staggering  truth  made  known,  that 
the  bank  and  its  depositors  had  been  robbed  of  about  one  and  one 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  worth  of  cash,  bonds,  certificates,  and 
other  securities. 

By  a  coincidence  which  would  hardly  be  credible  in  a  mystery 
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story,  a  strange  discovery  had  been  made  in  the  Bridge  Street 
School,  next  to  the  cemetery,  just  the  day  before  the  robbery.  A 
boy  attending  school  there  had  been  asked  to  go  into  the  attic  to 
fix  the  ventilator  cord  which  had  become  unfastened.  While 
doing  this  he  had  noticed,  by  the  light  of  his  lantern,  two  pieces 
of  money.  He  was  so  pleased  by  this  fortune  that  he  asked  permis¬ 
sion  to  return  to  the  attic  after  school  to  see  if  he  could  find  any 
more. 

After  school  that  afternoon  he  found  a  surprising  lot  of  things 
and  the  Deputy  Sheriff  took  over.  There  were  provisions,  blan¬ 
kets,  clothing,  rope,  tools,  whiskey  bottles,  a  sandwich  bag  printed 
with  the  name  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail¬ 
road  and  a  December  copy  of  the  Neon  York  Sim.  From  the  day 
of  the  robbery  on,  it  was  assumed  that  this  spot  had  been  the 
hideout  for  the  bank  robbers.  Judging  by  the  aged  appearance  of 
some  of  the  food  it  looked  as  though  the  robbery  had  been 
planned  over  a  period  of  many  weeks. 

As  a  great  deal  of  the  stolen  wealth  was  in  the  form  of  bonds 
and  securities  which  the  robbers  could  not  convert  into  cash,  but 
which  the  rightful  owners  could  in  no  way  duplicate,  the  bank 
was  not  unprepared  for  the  opening  of  secret  negotiations  which 
started  in  February,  a  month  after  the  robbery.  All  the  letters  to 
the  bank  suggesting  terms  of  ransom  for  the  securities  were  block 
printed  on  unidentifiable  stationery  and  it  was  requested  that 
answers  be  printed  in  the  Nenjo  York  Herald  personal  column. 
By  this  time  the  bank  had  hired  Pinkerton’s  Detective  Agency 
(“We  Never  Sleep”)  to  try  to  track  down  the  criminals  who, 
judging  from  the  following  letter,  were  confident  of  their  own 
success  and  security. 

To  the  Directors  Northampton  National  Bank:— When  you  are 
satisfied  with  detective  skill  you  can  make  a  proposition  to  us,  the 
holders,  and  if  you  are  liberal  we  may  be  able  to  do  business  with  you. 
If  you  entertain  any  such  ideas  please  insert  a  personal  in  the  New 
York  Herald.  Address  to  XXX,  and  sign  “Rufus,”  to  which  due  at¬ 
tention  will  be  paid.  To  satisfy  you  that  we  do  hold  papers,  we  send 
you  a  couple  of  pieces. 

Enclosed  were  two  stock  certificates  owned  by  a  private  deposi¬ 
tor. 

As  the  bank  did  not  want  to  enter  into  such  negotiations  the 
matter  was  left  to  the  detectives.  In  October,  seven  months  later, 
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the  robbers  again  tried  to  persuade  the  bank  to  buy  back  its  prop¬ 
erty  and  that  of  its  depositors.  A  second  letter  arrived  which 
opened  with  the  statement  that  “doubtless  you  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  annoyed  by  importunate  brokers  and  others;  so  have 
we,  and  that  this  may  cease  we  presume  to  address  a  few  lines.” 
Apparently  many  people  had  the  idea  that  negotiating  between 
the  two  parties  would  be  a  profitable  business. 

The  bank  answered  this  letter  in  the  columns  of  the  Herald 
and  in  response  received  information  that  the  securities  would  be 
returned  for  $150,000.  This  price  the  bank  refused  to  consider. 
From  testimony  given  later  at  the  trial  of  the  robbers  it  was 
learned  that,  on  receipt  of  the  bank’s  refusal,  the  key  man  of  the 
gang  had  said  with  complete  lack  of  conscious  irony,  “These 
people  want  their  property  but  they  don’t  want  to  pay  anything 
for  it.” 

The  town  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  investigations  that  were 
going  on  but  the  Pinkerton  sleepless  eye  was  busy  and,  in  March 
of  1876,  was  given  invaluable  aid  by  a  member  of  the  robbers’ 
gang.  This  man  was  angry  at  the  treatment  the  gang  was  giving 
him;  they  distrusted  him  and  accused  him  of  giving  away  their 
game.  He  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  one  professional  thief 
in  New  York  had  told  him  that  “there  isn’t  an  old  knuckmoll  in 
New  York  who  doesn’t  know  all  about  the  Northampton  rob¬ 
bery.”  He  was  also  influenced  by  the  knowledge  that  he  would 
not  only  go  free  himself  but  would  probably  get  a  substantial  re¬ 
ward. 

A  young  clerk  of  the  bank  was  not  alone  in  being  puzzled  over 
two  related  details  of  the  robbery.  The  first  was  that  he  and  one 
other  man  had  had  complementary  knowledge  of  the  vault’s  com¬ 
binations;  both  men  had  to  be  on  hand  to  operate  the  dials.  Shortly 
before  the  robbery  the  representative  of  Herring  and  Co.,  Wil¬ 
liam  Edson,  had  suggested  to  the  bank  that  the  entire  combina¬ 
tion  should  be  in  the  safekeeping  of  an  older  man.  This  sugges¬ 
tion  was  carried  out,  to  the  clerk’s  pique,  and  Mr.  Whittelsey  was 
made  solely  responsible.  The  other  detail  was  that  the  four  keys 
thought  necessary  to  engage  the  vault’s  mechanism  with  the  com¬ 
bination  dials  had  not  been  available  to  the  robbers  the  night  of 
the  robbery.  It  was  recalled  that  in  November  Mr.  Edson  had 
come  to  Northampton  to  see  about  vault  doors  for  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  and  had  stopped  in  at  the  Old  Bank  to  see  how  things 
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were  going.  Mr.  Warriner,  vice-president,  said  that  vault  keys 
seemed  a  bit  tight  in  the  locks  so  Mr.  Edson  retired  alone  with  the 
keys  to  the  directors’  room  where  he  filed  them  down  to  an  easier 
fitting  size. 

It  was  not  until  June,  1877,  ^^at  the  case  was  brought  to  trial 
here  in  Northampton  before  a  packed  court.  The  record  states 
more  than  once,  as  if  surprised,  that  attendance  in  court  consisted 
of  at  least  as  many  women  as  men.  The  state’s  case  was  based  on 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Edson,  technical  advisor  of  the  bank  rob¬ 
bers’  gang  and  employee  of  Herring  and  Co.  He  had  turned  state’s 
evidence  more  than  a  year  before  the  trial.  His  damning  informa¬ 
tion  was  backed  by  evidence  procured  by  Pinkerton’s  from  all 
over  the  country  as  well  as  local  witnesses  and  the  family  of  Mr. 
Whittelsey.  That  the  family  remembered  sizes,  shapes,  voices,  and 
characteristics  was  not  surprising  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  seven 
adult  members  of  the  house  were  for  the  most  part  intelligent 
people  who  had  had  a  long  and  trying  visit  from  the  burglars.  The 
prosecution  argued  that  impressions  made  under  circumstances 
of  great  nervous  tension  were  clear  and  indelible;  the  defense 
argued  that  impressions  gathered  under  strain  were  obviously 
quite  unreliable. 

It  developed  that  the  gang,  headed  by  two  ex-convicts,  Scott 
and  Dunlap,  had  participated  in  quite  a  number  of  large  bank 
robberies  in  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania.  They  had 
heard  that  the  bank  on  Nantucket  was  a  good  prospect  and  conse¬ 
quently  had  persuaded  an  old  sea  captain  whom  they  had  met  in 
New  York  to  pilot  them  out  to  Nantucket  and  back  in  return  for 
a  share  of  the  spoils.  However,  the  trip  up  the  Long  Island  Sound 
grew  so  painfully  rough  off  Block  Island  that  the  only  man  in  the 
party  who  wasn’t  “fearfully  seasick”  was  the  captain.  No  one  else 
on  board  knew  one  rope  from  another.  When  they  reached 
Greenport,  Long  Island,  they  all  left  the  captain  to  “take  care  of 
himself  and  the  vessel”  and  returned  to  New  York. 

Scott  and  Dunlap  were  intelligent,  strong,  healthy,  and  imagi¬ 
native  men.  Never,  in  their  robberies,  had  they  left  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  law  to  catch  up  with  them.  Getting  Edson  had  been 
good  business  for  them  as  he,  in  his  position  as  representative  of  a 
vault  company,  had  been  able  to  spot  “weak  banks”  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Northampton  Bank,  make  wax  impressions  of  vital 
keys  and  give  advice  which  weakened  the  security  of  the  bank. 
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He  had  been  able  to  tell  his  colleagues  about  all  kinds  of  locks  and 
coach  them  in  taking  them  apart.  He  had  also  supplied  them  with 
an  air  pump  belonging  to  his  employers  which  made  it  possible 
to  blow  up  a  vault  from  the  inside.  This  Scott  and  Dunlap  used 
with  great  success. 

As  the  story  unfolded  in  the  courthouse  the  record  occasionally 
mentions  the  response  of  the  spectators  in  parentheses:  (Sensa¬ 
tion)  or,  after  the  prosecuting  attorney  had  announced  that  “Even 
Divinity  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,”  (Profound  Sen¬ 
sation)  . 

The  bulk  of  the  bank’s  belongings  had  been  taken  in  pillow¬ 
cases  to  the  Bridge  Street  schoolhouse,  via  a  vault,  fittingly 
enough,  in  the  Bridge  Street  burying  ground.  It  was  buried  under 
a  platform  in  the  school  and  some  months  later  removed  to  New 
York.  Edson  went  free  and  Scott  and  Dunlap  were  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  20  years  of  hard  labor  and  one  day  of  solitary 
confinement.  They  were  taken,  manacled,  to  Boston  where  they 
were  “deprived  of  their  luxuriant  and  fashionably  cultivated  mus¬ 
taches  and  whiskers”  before  being  removed  to  Concord  state 
prison.  When  they  left  Northampton  and  its  jail  thousands  of 
people  were  on  hand  to  see  them  go  and  at  every  station  down  the 
line  eager  crowds  gathered.  The  prisoners  had  left  handsome  gifts 
with  the  local  jailors  and  had  also,  apparently,  left  quite  cheerful 
and  friendly  feelings  among  Northampton  residents. 

While  in  the  city  jail  they  had  been  very  frank  and  open  and, 
among  other  things,  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  original  intention 
had  been  to  rob  the  First  National  Bank  by  blowing  up  its  vault. 
However,  the  officers  of  that  bank  had  insisted  that  Edson  have 
special  rubber  packing  put  around  the  vault  doors.  Edson  as¬ 
sured  them  that  this  was  not  usual  or  necessary  but  the  bank  had 
had  its  way  and,  quite  unwittingly,  they  made  their  vault  secure 
against  the  burglars’  air  pump. 

In  the  files  of  the  Northampton  National  Bank  are  letters  show¬ 
ing  that  three  or  four  years  after  the  sentence  had  been  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  bank’s  securities  had  not  yet  been  returned.  Ne¬ 
gotiators  for  the  bank  turned  out  to  be  following  the  advice  of 
false  “fences”  and  Scott  and  Dunlap,  interviewed  in  prison,  would 
give  no  information  other  than  that  no  one  else  had  authority  to 
speak  for  them.  Finally  they  decided  it  might  be  to  their  advan¬ 
tage,  and  it  couldn’t  be  to  their  disadvantage,  to  return  all  of  the 
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property.  The  rest  of  the  gang  had  been  living  comfortably  on 
the  negotiable  parts  of  it  for  5  years  when  Scott,  by  threatening 
exposure,  made  them  return  everything  that  was  left. 

Mr.  Whittelsey’s  watch  was  miraculously  found,  very  soon 
after  its  theft,  wrapped  in  a  silk  cap  under  the  freight  platform 
of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  in  Springfield. 


Chapter  Twenty -Nine 


Manufaauring  in  Northampton 

1900-1952 

By  Esther  Lowenthal 


Manufacturing  in  Northampton  since  1900  con¬ 
cerns  the  working  life  of  a  small  area  in  a  prodigious 
half  century.  During  these  years  industry  everywhere 
was  shaken  by  the  two  World  Wars  and  the  Great  Depression 
which  came  between  them.  To  these  universal  catastrophes 
Northampton  added  a  spectacular  change  of  its  own  in  the  rise 
and  decline  of  its  silk  industry.  Nevertheless  at  the  end  of  50  years 
which  one  may  well  call  turbulent,  Northampton  has  gained 
more  than  10,000  in  population  (17.2  per  cent  in  the  decade  end¬ 
ing  in  1950),  approximately  $8,500,000  in  the  value  of  its  products 
(latest  figure  1947),  and  about  10  per  cent  in  the  number  of  its 
wage-earners.  This  must  be  called  a  good  record  and  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  present  state  of  affairs. 

To  those  who  have  lived  through  these  crises,  the  essential  con¬ 
tinuity  and  adaptability  of  our  economic  life  must  seem  remark¬ 
able.  Yet  this  generally  prosperous  trend  overlays  a  great  amount 
of  change,  of  individual  ups  and  downs.  Fifteen  manufacturing 
corporations  were  listed  in  the  Directory  of  1900;  in  1952  six 
survived  and  this  includes  the  Mt.  Tom  Sulphite  plant.  Three  of 
the  fifteen  companies  were  incorporated  as  early  as  the  1 86o’s:  the 
Williams  Manufacturing  Company  (i860),  the  Nonotuck  Silk 
Company  (1865),  and  the  Florence  Manufacturing  Company, 
later  called  the  Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic  Brush  Company  (1866).  Two 
of  them,  the  Nonotuck  Silk  Company  and  Belding  Brothers  and 
Company  (incorporated  1882)  reported  capitals  of  $1,000,000, 
the  largest  recorded;  the  smallest  capitals  were  the  $6000  of  the 
Pyro-fibrine  Company  (incorporated  1891)  and  the  $15,000  of 
the  Birley  Folding  Box  Company  (incorporated  1896).  These 
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two  small  companies  soon  disappeared;  the  last  Directory  entry 
of  the  Birley  Folding  Box  Company  was  in  1901,  and  the  Pyro- 
fibrine  Company  in  1 909. 

The  closing  of  two  others  of  the  nine  defunct  corporations,  the 
Northampton  Paper  Box  Company  (incorporated  1893),  ^^e 

Williams  Manufacturing  Company,  liquidated  in  1929,  may  be 
associated  with  competition  from  the  large  scale  manufacturers 
of  cartons  which  in  relation,  at  least,  to  the  Williams  Manufac¬ 
turing  Corporation  involved  a  change  in  the  material  and  process 
of  making  containers,  introduced  at  a  time  when  the  local  plant 
was  not  in  a  position  to  add  new  capital.  The  Norwood  Engineer¬ 
ing  Company  (incorporated  1892)  closed  in  1933,  a  depression 
victim  of  the  fall  in  demand  for  its  main  product,  filters  for  the 
paper  mills.  The  old  Rogers  Silver  Company,  bought  by  Oneida, 
Ltd.  ,  in  1929,  was  moved  10  years  later  to  Sherrill,  New  York,  the 
site  of  the  main  factories  of  that  company.  The  Florence  Machine 
Company  which  in  the  course  of  its  history  had  made  sewing 
machines  and  oil  stoves  failed  in  1903;  its  property  is  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  International  Silver  Company.  The  Emery  Wheel 
Company  failed  in  1913,  34  years  after  its  incorporation. 

By  far  the  most  serious  loss  to  Northampton  was  the  decline  of 
the  silk  industry  which  at  one  time  provided  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  total  employment  of  the  area.  Both  the  rise  and  decline  of  this 
industry  show  the  local  impact  of  national  or  rather  international 
forces.  Like  the  weeds  which  we  exterminate  by  over-stimulation, 
the  silk  industry  became  a  victim  of  its  own  prosperity.  The  rise 
of  the  local  mills  to  their  point  of  greatest  activity  in  1920  was 
caused  in  large  part  by  the  first  World  War’s  demand  for,  among 
other  things,  silk  powder  bags.  Exports  nearly  trebled  in  value 
between  1914  and  1917  and  by  1920  the  value  of  the  region’s  silk 
products  was  almost  250  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  1914.  Miss 
Hannay  in  her  Chronicle  of  Industry  on  the  Mill  River ^  describes 
the  search  for  workers  and  the  overtime  such  demand  occasioned. 
It  was  a  current  saying  at  the  time  that  a  silk  knitter  was  the  best 
catch  in  town. 

The  reaction  to  such  obvious  prosperity  was  intense  competi¬ 
tion.  Four  hundred  new  mills  entered  the  industry  and  soon  there 
began  further  pressure  from  the  introduction  of  synthetic  fibres. 
The  drop  in  prices,  the  need  for  economy,  resulted  in  a  series  of 
amalgamations  and  the  eventual  removal  from  the  Northampton 
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area  of  all  its  silk  mills  except  the  throwing  plant  of  the  old  Mc- 
Callum  concern.  The  first  of  the  amalgamations  was  that  of  the 
Nonotuck  Silk  Company  with  the  Brainerd  and  Armstrong  Com¬ 
pany  to  form  the  Corticelli  Silk  Company  (incorporated  in  Con¬ 
necticut  in  192 1 ).  It  was  followed  five  years  later  by  the  fusion  of 
Belding  Brothers  and  Company  and  the  Hemingway  Silk  Com¬ 
pany  also  incorporated  in  Connecticut.  In  1932  these  two  mergers 
were  merged  and  the  Corticelli’s  Northampton  plants  were  closed. 
In  1930  the  McCallum  Company  followed  the  same  pattern  and 
began  a  series  of  combinations  with  outside  interests  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  closing  of  its  Northampton  hosiery  mill  on  West 
Street,  in  1 95  3 .  Thus  the  classical  answer  was  given  to  the  problem 
of  over-expansion.  The  silk  industry  contracted,  eliminated  many 
plants,  and  emerged  with  fewer  and  larger  units.  One  cannot  help 
asking  why  Connecticut  retained  its  mills  when  the  industry  was 
receding  from  Northampton.  Miss  Hannay  points  out  that  rather 
early  in  the  20th  century,  Northampton  became  dependent  on 
outside  capital;  its  silk  mills  were  then  regarded  by  the  dominant 
owners  as  branches  to  be  cut  off  when  the  need  for  pruning  was 
realized. 

It  is  cheerful  now  to  turn  to  the  survivors  of  the  wars  and  the 
depression  and  to  the  newcomers  to  our  city’s  industry.  The  6 
surviving  corporations  listed  according  to  age  are:  the  Pro-Phy- 
Lac-Tic  Brush  Corporation,  the  Florence  Furniture  Company 
(caskets),  the  Clement  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Mt.  Tom 
Sulphite  Company,  the  McCallum  Division  of  the  Claussner  Ho¬ 
siery  Corporation,  and  the  International  Silver  Company.  To  this 
list  of  corporations  must  be  added  the  Northampton  Cutlery 
Company  which,  since  1871,  has  manufactured  tableware,  and 
whose  history  as  a  manufacturing  site  goes  back  to  1 840.  Among 
the  newcomers  are  the  Kollmorgen  Optical  Corporation  (projec¬ 
tion  lenses  for  telescopes,  periscopes,  and  other  precision  instru¬ 
ments),  and  a  large  group  of  smaller  concerns. 

The  cutlery  industry,  which  may  be  called  such  since  we  have 
three  plants,  has  survived  here  through  management’s  alertness 
and  search  for  efficiency.  Miss  Hannay  reports  that  in  the  decade 
1920-30,  output  was  increased  by  one  third,  produced  by  one  half 

the  former  number  of  workers. 

The  state  of  manufacturing  in  Northampton  today  may  be 
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seen  in  the  statistics  of  employment  compiled  from  figures  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  There  are  today: 


7  concerns  employing  from  5  to 
9  concerns  employing  from  10  to 
4  concerns  employing  from  40  to 
6  concerns  employing  from  100  to 
I  concern  employing  from  1300  to 


10  workers 
40  workers 
100  workers 
450  workers 
1500  workers 


The  Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic  Brush  Corporation  which  amalgamated 
with  the  Lambert  Company  in  1930  is  Northampton’s  giant  in 
number  of  employees  and  volume  of  business.  This  company  be¬ 
gan  with  the  manufacture  of  daguerreotype  cases,  lockets,  and 
toilet  brushes  and  in  1900  advertised  mirrors,  toilet  sets,  hair, 
cloth,  and  tooth  brushes.  These  various  brushes  constitute  about 
35  to  40  per  cent  of  its  present  output  which  now  through  the 
moulding  and  fabrication  of  plastics,  embraces  over  100  articles 
from  radio  cabinets  and  chairs,  to  well-designed  tableware. 

A  number  of  the  smaller  firms  were  founded  in  the  1940’s,  the 
decade  of  revival  after  the  catastrophic  ’30’s.  Many  make  parts  or 
accessories  for  larger  factories,  thus  contributing  support  to  the 
contention  of  Big  Business  that  it  gives  rise  to  Small  Business.  We 
must  await  the  report  of  the  Congressional  Committee  investigat¬ 
ing  this  question  for  a  general  conclusion  on  this  point.  Many  of 
the  small  firms  produce  to  specification  and  thus  provide  flexi¬ 
bility  which  standardized  large  scale  production  finds  difficult 
and  expensive. 

The  large  number  of  persons  engaged  here  in  institutional  and 
educational  work  approximately  equals  the  number  of  factory 
workers.  Northampton  is  thus  not  essentially  a  factory  town  but 
one  with  a  happy  balance  of  interests. 

This  comprises  a  summary  account  of  our  factories  in  the  20th 
century.  But  we  would  fail  to  see  how  differently  we  spend  our 
working  time  and  lead  our  lives  if  we  neglected  the  change  in 
occupations  other  than  factory  work  which  has  occurred  in  this 
period.  The  perusal  of  the  Northampton  Directories  for  1900  and 
1952  proved  an  entertaining  as  well  as  an  instructive  enterprise. 
There  I  found  that  Northampton  had  in  1900  and  1952: 


ipoo 

14  Blacksmiths 
2  Broommakers 


ISIS  2 

2  Blacksmiths 
No  survivors 
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5  Cigar  manufacturers  No  survivors 

3  Lead  pencil  makers  No  survivors 

I  Indelible  ink  manufacturer  i  Survivor 

In  1900  we  still  made  our  ladders  and  hand  screws;  today  we  pur¬ 
chase  them  from  outside  our  area.  In  1 900,  engaged  in  the  sale  or 
renting  of  horses,  carriages,  and  wagons  including  harness,  feed 
and  other  dealers  and  “repositories”  (vernacular,  livery  stables), 
there  were  42  establishments.  Today,  engaged  in  the  sale,  repair, 
and  operation  of  motor  vehicles  and  accessories  and  the  sale  of 
gasoline,  oil,  etc.,  we  have  something  like  60  establishments  em¬ 
ploying  roughly  250-300  workers.  In  1900  the  Directory  listed 
73  dressmakers,  today  8.  In  191 1,  if  memory  serves  me,  we  had  i 
women’s  apparel  shop,  today  1 5 ;  in  1 900,  2  hairdressers,  today  2  2 
beauty  parlors;  in  1900  we  had  3  employment  agencies,  today 
how  many  baby-sitters?  We  had  an  umbrella-repairer  in  1900, 
and  I  would  we  had  one  today.  I  find  no  dry  cleaners  listed  in 
1900;  today  we  may  choose  among  13;  no  window  cleaners  in 
1900,  today  we  have  2  companies.  These  professional  services 
seem  to  show  that  the  housewife  has  been  relieved  of  many  cares 
and  duties  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  large  number  (4J4  columns 
in  the  Directory)  of  bakers  and  restaurants  in  Northampton.  Yet 
the  decline,  almost  to  extinction,  of  domestic  service  leaves  the 
modern  housewife  even  with  all  of  her  electric  aids  a  much  oc¬ 
cupied  person. 

Business  history  is  young.  Much  is  not  known  which  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know,— among  other  things  the  rate  of  survival 
of  business  enterprises  and  what  makes  for  survival;  how  much 
natural  resources  count  and  how  much  personal  qualities.  In  our 
area  in  the  past  half  century  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  answer. 
Our  losses  should  not  be  attributed  to  regional  disadvantage  but 
to  national  forces,  such  as  the  Depression,  or  to  accidental  and 
personal  factors.  Neither  has  our  region  any  rich  natural  re¬ 
sources  as  the  basis  of  its  successes.  We  have  had  no  rich  mines  or 
stands  of  timber  to  depend  on,  no  especially  advantageous  situa¬ 
tion  or  transportation.  Our  present  industries  were  established  by 
ingenuity,  kept  going  by  sensitive  feeling  for  change  and  the 
constant  adaptability  of  both  managers  and  workers.  Our  human 
material  has  been  our  greatest  asset  and  that  should  give  an  opti¬ 
mistic  outlook  for  our  next  half  century. 


Chapter  Thirty 


Northampton  Labor  Unions 

By  Leo  Leopold 


JUST  before  the  Gay  Nineties  dawned,  Northampton  got  its 
first  trade  union.  Men  working  in  textile  plants  and  cutleries 
had  discovered  that  while  one  could  complain,  more  than  one, 
united  in  an  organization  dedicated  to  better  conditions  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  children,  could  accomplish  considerably  more, 
and  at  less  risk. 

The  founding  of  the  first  labor  union  of  real  significance  was 
in  1885.  While  there  had  been  textile  unions  at  Belding  Brothers 
earlier,  never  had  worker  organizations  been  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  for  employers  to  reckon  with.  The  first  union  was  com¬ 
posed  of  knife-grinders  in  one  of  the  community’s  important  in¬ 
dustries. 

The  cutlery  industry  was  started  here  between  Northampton 
and  Florence.  Before  the  Civil  War  it  had  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  tools  to  be  used  by  slaves  on  southern  plantations  and 
during  the  war  it  produced  gun  barrels  for  the  Union  army.  In 
1871  Samuel  Hinckley,  at  an  investment  of  $100,000,  bought  the 
then  bankrupt  cutleries  and  founded  the  Northampton  Cutlery 
Company.  By  1900  the  plant  was  employing  over  250  men  and 
manufacturing  a  complete  line.  Other  plants  were  started  by 
some  of  his  former  associates,  among  them  being  William  T. 
Clement,  who  founded  the  Clement  Manufacturing  Company. 

Like  their  counterparts  in  other  communities,  the  knife-grind¬ 
ers  learned  that  their  organization  was  looked  upon  with  some¬ 
thing  less  than  joy  by  their  employers.  This  was  the  era  of  no 
interference  in  “management”  affairs,  a  time  when  unions  were 
opposed  as  heralds  of  ill  tidings.  Unionization  was  met  by  dis¬ 
missal  from  jobs,  and  only  when  the  local  cutlery  workers,  in  a 
hitherto  unheard  of  display  of  unity  and  purpose  had  demanded 
recognition  from  the  employers,  were  the  dismissed  rehired.  From 
that  day  forward,  unions  were  to  stay  in  Northampton. 
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In  1886  metal  polishers,  catching  the  fever  of  unionization,  or¬ 
ganized,  only  to  see  their  union  dissolved  in  a  lost  strike  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  One  year  previous  the  skilled  bricklayers  had  or¬ 
ganized.  In  1895  the  cigarmakers,  engaged  in  what  is  today  almost 
a  lost  art,  founded  their  union.  The  metal  polishers  re-formed 
their  ranks  in  1 896.  Painters,  carpenters,  bartenders,  and  barbers 
united  in  1899.  In  quick  succession  the  hod  carriers  organized  in 
1900,  the  Mt.  Tom  pulp  mill  workers  in  1901,  platers  and  buffers 
in  1902.  In  these  years  the  first  local  attempts  were  made  by 
unions  to  cooperate  in  joint  efforts  at  collective  bargaining  by 
formation  of  the  Allied  Metalworkers  Association,  a  forerunner 
of  the  present  AFL  Metal  Trades  Department.  Clearly  labor  was 
on  the  march— a  new  day  was  dawning. 

The  turn  of  the  century  saw  the  greatest  growth  Northampton 
labor  unions  had  ever  experienced.  In  1898  there  were  7  unions; 
by  1903  the  figure  had  jumped  to  35.  Membership  in  the  Central 
Labor  Union  (CLU)  was  395  in  1899,  organized  in  9  unions. 
Four  years  later  the  same  body  totaled  1400,  with  29  constituent 
unions,  and  an  influence  great  enough  to  have  the  City  Council 
pass  an  ordinance  requiring  union  help  in  construction  and  repair. 
William  McDonald,  president  of  the  Weavers  Union,  while  dedi¬ 
cating  the  CLU  Hall,  could  truly  say,  “The  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered  have  been  numerous  and  great,  but  now  conditions  are 
better.”  This  despite  “the  misguided  hostility  of  contractors.” 

The  rapid  growth  of  unions  was  spurred  by  the  human  desire 
for  improvement.  It  was  sparked  by  the  drive  to  make  things  a 
little  better,  and  after  that,  still  a  little  better.  Working  condi¬ 
tions  were  to  be  improved,  wages  were  to  be  increased,  hours  of 
work  were  to  be  cut,  all  this  so  that  Man,  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  might  do  more  than  eat,  sleep,  and  work.  It  was  also  to  be 
done  so  that  human  beings  might  fulfill  their  legitimate  longings 
for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  so  that  democracy  would 
have  meaning  where  it  really  counted— at  the  workbench. 

Today  we  work  40  or  48  hours  per  week,  usually.  We  labor 
under  generally  tolerable  conditions.  Not  so  50  years  ago.  Prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  54-hour  maximum  law,  hours  in  Northampton’s 
Nonotuck  and  Belding  establishments  were  running  around  58, 
McCallum’s  hosiery  employees  enjoyed  a  5 7 -hour  week,  with 
these  hours  fairly  indicative  of  other  enterprises.  While  condi¬ 
tions  in  Northampton  were  better  than  average  for  that  era,  a 
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fact  accounted  for  by  the  personal  interest  and  relationship  be¬ 
tween  workers  and  owners,  there  was,  as  everywhere,  much  room 
for  improvement.  In  1907  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Health  could  still  report  that  “the  percentage  of  lung  diseases, 
including  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis,  in  Northampton  cut¬ 
leries,  was  four  times  as  high  as  for  the  general  male  population 
and  caused  72.73  per  cent  of  deaths  of  cutlers  and  grinders  .  .  .,” 
this  despite  the  fact  that  the  Clement  Cutlery  was  called  “the 
cleanest  cutlery  in  the  United  States”  and  real  efforts  were  being 
made  by  management  to  arrest  these  developments. 

Long  hours  were  not  confined  to  private  industry;  the  Daily 
Hampshire  Gazette  for  February  9,  1899,  reported  that  postal 
“clerks  in  the  office  are  all  obliged  to  work  overtime  constantly 
and  some  work  1 1  and  1 2  hours  a  day.  .  .  .”  The  pay  for  these 
government  employees  was  $650  to  $850  per  year  for  letter 
carriers,  while  clerks  got  $500  to  f  1000.  Uncle  Sam,  in  the  per¬ 
sonages  of  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Taft,  in  1905,  1906,  and  1909, 
looked  with  disfavor  upon  labor  in  the  post  office  department 
organizing  and  issued  orders  to  forestall  unionization.  Though 
postal  employees  were  liable  to  removal,  until  the  Lloyd-LaFol- 
lette  Act  of  1912,  the  local  group  had  an  organization  as  early  as 
1900. 

Union  organization  brought  changes  in  conditions.  These  were 
especially  noted  amongst  the  building  trades.  In  1900  the  brick¬ 
layers  received  an  8-hour  day,  the  wages  for  which  were  set  three 
years  later  at  I4.00.  Plumbers  had  been  receiving  $2.50  for  a  9- 
hour  day  in  1899;  unionization  and  a  strike  in  1905  resulted  in  an 
8-hour  day  for  $2.65.  Carpenters  joined  the  parade— $2.50  for  9 
hours  in  1899  was  boosted  to  $3.00  in  1909  for  an  8-hour  working 
day.  Barbers,  whose  hours  were  from  7  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  Saturdays 
till  midnight,  got  one  night  off  in  1901  and  no  Sunday  work.  By 
1903  Monday  was  a  half  holiday  and  the  luxury  of  an  evening 
at  home  with  their  families  was  extended  to  two  nights.  Pulp  mill 
workers  at  Mt.  Tom  reduced  their  day  by  one  hour.  Progress  was 
being  made. 

A  recession  in  the  economy  in  1907  halted  further  unionization 
and  weakened  many  of  the  already  organized  locals.  With  fac¬ 
tories  working  only  part  time  and  conditions  generally  in  a  down¬ 
ward  trend,  bargaining  became  less  effective. 

With  the  end  of  the  recession  in  1910,  unions  began  nationally 
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to  increase  their  membership,  to  organize  new  locals,  and  re¬ 
vitalize  old  ones.  In  Northampton  this  was  reflected  in  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  Painters  Union.  That  year,  1910,  also  saw  the 
organization  of  street  car  employees  and  the  International  Broth¬ 
erhood  of  Electrical  Workers  (AFL).  The  Connecticut  Valley 
Railway  Company,  which  operated  cars  between  Amherst  and 
Northampton,  was  the  scene  that  year  of  a  bitter  strike. 

McCallum’s,  founded  in  1898  by  Alexander  McCallum  and 
operating  in  a  new  West  Street  mill,  was  organized  in  1913  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  Workers. 
The  Printers  Union  was  founded  in  1913,  and  one  year  earlier. 
Academy  of  Music  employees  formed  a  Theatrical  and  Stage 
Union.  With  interest  in  unions  on  the  upswing  the  CLU  was  re¬ 
organized  by  AFL  General  Organizer  Frank  McCarthy  on  March 
27,  19 1 2.  A  Building  Trades  Department  was  also  formed. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  episode  in  Northampton  labor  his¬ 
tory  was  the  strike  of  street  railway  employees  in  1914.  On  Au¬ 
gust  19  a  dispute  between  labor  and  management  resulted  in  a 
general  walkout.  Pinkerton  detectives,  “experts”  in  labor  dis¬ 
putes,  were  imported  to  oppose  the  strikers.  The  union,  however, 
encouraged  the  general  public  in  its  boycott  of  the  trolleys  by 
running  jitneys,  which  were  well  patronized.  Republican  Mayor 
Feiker  thought  the  situation  serious  enough  to  warrant  a  request 
for  state  police.  The  Commonwealth’s  Democratic  Lieutenant 
Governor  disagreed,  but  the  Governor,  siding  with  the  Mayor, 
sent  14.  Sympathy  was  generally  on  the  side  of  the  strikers,  with 
many  cases  of  store  clerks  refusing  to  wait  on  the  Pinkertons.  A 
union  victory  had  one  interesting  result  when  poHce  had  to  es¬ 
cort  the  detectives  to  the  depot,  to  protect  them  from  the  wrath  of 
the  public. 

The  First  World  War  found  the  Northampton  labor  move¬ 
ment  almost  united  in  its  support.  Despite  the  fact  that  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  pre-war  period  the  CLU  had  gone  on  record  as  opposing 
American  intervention,  and  that  even  after  war  had  been  declared 
there  were  small  but  significant  groups  of  anti-war  Socialist  trade 
unionists,  the  labor  movement  as  a  whole  gave  its  blessing  and 
cooperation  to  the  war  effort. 

With  industry  booming  and  the  number  of  jobs  increasing, 
labor  unions  grew  during  the  war  years.  Most  of  this  increased 
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membership  was  of  a  temporary  nature,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  city’s  firemen,  organized  in  August  1918. 

In  1920  began  a  decade  and  a  half  in  which  trade  unions  in 
America  were  to  become  subject  to  unfavorable  conditions.  The 
difficulties  in  the  ’20’s  came  from  two  sources.  In  the  first  place, 
tremendous  improvements  in  technology  made  a  great  many  jobs 
held  by  skilled  craft  unionists  almost  obsolete.  Stone  masons  lost 
their  local  as  industry  gave  way  to  new  methods.  Cigarmaking, 
one  of  the  most  completely  organized  crafts,  was  being  displaced 
by  automatic  machines.  Hydroelectric  power,  flowing  in  ever- 
increasing  torrents  from  Turners  Falls  to  the  arteries  of  local  in¬ 
dustry  displaced  large  numbers  of  union-organized  stationary 
firemen.  Prohibition  arrived,  signalling  the  doom  of  the  bartend¬ 
ers  temporarily.  The  Academy  of  Music  stock  company  was  dis¬ 
banded  in  1928,  ending  the  Stage  Hands  Union.  The  building 
trades  alone  could  report  unionism  holding  its  own. 

In  the  second  place,  the  climate  in  the  country  politically  was 
extremely  conservative  and  not  favorable  to  unionism.  The  post¬ 
war  period  saw  an  anti-labor  reaction,  nurtured  by  a  desire  to 
return  to  “normalcy.”  It  was  the  day  of  the  open  shop  being 
equated  with  Americanism  and  of  opposition,  bordering  on  hys¬ 
teria,  to  anything  progressive.  It  was  a  period  opposed  to  liberals, 
trade  unionists,  socialists,  and  non-conformists.  While  Northamp¬ 
ton  bypassed  any  violence  during  this  period,  as  other  communi¬ 
ties  did  not,  the  mood  nevertheless  had  its  effect  in  the  decline  of 
trade  unionism.  It  is  significant  that  this  period,  locally,  saw  the 
formation  of  no  new  unions,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  second 
Hosiery  Local.  The  CLU  was  for  all  practical  purposes  inactive 
at  this  period,  and  not  until  1928,  at  the  hosiery  workers’  initiative, 
was  the  local  central  AFL  labor  body  revived. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Great  Depression  in  1929,  trade  union 
membership  in  the  Northampton  area  began  to  fall.  This  was  a 
normal  occurrence,  for  in  a  full  employment  economy  Labor  has 
its  best  chances  of  not  only  consolidating  past  gains,  but  in  win¬ 
ning  new  ones,  with  the  opposite  of  this  true  in  a  depression 
period. 

America  could  “boast”  in  1930  of  16,000,000  unemployed,  of 
poverty  and  hunger  and  bread  lines  written  across  the  face  of  a 
nation.  It  was  the  occasion  of  a  strike  at  McCallum  Hosiery,  called 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers,  to  protest  a  cut 
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in  wages,  a  routine  occurrence  in  that  period.  The  strike  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  cooperation  with  union  national  headquarters  and 
Branch  10  AFHW,  Wyomissing,  Pennsylvania.  A  caravan  of 
Northampton  hosiery  unionists  joined  the  Wyomissing  workers 
at  the  gates  of  the  Berkshire  Hosiery  there,  to  protest  the  wage 
cuts. 

One  other  significant  and  typical  effect  of  the  depression  on 
Labor  was  the  attempt  by  the  local  Painters  Union  to  stimulate 
more  work  for  its  members  by  reducing  wage  rates,  an  effort  not 
entirely  successful. 

The  CLU  met  regularly  during  the  depression,  acting  as  a 
clearing  house  for  its  affiliated  locals.  The  passage  by  Congress 
in  1934  of  the  now  famous  section  7a  of  the  National  Recovery 
Act  (NRA),  which  attempted  to  guarantee  Labor  the  right  to 
organize,  and  which  had  such  a  stimulating  effect  on  unionism  in 
steel,  auto,  coal,  and  other  industries,  had  little  or  no  effect  in 
Northampton.  Not  until  industrial  activity  increased  in  1940,  the 
result  of  war  in  Europe  and  Lend-Lease,  was  there  a  noticeable 
increase  in  local  union  membership.  That  year  an  important  addi¬ 
tion  occurred  when  a  Building  Service  Employees  International 
Union  was  formed  at  Smith  College. 

The  CIO,  known  initially  as  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Or¬ 
ganizations,  was  formed  nationally  in  1935.  It  began  as  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  AFL  leaders,  headed  by  John  L.  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  organize  the  unorganized 
into  industrial  type  unions,  rather  than  those  based  on  craft.  The 
committee  tried  rather  unsuccessfully  to  persuade  the  AFL,  of 
which  it  was  then  a  part,  to  charter  industrial  unions  to  organize 
the  mass  production  industries,  and  in  1938  this  group,  having 
decided  there  was  little  or  no  possibility  in  the  AFL  for  this  new 
technique,  left  the  Federation  and  established  itself  as  a  permanent 
central  national  labor  body,  keeping  the  magic  initials  CIO  by 
renaming  itself  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  Lewis  re¬ 
mained  as  president. 

The  American  Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers,  of  which  the 
McCallum  local  was  a  part,  was  an  affiliate  of  the  CIO.  In  addition 
to  this  CIO  union,  Northampton  had  two  others,  the  Pulp  Mill 
Workers  and  the  Teachers  Union. 

The  breach  in  the  labor  movement  nationally  between  the  CIO- 
AFL,  took  a  considerable  length  of  time  to  seep  down  into  the 
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grass  roots,  that  is,  to  the  level  of  local  central  labor  bodies.  As 
has  been  usual  during  quarrels  at  the  national  level  between  labor 
leaders,  local  trade  unionists  in  many  areas  found  a  community  of 
spirit,  an  underlying  unity,  and  a  trade  union  loyalty  that  made  it 
difficult  to  extend  the  break  completely  to  the  bottom.  North¬ 
ampton  was  the  perfect  case  of  this  type.  With  CIO  unions 
barred  from  participation  in  national  and  state  AFL  conventions, 
and  with  charges  of  “dual  unionism’^  filling  the  air,  local  AFL  and 
CIO  people  found  it  quite  possible  to  work  together  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  membership  of  Northampton  CIO  unions  in  the  Central 
Labor  Union  (AFL).  Robert  Underwood,  a  leading  CIO  trade 
unionist,  was  even  president  of  the  CLU  during  this  period.  The 
situation  probably  would  have  continued  had  not  national  AFL 
headquarters  decided  otherwise. 

In  the  winter  of  1945,  fully  8  years  after  the  formation  of  the 
CIO,  President  William  Green  of  the  AFL  sent  to  Northampton 
General  Organizer  Malone,  with  strict  orders  to  either  “disaffili¬ 
ate  the  CIO  or  lift  the  charter  of  the  Northampton  Central  Labor 
Union.”  Local  unionists  were  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  this 
break,  but  with  pressure  extended  from  higher  AFL  circles,  the 
CLU,  with  deep  regret,  expelled  the  CIO  unions  in  February 

1945- 

Three  months  later  the  Northampton  CIO  unions  set  up  a 
central  labor  body  of  their  own,  to  be  known  as  the  Northamp¬ 
ton  Industrial  Union  Council  (NIUC).  At  a  meeting  in  May 
1945,  Robert  Underwood  of  the  Hosiery  Workers  was  named 
president,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Lazerowitz,  of  the  Teachers  Union, 
secretary.  The  council  had  a  membership  at  its  peak  of  approxi¬ 
mately  500  and  lasted  only  three  years,  being  dissolved  in  1948. 

Northampton  Labor  today  represents  potentially  one  of  the 
strongest  organizations  in  the  community.  With  the  Teachers 
Union  dissolved  and  both  the  Hosiery  and  Pulp  Mill  Workers 
back  in  the  AFL,  the  local  Central  Labor  Union  speaks  once 
again  for  a  united  labor  movement.  The  CLU  today  has  approxi¬ 
mately  2200  members  affiliated  with  it.  This  membership  is  di¬ 
vided  into  22  union  locals  belonging  to  19  AFL  International 
Unions.  The  Building  Service  Employees  Union  at  Smith  Col¬ 
lege  provides  at  this  point  the  two  top  ranking  CLU  officials,  in 
the  personages  of  William  Scott,  president,  and  William  Heady, 
secretary.  Scott  succeeded  veteran  trade  unionist,  Barney  Tilton, 
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as  president  in  1952.  Tilton,  who  has  been  active  in  labor  circles 
for  several  decades,  remains  as  business  agent  of  the  Bartenders 
Union. 

The  CLU  meets  regularly,  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  local 
labor  movement,  concerns  itself  with  legislation  affecting  labor 
and  the  community,  and  has  initiated  a  successful  scholarship 
program  for  two  deserving  high  school  students.  Mr.  Scott  him¬ 
self  made  history  by  winning  a  scholarship  in  another  contest.  In 
1953,  he  attended  a  1 3 -week  course  at  Harvard  University,  study¬ 
ing  labor-management  relations,  economics,  and  the  trade  union 
movement. 

One  of  the  fields  of  activity  now  being  entered  more  aggres¬ 
sively  by  the  labor  movement,  that  of  pohtical  action,  has  ap¬ 
parently  not  caught  the  attention  of  the  local  CLU  to  any  marked 
degree.  Though  a  non-partisan  committee  was  set  up  to  secure 
information  from  candidates  in  the  last  municipal  election,  no 
effort  has  been  made  up  to  the  present  time,  or  in  the  past,  to  set 
up  a  local  equivalent  of  Labor’s  League  for  Political  Education,  to 
campaign  at  the  ward  and  precinct  level  for  candidates  who  rep¬ 
resent  Labor’s  views.  Some  work  of  this  type  had  been  done  by 
the  Hosiery  Workers,  acting  through  the  now  defunct  Labor’s 
Non-Partisan  League,  and  rank  and  file  Socialist  trade  unionists 
had  long  urged  support  either  for  their  party  or  for  independent 
political  action  via  a  Farmer-Labor-Peoples  Party,  without  suc¬ 
cess.  As  a  rule  the  history  of  the  local  labor  movement  shows  that 
it  has  been  decidedly  reluctant  to  grant  its  endorsement,  pri¬ 
marily  to  avoid  conflict  in  the  organization.  In  1952  the  CLU 
gave  tacit  endorsement  to  Adlai  Stevenson,  primarily  the  result 
of  his  support  by  the  national  AFL  and  almost  the  entire  labor 
movement.  This  endorsement  was  not  shared  by  all  local  AFL 
leaders. 

Typical  of  the  increasing  interest  of  Labor  in  general  com¬ 
munity  affairs,  has  been  the  participation  of  the  two  top  CLU 
officials,  and  many  other  AFL  leaders,  in  the  activities  of  the 
Community  Chest.  Mr.  Heady,  CLU  secretary,  was  recently 
head  of  the  Chest’s  Industrial  Employees  Division,  perhaps  re¬ 
flecting  a  feeling  popular  in  the  labor  movement  that  “what’s 
good  for  the  community  is  good  for  Labor,”  an  acknowledgment 
that  interests  of  Labor,  Nation,  and  Community  are  one. 


Chapter  Thirty -One 


How  Our  People  Lived 


By  Harold  U.  Faulkner 


T ITHOUT  over-stressing  the  economic  interpretation 
/  of  history,  the  fact  remains  that  Northampton  has  ex- 
▼  ▼  isted  only  because  its  settlers— and  their  descendants— 

have  found  ways  to  support  themselves.  For  the  location  of  a  new 
settlement,  the  tiny  village  founded  in  1654  had  three  great  ad¬ 
vantages.  It  was,  first  of  all,  located  in  the  fertile  Connecticut  Val¬ 
ley,  an  area  of  the  finest  farming  land  in  New  England.  It  was  also 
on  a  river  amply  supplied  with  fish,  a  source  of  food  important  in 
the  early  years,  and  a  product  which  could  be  exported  to  the 
West  Indies  and  Europe.  The  Connecticut  River  also  provided 
for  almost  200  years  a  route  of  transportation  for  the  products  of 
the  river,  farms,  and  mills.  Finally,  its  location  on  the  Mill  River 
gave  it  the  water  power  for  its  early  industrial  development. 

Like  most  Massachusetts  towns,  Northampton  was  founded 
through  a  petition  to  the  General  Court,  followed  by  a  survey, 
an  arrangement  with  the  Indians,  and  then  a  distribution  of  the 
land  among  the  petitioners  and  first  settlers.  In  Northampton,  the 
settlers  were  usually  given  a  home  site  of  4  acres,  and  sections  of 
the  rich  meadow  land  varying  from  8  to  50  acres  and  scattered  in 
small  lots,  no  one  having  all  his  land  on  one  spot.  The  rest  was 
held  in  common  by  the  town,  to  be  used  as  pasture  land  and  wood 
lots,  but  eventually  distributed  or  sold  to  later  arrivals. 

Colonial  life  in  Northampton,  as  in  other  inland  towns,  was 
largely  self-sufficing.  The  town  raised  its  own  food,  spun  and 
wove  its  own  cloth,  and  made  its  own  tools.  It  ground  its  flour 
and  sawed  its  own  timber.  About  1 660  a  grist  mill  was  constructed 
and  10  years  later  a  sawmill.  By  1702  a  fulling  mill  to  finish  cloth 
appeared.  All  three  were  powered  by  the  Mill  River.  Fortunately 
the  rich  meadow  lands  yielded  a  surplus  of  corn  and  wheat  and 
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these,  with  such  forest  products  as  tar  and  turpentine,  could  be 
exported  down  the  river.  The  agricultural  products  were  the 
chief  wealth  of  the  village. 

But  the  population  after  a  hundred  years  amounted  to  only 
1000,  and  its  economic  life  was  essentially  primitive.  There  were, 
however,  enough  people,  with  those  of  surrounding  villages,  to 
support  a  blacksmith,  a  cabinet  maker,  a  tanner,  a  weaver,  and 
other  artisans  who  could  give  full  time  to  their  trades.  By  1800 
the  population  had  grown  to  only  2100,  but  Northampton  was  a 
prosperous  town,  and  the  most  important  frontier  settlement  on 
the  Connecticut  north  of  Hartford.  It  had  already  won  its  place 
in  American  history  as  the  home  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  as  a  par¬ 
ticipator  in  four  Indian  wars  and  in  the  Revolution,  and  as  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  state  and  federal  governments. 

For  some  years  after  1800  Northampton  remained  an  essen¬ 
tially  agricultural  area.  But  the  decline  in  soil  fertility,  the  deple¬ 
tion  of  its  forest  reserves,  and  competition  from  the  west  after 
the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  ended  its  important  period  in 
agriculture.  In  the  50  years  after  1800  there  were  brief  booms  in 
the  sheep  industry  when  Merino  and  Saxon  breeds  were  imported 
to  improve  the  wool  for  local  manufacturing,  and  in  the  growing 
of  mulberry  trees  for  silk  worms.  Broom  corn  also  became  an  im¬ 
portant  cash  crop  and  beef  was  fattened  for  the  New  England 
market.  Although  Northampton  in  the  late  1800’s  raised  both 
tobacco  and  onions  on  its  meadows,  these  two  great  crops  of  to¬ 
day  were  left  largely  to  its  neighbors,  Hadley  and  Hatfield. 

By  1800  the  trend  toward  industry  was  already  evident.  Indi¬ 
vidual  artisans  were  expanding  their  shops  to  include  apprentices 
and  journeymen.  A  paper  mill  had  been  started  in  1796;  several 
tanneries  were  operating,  while  bootmakers,  cabinet  makers,  and 
agricultural  toolmakers  were  producing  for  the  general  trade  as 
well  as  on  order.  Although  production  of  goods  was  closely  allied 
with  buying  and  selling,  the  town  provided  an  opportunity  for 
a  few  to  support  themselves  by  retailing.  Moreover,  by  this  time, 
the  town  could  support  such  professional  men  as  lawyers  and  doc¬ 
tors,  as  well  as  ministers. 

The  Mill  River  Valley  by  the  1820’s  had  shifted  definitely  to 
manufacturing.  It  was  made  possible  by  the  development  of  local 
capital,  by  enterprising  and  ingenious  men,  by  the  existence  of 
raw  materials  (although  in  later  years  most  were  imported),  and 
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by  a  labor  supply  either  from  the  town,  the  nearby  hill  villages, 
or  brought  in  from  England.  Above  all,  it  was  the  power  of  the 
Mill  River  that  made  it  possible. 

The  spinning  and  weaving  of  wool  was  the  first  important 
manufacturing  on  the  river,  and  the  first  fully  developed  factory 
was  founded  by  the  Shepherd  family  in  1809.  Located  at  first 
four  miles  up  the  river,  it  later  moved  to  Leeds,  where  a  new  com¬ 
munity  soon  grew  up  around  the  factory.  In  capital  and  in  num¬ 
ber  of  workers  it  ranked  as  one  of  the  important  woolen  mills  of 
New  England.  Not  only  did  the  mills  contribute  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  machinery,  but  the  Shepherd  brothers  did  much  to 
improve  and  increase  the  wool  locally  grown. 

When  the  Shepherd  mill  in  1831  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Northampton  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company,  the  total  value 
of  all  factory  output  on  the  Mill  River  amounted  to  over  $450,000. 
Of  this  two-thirds  was  credited  to  woolens,  with  buttons  and 
leather  goods  ranking  next.  The  Shepherd  mill  was  not  the  only 
woolen  factory  on  the  river;  other  mills  also  produced  cotton, 
paper,  tools,  and  metal  goods.  Of  all  of  these  activities,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  buttons  was  the  most  important.  In  value  during  the 
1840’s  it  was  the  Mill  River’s  leading  industry.  Eounded  by  Sam¬ 
uel  Williston  and  by  the  two  Hayden  brothers  in  the  early  1 830’s, 
the  three  men  joined  forces  to  manufacture  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country  covered  buttons  by  machinery.  Other  button  fac¬ 
tories  followed.  Among  them  was  that  of  Alfred  P.  Critchlow 
who  at  Leeds  in  1858  turned  out  the  first  vegetable  ivory  (palm 
seed)  buttons  made  in  America.  When  Williston  in  1 847  moved 
his  factory  to  Easthampton,  button  manufacturing  almost  disap¬ 
peared  on  the  Mill  River,  only  to  revive  again  in  the  i86o’s. 

At  least  one  other  industry,  that  of  silk  thread,  destined  in  the 
years  after  the  Civil  War  to  be  Northampton’s  leading  industry, 
got  its  start  in  these  earlier  years.  Like  other  areas  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Valley  was  hit  in  the  1830’s  by  the  mania  for  growing  mul¬ 
berry  trees  and  raising  silk  worms.  Samuel  Whitmarsh  of  Boston 
had  encouraged  this  and  in  1836  launched  the  Northampton  Silk 
Company.  Its  capital  of  $100,000,  raised  in  New  York,  seemed 
ample,  but  the  company  soon  fell  into  trouble  and  was  sold  in 
1841  to  the  Northampton  Association  for  Education  and  Indus¬ 
try.  Like  others  of  that  time  the  Northampton  Association  was 
a  cooperative  venture  (see  Chapter  14),  inspired  by  the  teachings 
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of  Robert  Owen  and  Charles  Fourier.  But  by  the  1840’s  the  silk 
boom  in  the  valley  had  burst  and  various  economic  obstacles  pre¬ 
vented  the  success  of  the  Association.  It  disbanded  in  1 846  when 
Samuel  Hill  took  over  the  property  and  later  established  the 
Nonotuck  Silk  Company.  The  chief  economic  significance  of  the 
Association  was  that  it  kept  the  silk  industry  going  for  6  years. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  1 9th  century  the  industrial  history 
of  Northampton  was  similar  to  that  of  many  small  towns  in  New 
England.  With  the  exception  of  the  Northampton  Silk  Company, 
which  soon  failed,  it  was  started  by  local  enterprise  and  financed 
by  local  capital.  Its  mills  were  small,  but  by  1850  there  were  74 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mill  River.  This  was  25  per  cent  of  all  the  mills 
in  the  entire  Connecticut  Valley,  employing  10  per  cent  of  all 
industrial  labor  and  representing  10  per  cent  of  all  values.  Like 
other  areas  its  power  came  from  water.  Although  a  few  factories 
used  steam  for  supplementary  power  in  the  1 850’s,  it  was  not  until 
1857  that  a  small  button  plant  used  it  exclusively. 

Conditions  of  labor  were  about  the  same  as  in  other  areas.  The 
Shepherd  factory  paid  men  on  an  average  of  $21  a  month  and 
women  $13,  with  board  and  housing.  Children  got  much  less.  The 
net  working  day  in  the  winter  was  from  9  to  i  o  hours  and  in  the 
summer  from  13  to  14.  The  labor  of  women  and  children,  of 
course,  was  far  more  usual  in  the  textile  mills  than  in  others.  In 
1855  the  products  of  the  Mill  River  plants  were  valued  at  over 
$1,000,000;  the  workers  employed  in  them  numbered  over  1130 
in  1850,  and  1440  in  i860.  Since  the  population  of  the  town  on 
these  dates  was  5278  and  6788,  it  can  be  readily  seen  how  impor¬ 
tant  a  part  the  Mill  River  industries  played  in  the  livelihood  of 
the  town. 

Without  adequate  transportation  facilities  industry  of  any  size 
is  impossible.  Although  it  had  the  Connecticut  River,  North¬ 
ampton,  until  the  1840’s,  faced  a  difficult  problem  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  continued  to  be  handicapped  by  lack  of  direct  east-west 
facilities.  Its  axis  was  north-south  rather  than  east-west.  Even 
after  the  coming  of  railroads,  traffic  to  the  west  followed  a  round¬ 
about  route. 

Northampton  experienced  all  the  phases  of  American  trans¬ 
portation  history.  Since  the  trail  to  Springfield  was  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  and  the  need  to  keep  in  touch  with  Boston  was 
great,  ferries  were  early  started  across  the  river.  If  direct  river 
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transportation  was  to  be  improved  and  cheapened,  a  canal  around 
South  Hadley  Falls  had  to  be  built,  and  Northampton  citizens 
cooperated  in  this  project,  finished  in  1794.  A  few  years  later  a 
similar  effort  was  completed  at  Turner’s  Falls  and  river  trans¬ 
portation  was  extended  from  Long  Island  Sound  to  far  into  V er- 
mont.  During  this  period  Northampton  citizens  participated  in 
various  turnpike  projects  to  improve  land  routes  in  the  area,  but 
their  significance  in  the  transportation  of  freight  was  slight.  The 
importance  of  stagecoach  travel  from  Boston  to  Albany  doubt¬ 
less  inspired  the  building  of  Northampton’s  first  bridge  across 
the  Connecticut  in  1808. 

Despite  river  improvements,  many  in  Northampton  looked  to 
a  canal  from  their  town  to  New  Haven  to  solve  the  transportation 
problem.  Started  in  Connecticut  in  1825,  it  reached  its  North¬ 
ampton  terminal  ten  years  later.  But  the  Northampton-New 
Haven  canal  in  which  so  many  local  merchants  and  manufac¬ 
turers  had  heavily  invested  proved  unsuccessful.  It  failed  to  at¬ 
tract  sufficient  freight  or  passengers  to  pay  its  overhead  and  was 
discontinued  in  1847.  Years  before  that  time  it  was  obvious  that 
the  economic  future  of  New  England  was  in  railroads  and  not 
canals. 

The  canal  had  hardly  been  completed  before  Northampton 
residents  were  taking  the  initiative  in  promoting  railroad  con¬ 
struction  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  north  of  Springfield.  After 
that  town  had  achieved  railroad  connection  with  Boston  in  1837, 
with  the  Hudson  in  1841,  and  with  Hartford  in  1844,  construc¬ 
tion  northward  was  imperative.  The  railroad  reached  Northamp¬ 
ton  late  in  1845,  and  the  next  year  was  extended  to  Greenfield. 
From  that  time,  as  railroads  expanded  rapidly  in  all  sections  of  the 
nation,  Northampton  industry  enjoyed  adequate  transportation 
facilities.  In  later  years  two  other  railroads  reached  the  city— the 
New  Haven  and  Northampton  in  1857  (now  part  of  the  New 
Haven)  and  the  Central  Massachusetts  in  1887  (now  part  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine).  The  first-named  built  an  extension  to  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  the  farthest  west  that  a  railroad  was  to  extend  from 
Northampton.  Neither  of  the  two  later  railroads  played  a  major 
role  in  Northampton’s  economic  life. 

Aided  by  improved  facilities  in  transportation,  communica¬ 
tion,  and  banking,  industry  continued  to  expand  in  the  second 
half  of  the  century.  The  value  of  the  Mill  River  products  more 
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than  doubled  from  f  1,01 8,000  in  1855  $2,400,000  in  1865, 

helped  in  part  by  the  Civil  War  boom  in  the  metal  trades.  By  1900 
the  value  had  increased  to  over  $4?ooo,ooo.  The  1400  mill  hands 
of  1865  grew  to  almost  2600  in  1900.  Earlier  types  of  industry 
such  as  wool,  cotton  goods,  and  buttons  disappeared.  The  domi¬ 
nant  products  came  to  be  silk  and  metal  goods,  with  cutlery  taking 
preeminence  in  the  latter  group.  Waterpower  gave  way  to  steam, 
particularly  after  the  Mill  River  flood  of  1874.  Industry  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  promoted  by  Northampton  entrepreneurs.  Except 
for  the  Belding  Brothers  of  Rockville,  Connecticut,  who  started 
a  branch  of  their  silk  mill  here  in  1 876,  the  capital  remained  local. 
At  the  same  time  the  earlier  type  of  single  ownership  or  partner¬ 
ship  shifted  to  incorporated  stockholding  companies. 

Only  a  few  of  the  many  companies  that  operated  after  1 8 50  can 
be  mentioned  here.  Leadership  in  the  silk  industry  was  taken  by 
the  Nonotuck  Silk  Company  (later,  the  Corticelli),  to  which 
were  added  the  Belding  Company,  and  the  McCallum  Hosiery 
Company  in  1898.  From  the  old  Bay  State  Tool  Company, 
founded  in  1854,  which  manufactured  agricultural  tools  and  later 
munitions  during  the  war,  emerged  the  Northampton  Cutlery 
Company  in  1871  and  the  Clement  Cutlery  Company  in  1882. 
Other  metal  concerns  included  the  Florence  Sewing  Machine 
Company,  which  later  added  oil  stoves  to  its  products,  the  North¬ 
ampton  Emery  Wheel  Company,  the  Northampton  Pegging  Ma¬ 
chine  Company  which  also  made  hoes,  the  Hill  and  Martin  Cash 
Carrier  Company,  and  the  Norwood  Engineering  Company, 
which  specialized  in  water  filter  equipment. 

Outside  of  silk  and  metal  goods  was  the  Florence  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  incorporated  in  1866,  which  specialized  in  hair 
brushes,  toothbrushes  and  mirrors.  It  claims  to  be  the  oldest  tooth¬ 
brush  firm  in  the  country  and  grew  to  be  the  largest  factory  in 
Northampton  after  the  silk  mills  had  closed.  The  Florence  Furni¬ 
ture  Company  (caskets)  was  organized  in  1873  and  still  continues. 
Also  important  in  these  years  was  the  Williams  Manufacturing 
Company  which  operated  from  1862  to  1929  and  at  one  time  was 
considered  the  largest  basket  company  in  the  country. 

Unlike  such  cities  as  Waltham,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Holyoke, 
Chicopee,  the  wealth  that  started  the  first  factories  in  Northamp¬ 
ton  came  from  the  savings  of  local  farmers  and  merchants.  After 
industry  had  got  under  way  the  profits  went  to  enlarge  the  exist- 
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ing  mills  and  set  up  new  ones.  Local  leadership  was  not  limited  to 
one  family.  To  the  early  enterprisers,  the  Shepherds,  Haydens, 
and  the  Willistons,  were  added  in  later  years  the  Eaton,  Dimock, 
Hill,  Williams,  and  Otis  families,  A.  T.  Lilly,  D.  G.  Littlefield, 
1.  S.  Parsons,  G.  A.  Burr,  and  others.  These  were  not  one-industry 
men.  Having  made  a  start  in  one  line  they  were  quick  to  see  pos¬ 
sibilities  elsewhere.  There  was  no  time  in  Northampton  history 
when  some  one  industry  did  not  far  outdistance  any  other,  but 
there  was  never  a  time  when  industry  was  not  diversified.  This 
gave  a  certain  stability  to  the  economic  life  as  certain  types  grew 
or  declined. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  the  town  had  seen  the 
growth  of  the  factory  system;  the  second  half  experienced  the 
industrial  revolution  with  larger  mills,  improved  facilities  for 
transportation  and  communication,  and  closer  integration  with 
the  rapid  growth  of  a  great  industrial  nation.  With  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury  the  number  of  factories  declined  and  the  importance  of  local 
capital  faded.  Outside  corporations  entered  to  take  over  and 
sometimes  end  local  industries.  Of  the  1 5  manufacturing  corpora¬ 
tions  in  1900  only  6  survived  in  1952. 

The  great  Nonotuck  Silk  Company  which  dominated  North¬ 
ampton’s  industrial  life  for  60  years,  and  enjoyed  an  unusual  boom 
during  World  War  I,  merged  with  an  outside  concern  in  1921  to 
become  the  Corticelli  Silk  Company.  This  was  followed  by  a 
merger  in  1932  with  the  Belding  Hemingway  Silk  Company.  The 
Northampton  plants  were  closed  in  the  early  1930’s.  The  Mc- 
Callum  Hosiery  Company,  so  prosperous  in  the  early  years  of  the 
century,  merged  first  with  the  Propper  and  then  the  Claussner 
concerns,  closed  its  West  Street  plant,  and  continues  as  one  unit 
in  a  large  outside  corporation.  In  1924  the  Florence  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  became  the  Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic  Brush  Company  and 
in  1930  merged  with  the  Lambert  Company.  The  old  Wood  Cut¬ 
lery  plant,  purchased  by  the  Rogers  Company  in  1901,  was  sold 
to  Oneida  Ltd.  in  1929  and  ten  years  later  was  moved  out  of  town. 
Well-known  factories  of  the  late  19th  century,  such  as  the  Wil¬ 
liams  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Emery  Wheel  Company,  the 
Florence  Machine  Company,  and  the  Norwood  Engineering 
Company,  failed  as  did  other  smaller  concerns. 

What  were  the  causes  for  this  decline  of  certain  industries  and 
the  end  of  others?  Some  failed  for  lack  of  business  or  the  decline 
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of  a  market  for  their  particular  product;  others,  such  as  silk,  from 
overexpansion  in  World  War  I  and  the  necessity  of  curtailing 
manufacture.  This  led  outside  concerns  to  close  up  their  marginal 
branches  which  happened  to  be  in  Northampton.  The  decline  of 
business  during  the  depression  of  the  ’30’s  ruined  others.  Indus¬ 
try,  however,  remains  an  important  segment  of  Northampton’s 
life.  The  replacement  of  local  ownership  by  outside  control  has 
helped  to  maintain  as  well  as  break  down  local  industry.  North¬ 
ampton’s  largest  factories,  the  Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic,  the  International 
Silver  Company,  Kollmorgen,  the  McCallum  Hosiery  Company, 
and  the  Doeskin  Products,  Inc.  are  largely  owned  elsewhere,  but 
they  remain  the  basis  of  Northampton’s  industrial  life. 

Throughout  its  history  a  certain  type  of  manufacturing  has  al¬ 
ways  dominated  Northampton’s  industry.  During  the  pre-Civil 
War  period  it  was  wool,  then  buttons.  During  the  Civil  War  it 
was  metals.  Then  came  silk,  and  today  it  is  brushes  and  plastics. 
For  more  than  a  century,  however,  metal  products,  when  not  first, 
maintained  second  place,  with  cutlery  the  most  important  of  the 
metals.  Today  the  largest,  the  International  Silver  Company,  pre¬ 
pares  its  blades  to  be  plated  and  finished  at  its  Connecticut  fac¬ 
tories.  The  two  smaller  concerns  through  their  long  life  have 
specialized  in  certain  types  of  finished  goods  as  well  as  executing 
the  preliminary  work  on  order  from  outside  concerns.  Metal 
goods  of  various  types  have  become  New  England’s  greatest  in¬ 
dustry  and  Northampton  has  helped  the  area  to  achieve  this  posi¬ 
tion. 

While  capital  and  management  provide  the  opportunities  for 
work,  it  is  labor  that  produces  the  commodities.  During  the  years 
of  textile  supremacy,  the  proportion  of  women  workers  in  in¬ 
dustry  was  large,  but  this  has  declined.  Although  conditions  of 
work  were  as  good  in  Northampton  as  elsewhere,  the  hours  even 
in  the  late  1 9th  century  seem  incredibly  long  and  wages  low.  In 
1892  the  Massachusetts  legislature  shortened  women’s  work  week 
to  58  hours,  but  in  much  of  industry  men  continued  to  work  72 
hours  even  after  1900.  Conditions  improved  as  elsewhere,  in  no 
small  part  as  a  result  of  union  organization.  The  first  union  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  cutlery  factory  in  1886,  but  the  great  development  in 
organization  came  first  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  then  again 
after  1910,  and  finally  in  the  late  1930’s  and  the  1940’s.  Although 
several  of  the  larger  factories  are  not  organized,  the  Central  Labor 
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Union  today  has  an  affiliation  of  22  locals  and  some  2200  mem¬ 
bers,  a  larger  number  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 

Between  1911  and  1926  there  were  at  least  13  years  when  the 
number  of  industrial  workers  in  Northampton’s  factories  was 
larger  than  the  figure  today  (about  3548) ;  when  its  proportion  to 
the  population  is  considered,  it  was  much  greater.  The  value  of 
local  manufactured  products  was  estimated  in  Northampton’s 
biggest  year  in  1920  at  over  $18,500,000;  in  1953  the  value  added 
by  manufacture  at  about  $17,700,000.  In  considering  these  figures 
one  should  remember  that  1920  was  a  year  of  inflation,  and  1953 
also  represents  an  inflation  of  100  per  cent  since  1939.  In  relation 
to  population,  number  of  workers,  and  value  of  products,  North¬ 
ampton  was  more  definitely  an  industrial  town  from  1 860  to  1930 
than  it  is  today,  but  the  revival  in  the  past  1 5  years  has  been  no¬ 
table. 

Fortunately  for  the  city,  Northampton  has  been  more  than  an 
industrial  center  for  the  past  half  century.  As  elsewhere  in  the 
nation  the  service  occupations  have  greatly  increased.  North¬ 
ampton  is  a  city  of  many  institutions  as  well  as  factories.  Among 
them  are  Smith  College,  the  Clarke  School,  a  State  Hospital,  a 
Veterans  Hospital,  and  many  others.  They  employ  as  many  work¬ 
ers  as  do  the  factories;  Smith  College  with  its  staff  of  950  is  the 
second  largest  employer  in  the  city.  All  this  has  tended  to  stabilize 
the  city  and  protect  it  from  the  variations  in  its  economic  life. 

Typically  New  England  in  its  economic  history,  Northampton 
early  developed  an  industrial  life  powered  by  the  Mill  River, 
served  by  skilled  labor,  and  developed  by  local  capital.  Around 
these  mills  the  town  expanded  to  Bay  State,  to  Florence  and  to 
Leeds.  It  met  and  largely  solved  its  transportation  problem.  Un¬ 
like  many  a  New  England  town,  its  industries  were  fortunately 
diversified.  As  old  ones  left,  new  ones  entered.  Quite  as  important 
it  has  been  strengthened  and  expanded  by  its  well-known  insti¬ 
tutions.  Like  many  a  New  England  town  Northampton  has  been 
hit  by  varying  economic  fortunes,  but  for  300  years  it  has  found 
a  way  for  its  people  to  live.  Relative  to  population,  its  industries 
once  were  more  important  in  its  economic  life,  but  few  cities 
have  achieved  a  prosperity  or  stability  equal  to  Northampton’s. 
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”A  House  for  the  Towne” 

Notes  on  Northampton's  Government 
By  Harriet  C.  Bliss  Ford 


I 

ON  a  small  plot  of  ground  where  Main  Street  turns  toward 
its  junction  with  State,  South,  West,  and  Elm,  there 
stands  a  unique  historic  building,  without  doubt  the  best- 
known  and  most  important  one  in  the  City  of  Northampton. 

Even  its  location  would  seem  to  have  acquired  a  special  mean¬ 
ing.  Flanked  on  one  side  by  a  long  line  of  business  blocks  running 
down  to  the  railroad  and,  on  the  other,  by  an  almost  unbroken 
series  of  public  buildings  extending  well  beyond  the  crossroads 
of  the  five  streets,  it  stands  between  the  two  segments,  combining 
the  characteristics  of  both.  Certainly  it  is  the  most  public  of  all 
the  public  buildings  in  town,  since,  together  with  its  many  out¬ 
lying  dependencies,  it  is  owned  by  the  public,  tenanted  by  persons 
selected  by  the  public,  furnished  and  maintained  out  of  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  funds,  and  all  that  takes  place  there  is  very  much  the  public’s 
business. 

On  its  business  side,  it  is  the  central  office  of  one  of  the  biggest 
businesses  in  town.  If  there  are  any  doubts  about  this,  a  look  at 
some  figures  related  to  its  extensive  operations  should  help  to  dis¬ 
sipate  them. 

According  to  the  latest  census,  some  30,900  persons  live  within 
the  city  limits  on  a  piece  of  land  running  5 14  miles  north  and 
south,  by  6/2,  east  and  west,  approximately  35.5  square  miles  or 
22,720  acres.  The  assessed  valuation  (1953)  of  their  Real  and  Per¬ 
sonal  Property  is  $34,300,745.  Add  $3,713,966  listed  for  motor 
vehicles.  Total  income  to  the  city  from  taxes  on  the  above  is 
$1,900,000. 
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As  for  the  Public  Properties  which  the  citizens  own,  these  in¬ 
clude  in  addition  to  the  City  Hall:  2  Libraries,  14  School  Build¬ 
ings,  I  Police  and  3  Fire  Stations,  a  Theatre,  3  Parks  (2  of  which 
are  privately  endowed).  Smith’s  School,  2  Skating  Rinks,  2  Park¬ 
ing  Lots  (with  2  more  under  construction).  Memorial  Hall,  the 
new  Board  of  Public  Works  Building,  an  Infirmary,  Rifle  Range, 
Pumping  Station,  Flood  Control  Dikes,  Cemeteries,  14  “Parcels 
of  Land,”  77  Fire  Alarm  Boxes,  4  Reservoirs  and  2  Auxiliary 
Wells,  553,236  feet  of  Water  Pipes,  also  Sewers,  Street  Lights, 
Hydrants,  and  so  on. 

The  latest  (1952)  printed  City  Report,  which  does  not  include 
items  acquired  in  1953,  estimates  the  value  of  these  public  lands 
and  buildings  at  $6,271,840,  plus  furniture  and  equipment,  $733,- 
750— a  total  of  $7,005,590. 

In  1953,  the  city’s  income  was  $3,959,419;  Expenditures,  $4,- 
457»^4^;  Budget,  $2,384,827.  (The  1954  Budget  is  $2,557,306.) 
The  city’s  business  was  carried  on  by  some  930  paid  workers, 
around  600  of  these  being  on  full  time,  with  an  annual  payroll  of 
$1,616,595.  Adding  to  these  some  1 10  or  more  people  who  work 
week  in  and  week  out  without  pay— Aldermen,  Common  Council- 
men,  members  of  city  boards,  commissions,  and  committees— 
and  the  more  than  1700  public-spirited  citizens  in  Civilian  De¬ 
fense,  we  discover  a  grand  total  of  well  over  2700  people  engaged 
in  the  business  of  the  city.  Some  figures!  Some  city! 

At  this  point  we  make  a  grateful  bow  to  the  City  Hall  statisti¬ 
cians  and  turn  to  the  historians,  as  we  seek  to  discover  from  what 
original,  busy,  little  acorn  this  many-branched  affair  of  our  city 
government  has  sprung. 

It  appears  that  the  early  Colonial  Government  transplanted  in 
the  Newer  England  the  procedures  of  town  government  that  had 
been  developed  in  the  Old  Country,  “though  with  certain  modi¬ 
fications  suitable  to  a  pioneer  existence.”  All  the  powers  to  be  dele¬ 
gated  to  a  town  were  clearly  defined  by  Colonial  law  and  the 
unit  of  this  local  power  was  always  the  Town  Meeting. 

Several  members  of  the  original  20  or  more  families  who  ar¬ 
rived  here  in  1654  had  already  had  experience  in  settling  new 
towns.  They  acted  with  commendable  promptness  to  establish 
this  newest  township  on  a  proper  legal  basis,  securing  its  incor¬ 
poration  by  order  of  the  General  Court  in  Boston  on  May  23, 
1655. 
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There  is  no  certain  record  of  the  first  Town  Meeting,  but  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  points  to  December  1654,  January  1655.  The 
second  meeting  on  December  ii,  1655,  is  spoken  of  in  glowing 
terms  as  “the  most  memorable  Town  Meeting  ever  convened  in 
this  place.”  “It  fully  recognized  the  town  as  a  corporate  body  and 
put  the  machinery  of  Government  in  working  order.”  Naturally, 
one  of  its  first  acts  was  the  assessment  of  property  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  taxes! 

Records  of  early  meetings  are  pretty  fragmentary  up  to  June 
1657,  the  first  meeting  date  noted  in  Vol.  I  of  Town  Annals  1661. 
From  that  time  on,  the  record  has  continued  without  a  break  to 
the  present  day.  Though  for  many  years  we  find  the  handwriting 
of  the  “clerks”  to  have  been  “atrocious,”  their  spelling  variegated 
and  their  notation  of  dates  distinctly  confusing,  nevertheless, 
Northampton  can  be  justly  proud  of  this  priceless  set  of  records 
covering  three  centuries  of  its  governmental  sessions. 

In  Chapter  One  of  this  historical  series,  Nora  Flahive  has  given 
a  brief  picture  of  the  early  government;  the  compulsory  attend¬ 
ance  of  all  citizens  at  Town  Meetings,  the  naming  of  Townesmen 
(later  Selectmen),  and  of  a  Moderator  and  other  appointees,  pro¬ 
cedures,  the  courts,  and  so  on.  It  may,  therefore,  be  interesting  to 
look  more  particularly  at  the  early  meeting  houses  themselves 
where  all  town  activities  were  centered. 

In  1655,  a  year  after  the  settlers  arrived,  the  first  meeting  house 
was  built  of  “sawen  timber,”  26  feet  long,  18  wide  and  9  high, 
having  two  windows  and  one  door  and  costing  14  Pounds.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  it  was  not  until  some  hundred  years  later  that  a  meet¬ 
ing  house  became  “exclusively  a  place  invested  with  sanctity.”  In 
the  early  days  it  was  an  all-purpose  affair— town  hall,  church, 
school,  forum,  and  presently,  a  place  for  exhibits  of  the  country 
fairs.  In  short,  as  the  record  states— it  was  “a  House  for  the 
Towne.” 

In  no  time  at  all,  “Nonotuck  alias  Northampton,”  as  one  an¬ 
nalist  puts  it,  with  a  population  of  between  three  and  four  hun¬ 
dred,  had  quite  outgrown  its  first  House.  In  July  1661,  it  voted  to 
build  a  new  one  “on  the  Highway,”  on  a  spot  known  later  as 
Meeting  House  Hill,  probably  opposite  the  present  entrance  to 
Center  Street.  The  House  was  42  feet  square  and  had  a  Bell  Coney 
(balcony),  and  a  turret  or  belfry,  but  no  bell  for  many  years, 
lacking  which  the  citizens  were  summoned  to  all  meetings,  re- 
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ligious  or  secular,  “by  sounding  the  trumpet  or  beating  the  drum.” 

The  150  Pounds  appropriated  for  the  construction  seems  to 
have  been  an  over-estimate  as  the  final  cost  is  recorded  as  only 
1 15  Pounds.  This  almost  unparalleled  economy  may  in  part  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  no  seats  were  provided.  Happily 
we  come  upon  a  vote  some  three  years  later  “that  the  meeting 
house  bee  decently  seated.” 

After  70  years’  use  this  second  House  had  become  “old  and 
shaky”  and,  in  turn,  too  small  for  the  rapidly  growing  town.  Its 
condemnation  was  hastened  when,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards’  stirring  sermons,  the  Bell  Coney,  over-crowded 
with  worshippers,  suddenly  collapsed.  Providentially  no  one,  saint 
or  sinner,  was  killed,  though  some  were  seriously  injured. 

A  third  meeting  house  near  the  old  site  was  completed  in  July 
1737,  “70  foot  long,  46  or  48  wide,  with  a  steeple  and  Bell  Coney 
at  the  end,”  and  with  three  entrances.  Its  construction  seems  to 
have  been  expedited  by  the  workers’  consumption  of  some  69 
gallons  of  rum  and  “several  barrels  of  cyder.” 

A  hasty  glance  at  the  town’s  business  during  these  early  years 
shows  certain  preoccupations  which  have  persisted  to  the  present 
time.  Taxes,  as  already  noted,  and  School  Rates,  “guarding  and 
protecting  the  rights  of  all,”  appointment  of  Supervisors  of  the 
Byways  ( 1661 )  and  from  the  very  beginning.  Town  Ordinances, 
based  on  community  procedures  in  the  Old  World  and  “distin¬ 
guished  for  minuteness  of  detail  and  coverage  of  every  conceiv¬ 
able  situation  affecting  the  town’s  orderly  life.”  Less  contem¬ 
porary  would  seem  provisions  for  the  use  of  meadows,  commons, 
and  highways;  cutting  timber  on  commons;  strict  orders  on  fenc¬ 
ing,  and  the  streets  to  be  kept  clean  and  “no  Horse  Racing  thereon 
to  be  permitted.” 

It  is  not  surprising  to  note  that  during  the  years  of  the  various 
Indian  Wars,  to  which  the  town  sent  its  contingents  of  fighters, 
and  of  the  constant  threat  of  raids,  “little  town  business  was  trans¬ 
acted.”  After  these  troubles  had  more  or  less  settled  down,  came 
other  troubles,  unpopular  Colonial  Governors,  increased  taxes, 
revocation  of  the  earlier  charter  to  the  Colonies,  and  finally  an 
unpopular  new  charter  granted  by  King  William  in  1692  to  the 
“Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,”  which  called  forth  the  terse 
comment  by  a  leading  citizen,  “Charter  new.  Debts  old.” 

The  attitude  of  Northampton  toward  new  taxes  to  take  care 
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of  these  old  debts  was  definitely  uncooperative.  Under  date  of 
May  1693  we  read,  “The  Towne  voted  the  selectmen  should 
keep  the  two  last  mony  Rates  in  their  hands  till  Micallmust  (Mi- 
chelmas)  and  not  deliver  yt  to  the  Constable.  And  the  Towne 
ingaged  to  save  the  Selectmen  harmlesse.” 

Meantime,  in  spite  of  wars  and  taxes,  the  original  little  gov¬ 
ernmental  acorn  with  its  vigorous  sprouts  continued  to  grow  and 
flourish  in  Northampton,  as  elsewhere  in  the  area,  and  to  perfect 
that  noteworthy,  democratic  form  of  local  government  known 
to  history  as  the  New  England  Town  Meeting. 

II 

A  drawing  of  the  middle  1800’s  shows  a  handsome  public 
building  with  stylish  citizens  and  a  dashing  equipage  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  It  is  indeed  a  far  cry  from  the  first  House  for  the  Towne 
and  the  pioneers  who  built  it  of  “sawen  timber”  in  1655. 

The  site  for  this,  our  present  House,  was  bought  for  $2500 
from  a  syndicate  owning  lands  on  Main  Street  purchased  from 
the  Widow  Hunt.  The  Gazette  of  July  3,  1849  reports  that  the 
contract  for  the  New  Town  Hall  had  been  let  for  $12,975.  The 
total  cost  of  the  building  was  $20,000.  The  architect,  William  F. 
Pratt,  a  native  of  Northampton,  based  his  design  on  the  romanti¬ 
cized  Gothic  then  in  fashion  and  endowed  his  structure  with  four 
towers,  simulated  battlements,  and  various  suggestions  of  her¬ 
aldry,  some  of  which  have  since  been  modified. 

Dedication  ceremonies  which  took  place  on  the  evening  of 
March  13,  1850,  were  climaxed  by  a  magnificent  ball  held  in  the 
great  hall  that  occupied  the  entire  second  floor.  “The  handsome 
uniforms  of  the  Amherst  and  the  Northampton  Artillery  Com¬ 
panies,  combined  with  the  elegant  costumes  of  the  ladies  added 
largely  to  the  splendor  of  the  scene.”  Dancing  continued  until 
the  highly  sophisticated  hour  of  three  in  the  morning. 

The  great  hall  continued  to  serve  as  a  place  for  all  sorts  and 
kinds  of  town  gatherings,  other  balls,  concerts,  lectures,  rallies, 
as  well  as  for  its  Theatre,  until  the  early  1920’s  when  Architect 
Karl  Putnam  was  engaged  to  convert  it  into  much-needed  rooms 
for  the  Mayor,  Board  of  Aldermen,  Councillors,  and  other  city 
officials.  From  then  on,  though  the  subsequent  gatherings  on  the 
second  floor  have  frequently  maintained  its  lively  tradition,  they 
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have  seldom  lasted  until  3  a.m.  or  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  musical 
accompaniment. 

Some  34  years  after  its  erection,  the  Town  Hall  became  the 
City  Hall.  Town  Meetings,  Selectmen,  and  Moderators  made  way 
for  meetings  of  the  Aldermanic  Board  and  Common  Council,  for 
Mayors  and  the  other  city  officials  elected  in  accordance  with  the 
charter  granted  in  “Chapter  25,  Acts  of  1883,  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.”  “Approved  June  23,  1883.”  In  September  of  that 
year  “the  Act  of  Incorporation  was  accepted  by  a  majority  of 
the  voters.” 

The  charter  made  provision  for  the  change-over  with  specifica¬ 
tions  for  a  division  of  the  town  into  seven  wards  based  on  the 
distribution  of  population,  the  appointment  of  wardens  to  handle 
the  forthcoming  elections,  the  preparation  of  a  ballot  with  can¬ 
didates  for  office  to  be  voted  in  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  December, 
and  so  on.  The  Selectmen  acted  as  the  over-all  men-in-charge. 

Any  young  man  of  2 1  who  filled  out  his  ballot  in  that  first  city 
election  of  December  2,  1883,  and  who  was  still  alive  and  voting 
at  the  ripe  age  of  91,  would  have  been  confronted  by  a  virtually 
identical  ballot  at  the  elections  of  November  3,  1953— a  Mayor, 
and,  from  his  particular  ward  of  the  seven,  one  Alderman  and 
three  Councilmen.  Also  a  City  Clerk,  City  Treasurer,  one  ward 
member  of  the  School  Committee  together  with  two  at  large,  an 
elector  under  the  Oliver  Smith  Will,  and  Trustees  of  Forbes 
Library,  their  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  He  would  find  only  one 
addition  to  this  lengthy  ballot— the  Superintendent  of  Smith’s 
Agricultural  School  (as  of  1918). 

To  summarize  the  charter  briefly:  it  provided  for  the  taking 
over  by  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council  on  the  first  Monday  in 
January  1884,  all  the  powers  previously  vested  in  the  Selectmen; 
full  and  exclusive  power  to  appoint  a  Constable  or  Constables,  a 
City  Marshall  or  Chief  of  Police,  and  all  other  Police  and  sub¬ 
officers,  to  provide  a  Fire  Department,  to  elect  a  Collector  of 
Taxes,  Superintendent  of  Streets,  Water  Commissioner,  Board  of 
Public  Works,  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Board  of  Health,  Library, 
Cemetery,  and  City  Improvement  Committees,  Commissioner  of 
the  Sinking  Fund,  etc.,  etc.  There  are  also  Sections  on  Procedure, 
making  a  grand  total  of  44  Sections  embedded  in  the  new  charter. 

The  city’s  first  Mayor  was  Benjamin  E.  Cook,  Jr.  “Though  a 
registered  Democrat  he  would  accept  only  an  independent  en- 
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dorsement,  maintaining  that  the  office  should  not  be  determined 
by  politics.”  This  principle  does  not  seem  to  have  appealed 
greatly  to  his  30  successors  in  office,  16  of  whom  were  registered 
as  Democrats  and  14  as  Republicans.  In  the  elections  of  1953, 
according  to  the  New  York  Times  of  last  November  ist,  of  the 
39  cities  in  Massachusetts,  only  Springfield,  Brockton,  and  North¬ 
ampton  “still  cling  to  party  labels,  in  the  face  of  a  growing  trend 
toward  non-partisan  elections.” 

Of  our  3 1  Mayors,  all  men,  whose  likenesses  may  be  studied  on 
the  walls  of  the  Aldermanic  Chamber,  20  were  elected  for  more 
than  one  term,  14  of  these  having  been  elected  for  2  terms,  5  for 
3  terms,  and  one  for  7  terms. 

Since  1888,  there  have  been  accepted  by  the  City  Council  or 
by  the  Voters  on  Referendum,  a  series  of  approximately  100 
items,  as  set  forth  in  Acts  of  the  Legislature,  which  affect  the 
charter.  These  many  additions,  their  unclassified  listing,  taken 
together  with  the  original,  often  verbose,  text  of  the  charter  and 
the  not-too-clear  sequence  of  its  original  44  Sections,  creates  a 
network  of  insertions  and  cross-references  baffling  to  even  the 
hardiest  student  of  the  city’s  government. 

There  have  been  seven  unsuccessful  attempts  to  give  the  city  a 
new  charter,  two  in  1900,  the  others  in  1907,  1919,  1938,  1943, 
and  1950.  This  latest  attempt  to  simplify  the  text  and  streamline 
and  modernize  procedure  came  to  naught  when  the  Noes  had  it 
by  some  526  votes.  One  of  its  provisions,  the  conversion  of  the 
two-chamber  City  Council  to  a  one-chamber  Council,  is  again  to 
the  fore.  A  “Unicameral  Bill”  has  been  passed  by  both  houses  in 
Boston,  and  signed  by  Governor  Herter  on  February  16  of  this 
year.  It  provides  “that  if  ten  per  cent  of  the  Northampton  voters 
sign  a  petition  calling  for  a  referendum  on  the  issue,  the  matter 
shall  be  voted  on  at  the  1 95  5  municipal  elections.” 

Not  long  since,  the  National  Municipal  Review  was  quoted  in 
the  Gazette  as  having  given  “Cities  with  2-Board  Councils  an 
Editorial  Blast.”  It  appears  that  Northampton  is  one  of  six  cities 
in  the  whole  country  still  wedded  to  what  the  Review  calls,  “this 
obsolete  system.”  Recently  a  discouraged  reformer  was  heard  to 
say,  “There  are  three  things  around  here  that  never  change-the 
unexpectedness  of  our  weather,  the  eternal  hills,  and  the  city 
charter.” 

As  many  citizens  already  know,  leaving  the  charter  aside,  there 
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are  three  other  most  useful  sources  of  information  about  our  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  printed  form:  i.  The  Annual  City  Reports;  2.  the  Re¬ 
vised  Ordinances  of  1953— the  first  printed  revision  since  1929, 
with  3 1 8  pages,  48  chapters,  each  with  many  sections,  and  a  table 
of  contents  ranging  alphabetically  from  Assessment  of  Taxes  to 
Zoning  Ordinance,  illustrating  Northampton’s  continuing  pre¬ 
occupation  since  the  1650’s,  with  the  ^^detailed  coverage  of  every 
conceivable  situation  affecting  the  town’s  orderly  life.”  (A  few 
copies  are  available  at  $1.50);  and  3.  the  Manual,  City  Officers, 
Northampton  which  skims  off  the  top  of  the  City  Report  and 
gives  the  quickest,  neatest  look  at  City  Government  of  all  four 
official  documents. 

This  handy  little  “Pocket  Book”  costs  nothing  more  than  a  visit 
to  the  City  Clerk’s  office  and  should  be  in  the  pocket  or  the  files 
of  every  one  of  the  (1953)  registered  voters.  Unfortu¬ 

nately  the  supply  is  limited.  In  it  are  listed  all  city  officials,  elected 
and  appointed,  when,  by  whom,  and  for  how  long;  7  Aldermanic 
and  12  Joint  Standing  Committees  of  the  Council;  20  or  more 
other  Committees,  Commissions,  and  Boards  that  carry  on  the 
work  of  city  departments,  how  appointed  and  for  how  long; 
rosters  of  the  Police  and  Fire  Departments,  regular  and  special; 
lists  of  such  historic,  but  little  known  appointees  as  Field  Drivers, 
Weighers  of  Hay  and  Coal,  Moth  Superintendent,  Surveyors  of 
Lumber,  and  Measurers  of  Wood  and  Bark. 

Included  also  are  the  Budget  and  its  distribution,  salary  lists, 
the  Bonded  Debt,  Historical  Notes,  Fire  Alarm  Boxes,  Political 
Calendar,  Rules  and  Orders  of  the  two  Chambers,  etc.,  etc.— a 
miniature  encyclopedia  in  67  pages,  an  up-to-date  Who’s  Who  of 
the  men  and  women  in  the  City  Government.  Since  the  city’s 
business  is  everybody’s  business,  here  is  an  invaluable  guide  book 
for  every  citizen. 

These  scattered  Notes  do  not  even  pretend  to  tell  the  whole 
story  of  Northampton’s  Towne  Houses.  They  have  been  put  to¬ 
gether  primarily  to  arouse  greater  interest  in  and  curiosity  about 
our  city’s  government.  There  are  big  gaps  in  the  historical  nar¬ 
rative.  Very  important  items  of  political  developments  and  re¬ 
lationships  have  been  quite  ignored,  as  well  as  our  role  as  a  county 
seat,  and  the  complex  warp  and  woof  of  city,  county,  district, 
state,  and  federal  responsibilities  and  authority.  Then,  too,  it 
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would  have  been  pleasant  to  cast  a  friendly  glance  across  the 
waters  toward  our  opposite  number  in  Northamptonshire,  where 
our  connections  are  many  and  where,  we  are  told,  their  first 
settlers,  the  Early  Britons,  moved  in  and  took  over  a  mere  2000 
years  ago!  “But  that,”  as  one  of  the  best  story-tellers  of  all  time 
didn’t  quite  say,  “is  several  other  stories.” 


Chapter  Thirty -Three 


Northampton’s  Lawyers 

By  William  H.  Brownell 


N NORTHAMPTON,  like  most  early  New  England  towns, 
started  its  life  without  benefit  of  professional  lawyers. 
All  legal  matters,  including  trials,  were  conducted  by 
persons  without  formal  legal  training.  Even  the  Judges  were  lay¬ 
men.  Most  court  cases  were  handled  by  the  litigants  themselves 
although  on  occasion,  particularly  when  the  problem  involved 
the  community  itself,  prominent  citizens  of  the  town  were  called 
upon  to  do  work  which  today  is  customarily  done  by  trained 
lawyers.  Mary  Parsons,  tried  as  a  witch  in  1682,  conducted  her 
own  defense  and  was  acquitted. 

Among  the  persons  who  handled  legal  matters  in  this  early 
period  were  Medad  Pomeroy,  a  blacksmith,  the  first  Joseph  Haw¬ 
ley,  who  was  a  teacher,  farmer,  and  merchant.  Colonel  John 
Stoddard,  and  Ebenezer  Pomeroy.  Mr.  Hawley  represented  the 
Town  of  Northampton  in  several  suits,  one  of  which  required 
his  presence  in  Boston  for  fifteen  days.  He  received  ^  3  for  ex¬ 
penses  and  fees  of  which  30  shillings  was  his  fee  and  the  rest  ex¬ 
penses.  Ebenezer  Pomeroy  as  King’s  Counsel  prosecuted  some 
Hadley  Indians  for  murder  in  1696  and  in  1703  represented  the 
town  in  a  boundary  dispute  with  the  Town  of  Hatfield.  Colonel 
John  Stoddard,  a  soldier  and  legislator,  was  the  third  Probate 
Judge  of  Hampshire  County  and  was  also  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Warham 
Mather,  son  of  Northampton’s  first  minister  and  the  first  North¬ 
ampton  native  to  be  graduated  from  college,  served  as  a  Probate 

Judge  in  New  Haven  for  1 1  years  although  he  had  no  formal  legal 
training. 

The  practice  of  law  as  a  separate  profession  began  to  develop 
in  this  country  in  the  i8th  century  and  Northampton’s  first  pro¬ 
fessional  lawyers  appeared  in  about  the  middle  of  that  century. 
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Major  Joseph  Hawley,  one  of  Northampton’s  famous  citizens, 
opened  his  office  for  the  practice  of  law  in  1749,  almost  100  years 
after  Northampton’s  first  surgeon,  George  Fyler,  appeared  on  the 
scene.  Unlike  Dr.  Fyler,  who  was  a  Quaker  and  was  forced  to 
leave  town  for  violating  the  Sabbath,  Major  Hawley  remained  in 
Northampton.  A  graduate  of  Yale  College,  Hawley  studied  for 
the  ministry  at  Harvard  and  prior  to  opening  his  office  in  North¬ 
ampton  studied  law  in  the  office  of  General  Phineas  Lyman  in 
Suffield,  Connecticut.  His  fees  were  1 2  cents  for  a  writ,  14  shil¬ 
lings  for  a  will,  and  8  pence  to  a  shilling  for  a  deed. 

Governor  Caleb  Strong  began  his  legal  career  in  Major  Haw¬ 
ley’s  office  where  he  studied  law  in  the  customary  way  of  that 
time  serving  as  something  of  an  apprentice  in  an  established  law 
office.  He  opened  his  own  office  in  1772  and  built  up  one  of  the 
largest  legal  practices  in  the  state.  In  addition  to  achieving  fame 
as  a  lawyer.  Governor  Strong  was  a  United  States  senator,  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  Governor  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  He  refused  a  judgeship  of  the  State  Supreme  Court 
when  it  was  offered  to  him  in  1783. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  there  was  a  movement  to  elimi¬ 
nate  courts  and  lawyers,  but  the  infant  profession  survived  and 
by  1796  there  were  in  addition  to  Major  Hawley  and  Caleb 
Strong  two  or  three  other  practicing  lawyers  in  Northampton, 
among  them  Robert  Breck  who  served  as  Clerk  of  Courts,  Seth 
Hunt,  and  Joseph  Clark. 

The  legal  profession  became  well  established  in  Northampton 
in  the  19th  century  and  Northampton’s  lawyers  were  among  its 
most  prominent  and  respected  citizens.  As  it  was  stated  in  the 
Quarter  Centennial  Edition  of  the  Hampshire  County  Journal 
published  in  1887  under  a  group  portrait  of  the  bar,  “Their  por¬ 
traits  on  this  page  represent  as  good  a  looking  class  of  men  as  any¬ 
where  in  the  country;  most  of  them  are  faces  identified  with  the 
history  of  the  city,  and  none  of  them  should  be  taken  for  fools.” 

In  its  history  4  Northampton  citizens  have  been  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  and  all  of  them  were  lawyers.  They  were 
Eli  P.  Ashmun,  Isaac  C.  Bates,  Elijah  H.  Mills,  and  Caleb  Strong. 
None  of  Northampton’s  lawyers  ever  reached  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  although  several  of  them  have  served  on  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts.  Among  these  are  Charles  E. 
Dewey,  William  Allen,  and  Charles  E.  Eorbes,  the  founder  of 
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Forbes  Library.  Judge  Forbes  served  for  only  a  few  months  and 
then  resigned. 

One  unusual  feature  of  Northampton’s  legal  history  which  is 
in  keeping  with  Northampton’s  reputation  as  an  educational  cen¬ 
ter  was  the  Northampton  Law  School,  which  existed  for  7  or  8 
years.  The  school  was  established  by  Judge  Samuel  Howe,  son  of 
a  Belchertown  doctor,  and  one  of  the  few  lawyers  of  his  time  who 
was  a  graduate  of  a  law  school.  The  date  of  its  founding  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  1823.  Classes  were  held  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
building  now  designated  as  201  Main  Street.  The  faculty  included 
Judge  Howe,  and  Senators  Mills  and  Ashmun.  Tuition  with  fuel 
was  $100  and  the  curriculum  consisted  of  lectures,  moot  courts, 
and  problems  in  the  intricacies  of  the  law.  The  school  flourished 
for  a  few  years  and  is  supposed  to  have  had  as  many  as  40  stu¬ 
dents  at  one  time.  It  declined  when  its  founder,  Samuel  Howe, 
was  appointed  to  the  bench  and  Elijah  Mills  and  Eli  Ashmun  ac¬ 
quired  other  interests  which  prevented  them  from  devoting  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  time  to  the  school.  It  went  out  of  existence  in 
1829  or  1830.  Franklin  Pierce,  the  14th  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  a  graduate  of  the  school,  so  that  Northampton  has 
played  a  part  in  the  lives  of  two  lawyer  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  Pierce  and  Calvin  Coolidge. 

Two  other  prominent  members  of  the  19th  century  bar  were 
Osmyn  Baker,  first  President  of  Smith  Charities,  and  his  partner, 
Charles  Delano,  who  as  Baker  &  Delano  represented  8  towns  as 
local  counsel  in  the  litigation  over  the  will  of  Oliver  Smith.  Oliver 
Smith  left  the  bulk  of  his  property  as  a  fund  to  start  Smith  Chari¬ 
ties  and  Smith’s  Agricultural  School.  Members  of  his  family  chal¬ 
lenged  the  will  on  the  ground  that  one  of  the  witnesses  was  insane. 
After  a  trial  in  Northampton,  which  was  well  attended  and  as 
much  talked  about  as  a  modern  murder  trial,  the  case  was  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  argued  here  by 
Rufus  Choate  and  Daniel  Webster,  two  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  of  the  time.  W^ebster,  who  argued  that  the  will  was  good, 
was  upheld  and  Oliver  Smith’s  money  was  used  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  his  will. 

Osmyn  Baker  retired  from  the  practice  of  law  after  this  case  to 
become  the  first  president  of  Smith  Charities.  His  partner  Charles 
Delano  after  2  terms  as  a  Congressman  returned  to  Northampton 
to  practice  law.  In  addition  to  his  law  practice  Baker  found  time 
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to  serve  as  trustee  of  Clarke  School  and  is  given  credit  for  being 
the  leading  spirit  in  the  founding  of  both  the  Hampshire  County 
Law  Library  and  the  Northampton  Public  Library.  He  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  building  committee  for  the  Memorial  Hall  and  Li¬ 
brary  Building  made  possible  by  a  gift  of  $40,000  from  John 
Clarke.  He  made  daily  visits  to  the  building  site  and  supervised  its 
construction  almost  brick  by  brick.  AVhen  it  was  finished  he  made 
the  first  selection  of  books  for  the  new  library. 

One  of  the  best-known  members  of  the  bar  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  19th  and  first  few  years  of  the  20th  centuries  was  Judge 
John  B.  O’Donnell,  Judge  of  Hampshire  County  District  Court 
and  fifth  Mayor  of  Northampton.  His  is  the  romantic  success 
story  of  the  Irish  immigrant  boy  who  came  to  America  with  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  clothes  on  his  back  and  died  in  a  mansion  on  the  highest 
hill  in  the  city.  Judge  O’Donnell  came  from  Ireland  in  1847  and 
began  his  career  working  for  25  cents  per  day  in  a  cotton  mill. 
He  studied  law  at  Boston  University,  entered  politics,  became  a 
real  estate  developer,  served  as  Mayor  during  1892  and  1893,  and 
was  later  appointed  Judge  of  the  District  Court.  He  had  great 
personal  charm  and  a  warm,  sympathetic  personality  by  means  of 
which  he  overcame  the  ancient  New  England  prejudice  against 
the  foreign-born.  He  appears  to  be  the  first  successful  local  law¬ 
yer  who  was  not  of  old  New  England  stock  and  was  Northamp¬ 
ton’s  first  foreign-born  Mayor. 

In  1868  Charles  Delano  formed  a  partnership  with  John  C. 
Hammond  which  continued  until  Delano’s  death  in  1883.  John 
C.  Hammond,  who  was  in  active  practice  in  Northampton  for 
more  than  50  years,  was  Northampton’s  only  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bar  Association  and  had  a  special  talent  for  training 
young  lawyers.  Among  these  were  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Northampton  bar  in  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century  including 
Calvin  Coolidge,  Northampton’s  only  President,  Henry  P.  Field 
former  Judge  of  Probate,  Walter  L.  Stevens,  Rufus  H.  Cook, 
Thomas  J.  Hammond,  and  Edward  L.  Shaw,  former  Judges  of 
Superior  Court.  All  of  these  are  now  deceased  with  the  exception 
of  Walter  L.  Stevens  and  Rufus  H.  Cook  both  of  whom  have  now 
been  in  the  active  practice  of  law  for  more  than  50  years.  Stevens, 
a  native  of  Worthington,  came  to  Northampton  in  1897  and 
Cook,  a  native  of  Hadley,  came  to  Northampton  in  1898. 

Judge  Cook,  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Cook  and  Cook,  is 
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now  special  Judge  of  Probate,  Vice  President  and  director  of 
Florence  Savings  Bank,  a  Past  President  of  the  Hampshire  County 
Bar  Association,  a  director  of  Northampton  Historical  Society,  a 
former  City  Solicitor  and  during  his  long  career  has  been  active 
in  many  community  affairs. 

Walter  L.  Stevens,  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Stevens  and 
Dunphy,  is  also  a  Past  President  of  the  Hampshire  County  Bar 
Association  and  was  for  many  years  a  Referee  in  Bankruptcy.  He 
is  now  a  Trustee  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  a  Trustee  of  Clarke 
School  for  the  Deaf,  a  Trustee  of  Forbes  Library,  a  director  and 
Past  President  of  People’s  Institute,  Vice-President  and  director 
of  Northampton  Institution  for  Savings,  and  President  of  North¬ 
ampton  Historical  Society.  In  all  of  these  various  positions  he  has 
given  freely  of  his  time  and  ability  while  carrying  the  burdens  of 
a  large  and  busy  law  practice. 

These  two  men  and  John  Crosier,  retired  Clerk  of  the  District 
Court  who  served  in  that  position  for  more  than  30  years,  are  the 
oldest  living  members  of  the  local  bar  which  now  has  approxi¬ 
mately  30  members. 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  court  rooms  has  changed  very  little 
over  the  years  but  the  court  hours  which  in  1900  were  from  9  to  5 
are  now  from  10  to  4  and  the  formal  court  attire,  starched  shirt 
and  collar  and  Prince  Albert  coat,  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past  as  is 
the  procession  which  took  place  before  every  court  sitting  when 
the  High  Sheriff  in  full  uniform  escorted  the  Judges  from  the 
train  to  the  Court  House. 

The  traditional  law  office  is  a  dark  old-fashioned  room  fur¬ 
nished  with  dusty  tomes  and  unwieldly  furniture  with  emphasis 
on  utility  and  durability  rather  than  appearance.  This  is  to  a  large 
extent  still  true  of  Northampton’s  law  offices  although  in  recent 
years  some  of  the  local  attorneys  have  made  an  effort  to  make 
their  offices  attractive  as  well  as  utilitarian.  Perhaps  the  most  ener¬ 
getic  in  this  respect  is  William  E.  Dwyer,  whose  suite  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  Hammond  Block  at  39  Main  Street  with  its 
colorful  draperies,  pastel  walls,  and  modern  furniture  presents  a 
vivid  contrast  with  the  old  style  law  office. 

Although  the  decor  of  the  law  offices  has  not  changed  much 
through  the  years  their  inhabitants  have  introduced  into  them,  in 
some  cases  with  considerable  reluctance,  the  personnel  and  equip¬ 
ment  found  in  any  modern  office.  Secretaries,  telephones,  type- 
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writers,  and  adding  machines  are  now  commonplace,  although 
the  dictograph  has  not  made  much  headway. 

The  office  secretary  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  the  only 
successful  female  invader  of  the  complete  masculinity  of  North¬ 
ampton’s  legal  life.  Northampton’s  first  woman  lawyer  was  Lucy 
McCloud,  a  graduate  of  Smith  College  in  the  class  of  1885,  who 
was  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar  in  July  1905.  Miss  Mc- 
Loud  was  employed  at  the  Hampshire  County  Registry  of  Deeds 
and  did  not  practice.  Since  then  one  or  two  of  her  sex  have  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  build  up  a  practice  in  the  community.  At  the 
present  time  Northampton  has  one  woman  lawyer,  Mrs.  Catha¬ 
rine  B.  Sage. 

The  nature  of  the  lawyer’s  work  has  changed  considerably 
over  the  years.  The  19th  century  lawyer  was  able  to  learn  basic 
legal  principles  with  confidence  that,  once  learned,  they  would 
serve  him  for  a  lifetime.  Because  of  the  prevailing  belief  that  the 
best  government  was  the  one  with  the  fewest  laws,  the  law  cov¬ 
ered  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  area  of  human  activity  and 
there  was  relatively  little  change  over  the  years.  This  is  all 
changed  today.  New  social  concepts,  income  and  inheritance  tax 
laws,  war  and  national  emergencies,  the  increased  complexity  of 
society,  and  the  current  theory  of  a  benevolent  government  have 
changed  and  modified  19th  century  le^al  concepts  to  the  point 
where  they  can  hardly  be  recognized.  Modern  law  covers  every 
field  of  human  activity  and  is  constantly  changing.  Every  prob¬ 
lem  requires  an  examination  of  the  latest  legislative  action  or  gov¬ 
ernmental  regulation  and  every  transaction  must  be  analyzed  in 
the  light  of  the  tax  laws.  This  change  in  the  nature  of  the  practice 
of  law  has  given  rise  in  metropolitan  areas  to  the  growth  of  legal 
specialists  who  become  expert  in  one  field  of  the  law  such  as  labor 
relations,  taxes,  or  corporations  and  devote  their  whole  time  to 
that  field.  Often  the  specialists  will  ioin  together  in  one  large  firm 
handling  all  sorts  of  specialized  legal  problems. 

All  of  Northampton’s  lawyers,  however,  are  still  in  general 
practice.”  They  act  as  advisers  for  all  sorts  of  legal  and  family 
problems  and  usually  have  a  knowledge  of  their  client’s  affairs 
and  business  and  family  background  that  the  specialist  often 
lacks.  There  are  no  large  firms;  no  law  office  has  more  than  three 
lawyers  in  it,  and  the  relationship  between  lawyer  and  client  has 
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retained  much  more  of  the  personal,  friendly  quality  than  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  metropolitan  areas  with  their  specialists  and  large  firms. 

Another  difference  between  the  practice  of  law  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas  and  in  Northampton  lies  in  the  attitude  of  the  members 
of  the  bar  toward  each  other.  Northampton’s  lawyers  live  and 
work  together  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  cooperation  unlike  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  large  cities.  Each  respects  the  others  and  each  can  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  to  carry  out  his  commitments. 

The  local  lawyers  in  years  past  have  always  been  respected 
members  of  the  community  and  have  often  been  among  its  lead¬ 
ers.  As  one  of  the  few  educated  groups  in  the  community  in 
earlier  days  they  were  called  upon  to  serve  in  all  sorts  of  non-legal 
activities  where  their  education  and  judgment  would  be  helpful. 
Today,  with  the  raising  of  the  educational  level  among  all  groups 
in  the  community,  the  lawyers  have  lost  their  unique  position  as 
a  learned  group  but  have  retained  their  position  as  respected  com¬ 
munity  leaders.  An  examination  of  the  lists  of  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  various  social,  civic,  and  charitable  organizations 
in  the  community  will  disclose  that  practically  all  of  them  include 
a  member  of  the  bar.  The  influence  of  the  30  lawyers  in  North¬ 
ampton  on  local  affairs  is  still  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
single  group  of  that  number. 

Northampton’s  lawyers  have  grown  with  the  community  and 
the  present  members  of  the  legal  profession  can  be  proud  of  the 
contribution  of  their  predecessors  to  its  development. 


Chapter  Thirty -Four 


Calvin  Coolidge 

By  Lawrence  E.  Wikander 


EW  ENGLAND  has  produced  but  one  President  since 
Franklin  Pierce  and  Massachusetts  but  one  since  John 
Quincy  Adams. 

He  was  John  Calvin  Coolidge,  born  in  Plymouth,  Vermont,  in 
1872.  He  chose  his  birthday  with  the  same  thoughtful  care  that 
would  mark  each  upward  step  in  his  career:  July  4  was  a  good 
birthday  for  a  man  who  would  stand  many  times  before  the 
voters.  It  was  said  of  the  family,  “No  Coolidge  ever  went  west.” 
They  could  have  served  as  the  model  from  which  the  Vermont 
Yankee  was  made.  Frugal,  industrious,  conscientious,  reserved, 
they  kept  sentiment  well  concealed. 

Calvin  Coolidge  was  not  distinguished  in  childhood.  From  the 
local  one  room  school,  to  Black  River  Academy,  to  St.  Johnsbury 
Academy  and  Amherst  College,  his  path  was  that  of  any  other 
aspiring  youth.  In  the  village,  school,  and  home  his  character  was 
formed.  “As  I  went  about  with  my  father  when  he  collected  taxes, 
I  know  that  when  taxes  were  laid  someone  had  to  work  to  earn 
the  money  to  pay  them.” 

Many  another  Northampton  lawyer  has  had  a  more  distin¬ 
guished  career  at  Amherst,  but  he  was  capable  in  his  studies,  su¬ 
perior  in  debating.  He  had  some  success  as  a  speaker;  compulsory 
chapel  services  benefited  him,  “If  we  did  not  have  the  privilege 
of  doing  what  we  wanted  to  do,  we  had  the  much  greater  benefit 
of  doing  what  we  ought  to  do.”  In  a  small  college  class  he  was  little 
known  to  his  contemporaries. 

After  graduation  he  decided  to  study  law,  and  for  reasons  of 
economy,  he  chose  to  read  law  in  an  office  rather  than  attend  law 
school.  His  application  to  a  Montpelier  attorney  went  unan¬ 
swered  because  the  Vermont  lawyer  was  out  of  town.  Before  the 
reply  offering  the  V ermont  clerkship  came,  he  had  been  accepted 
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by  Northampton’s  firm  of  Hammond  and  Field,  both  Amherst 
graduates.  Northampton  became  his  home. 

In  a  notebook  left  to  Forbes  Library  by  Clifford  Lyman  ap¬ 
pears  this  picture  of  his  days  in  the  office:  Miss  Mary  Halpin  who 
was  in  the  office  while  he  studied  there,  was  asked  some  years  later 
to  arrange  his  desk  for  a  photographer.  Mr.  Hammond  thought  it 
needed  some  law  books  and  put  a  pile  on  it.  When  the  pictures 
were  developed,  the  photographer  noticed  that  one  of  the  books 
was  dated  much  later  than  Coolidge’s  time  in  the  office.  He  told 
Miss  Halpin  irritably  that  she  should  have  known  better.  She  an¬ 
swered  tartly  that  it  was  Mr.  Hammond’s  idea  to  put  out  the 
books.  She  could  not  remember  ever  seeing  anything  on  Mr. 
Coolidge’s  desk  but  his  feet. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  nonetheless,  after  a  shorter  than 
normal  period  of  study.  Some  books  there  must  have  been,  for 
Attorney  Walter  L.  Stevens  began  his  studies  in  the  office  of 
Hammond  and  Field  just  as  young  Coolidge  was  finishing  his. 
While  he  was  reading  one  of  Coolidge’s  law  books,  he  was  called 
on  to  do  some  errand  and  laid  the  book  face  down  on  his  desk. 
“Mr.  Coolidge  said  never  a  word,  but  took  from  the  waste  basket 
an  old  envelope,  tore  off  a  piece,  placed  it  in  the  book,  and  closed 
the  book.  I  have  never  since  laid  an  open  book  face  down,”  says 
Mr.  Stevens. 

Calvin  Coolidge  applied  himself  to  his  profession  and  early  be¬ 
gan  an  active  interest  in  politics.  In  1 898  he  was  elected  to  the  City 
Council  from  Ward  2.  He  became  chairman  of  the  Republican 
City  Committee,  City  Solicitor,  Clerk  of  the  Courts. 

In  1905  Calvin  Coolidge  got  married.  Somehow  sensing  his  own 
social  limitations— he  was  never  easy  in  company— he  married  a 
young  woman  of  exceptional  personal  charm  and  graciousness. 
Miss  Grace  Anna  Goodhue  was  like  himself  a  Vermonter,  and 
she  came  to  Northampton  to  take  the  teacher-training  course  at 
the  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf. 

In  his  autobiography,  in  a  moment  of  sentiment  and  self -reve¬ 
lation  rare  in  his  character,  Calvin  Coolidge  writes  of  his  marriage: 
“We  thought  we  were  made  for  each  other.  For  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  century  she  has  borne  with  my  infirmities  and  I  have  rejoiced 
in  her  graces.” 

In  this  same  year  of  his  happiness  he  suffered  his  only  defeat 
in  an  election.  He  lost  his  bid  for  a  place  on  the  school  board— 
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some  said  it  was  because  he  was  a  politician,  others  because  he 
had  no  children  in  the  schools. 

Edgar  P.  Harris,  now  of  Holyoke  but  a  long-time  treasurer  of 
the  Republican  City  Committee  here,  remembers  the  days  when 
Calvin  Coolidge  began  his  friendship  here  with  Jim  Lucey,  the 
Irish  shoemaker,  Bill  Godfrey,  Mike  Lucey,  and  Jim  Maloney,  the 
bakery-cart  man,  were  among  the  Democrats  who  became  early 
Coolidge  supporters.  To  that  list  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Farrar,  who 
knew  Calvin  Coolidge  well  in  later  years,  adds  the  Gleason  family 
and  Dick  Rahar,  the  restaurant  man.  These  men  disagreed  with 
the  Bay  State  grinder  who  snorted,  “You  never  can  elect  that 
guy.” 

In  1907-1908  Coolidge  was  elected  to  the  General  Court,  and 
in  1910  and  19  ii  he  was  Mayor  of  this  city.  Harry  E.  Bicknell 
was  his  opponent  and  in  the  campaign,  Mr.  Harris  says,  a  Leeds 
saloon-keeper  cautioned  the  voters  to  “shout  for  Bicknell,  but 
vote  for  Coolidge.”  Coolidge  was  elected. 

His  two  terms  as  Mayor  had  in  them  the  foretaste  of  his  ad¬ 
ministrative  methods:  he  improved  and  increased  the  Fire  and 
Police  Departments;  he  raised  the  pay  of  the  school  teachers.  The 
Coolidge  part  of  it  was  that  he  simultaneously  reduced  the  debt 
$90,000  and  lowered  the  tax  rate. 

He  moved  slowly  and  cautiously  up  the  political  ladder.  From 
1912  to  1915  he  was  in  the  State  Senate;  in  the  last  two  years  he 
was  President  of  the  Senate,  his  first  office  of  more  than  local 
prominence.  During  this  period  Frank  W.  Stearns,  wealthy  Bos¬ 
ton  merchant  and  enthusiastic  Amherst  alumnus,  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  bringing  the  local  college  into  greater  prominence  in 
state  affairs.  Through  Coolidge’s  classmate,  Dwight  Morrow,  the 
two  men  met.  Stearns  became  and  remained  Coolidge’s  greatest 
supporter.  From  then  on  in  his  wide  circle  of  acquaintance  he  was 
constantly  urging  that  Coolidge  was  the  man  to  be  considered  for 
the  next  office  in  the  rank  of  preferment.  He  was  later  to  distribute 
on  a  nation-wide  basis,  and  at  his  own  expense,  copies  of  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Calvin  Coolidge’s  speeches.  Have  Faith  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  It  has  been  said  that  if  there  had  been  no  Frank  Stearns  there 
would  have  been  no  President  Coolidge.  Coolidge  himself  wrote, 
looking  back  over  his  career,  “It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  public 
man  ever  had  so  valuable  and  unselfish  a  friend. 

Calvin  Coolidge  moved  on.  In  1916,  1917,  and  1918  he  was 
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Lieutenant  Governor;  in  1919  he  was  Governor  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

In  1919  occurred  the  Boston  Police  strike.  Perhaps  in  the  career 
of  every  man  who  moves  to  national  prominence  there  is  a  mo¬ 
ment  which  can  be  pointed  to,  a  moment  when  the  local  figure 
becomes  a  national  figure.  For  the  career  of  Calvin  Coolidge  the 
moment  was  the  Boston  Police  strike. 

The  Boston  Police  Commissioner  was  appointed  to  a  five-year 
term  by  the  Governor;  Edwin  U.  Curtis  had  been  named  by 
Coolidge’s  predecessor.  The  Mayor  of  Boston,  Andrew  J.  Peters, 
was  authorized  to  call  out  the  militia  in  the  event  of  grave  dis¬ 
turbance  but  had  no  direct  control  over  the  police  force.  For  effi¬ 
cient  administration  the  Mayor  and  Commissioner  must  work 
together.  Unfortunately,  they  disagreed  both  as  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  and  the  measures  which  should  be  taken. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  pay  of  the  Boston  Police  was 
too  low,  and  working  conditions  were  poor.  They  had  thought  of 
organizing  a  year  or  so  previously  but  had  been  forbidden  by  the 
then  Commissioner  Stephen  O’Meara.  (Editor’s  note:  Father  of 
Miss  Alice  O’Meara  and  Miss  Lucy  O’Meara,  contributors  to  the 
Tercentenary  History.)  The  raise  given  them  in  the  intervening 
years  was  considered  insufficient.  An  organization,  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  was  formed.  Commissioner 
Curtis  demanded  that  before  any  of  their  grievances  be  discussed 
the  union  be  disbanded.  They  refused.  He  suspended  the  19 
leaders.  They  struck.  Two  nights  of  shop  looting  and  hoodlumism 
ensued. 

Much  of  what  occurred  in  the  next  few  days  was  behind  closed 
doors  and  closed  faces.  The  police  did  not  have  the  right  to  strike 
against  the  law  they  had  taken  their  oath  to  uphold.  Commissioner 
Curtis  was  honest  and  able,  but  he  was  also  stubborn  and  uncon¬ 
vinced  the  police  really  would  strike. 

What  of  Governor  Calvin  Coolidge?  Why  did  he  permit  two 
nights  of  riot  and  vandalism  before  he  cracked  down?  Probably 
the  first  answer  is  that  it  was  his  character  not  to  interfere  with 
subordinates  who  he  thought  were  able.  He  believed  Curtis’s  as¬ 
surances  that  the  situation  was  under  control.  A  second,  more 
theoretical,  reason  is  that  he  did  not  wish  to  move  against  the 
union  until  it  was  perfectly  clear— to  the  public  and  to  labor— that 
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the  police  had  a  special  responsibility  different  from  that  of  other 
workers:  when  they  walked  off  their  jobs,  anarchy  resulted. 

Once  he  had  decided  to  act,  he  hit  hard.  The  State  Guard  was 
called  out.  To  Samuel  Gompers,  head  of  the  AF  of  L,  in  answer 
to  his  urging  that  the  19  leaders  be  re-instated  he  answered  in  a 
phrase  that  caught  the  public  ear,  “There  is  no  right  to  strike 
against  the  public  safety  by  anybody,  anywhere,  anytime.” 

Far  from  being  politically  through  as  some  had  thought  when 
he  broke  the  strike,  he  was  made.  Letters  of  praise  poured  in  from 
all  over  the  country.  President  Wilson  sent  him  a  letter  of  com¬ 
mendation. 

After  his  triumphant  re-election,  in  1920  there  went  to  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Convention,  without  any  encouragement  from 
him,  delegates  from  Massachusetts  pledged  to  his  candidacy  for 
President.  Principally  because  of  the  lack  of  support  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Sr.,  no  boom  got  started. 

The  1920  Convention  was  the  epitome  of  the  smoke-filled 
rooms  so  often  referred  to.  Deadlocked  on  the  popular  candidates 
a  small  group  of  powerful  men  put  through  a  dark  horse.  Senator 
Warren  G.  Harding.  He  was  railroaded  through  the  convention. 

While  the  master-minds  were  out  planning  the  details  of  the 
closing  session,  a  leather-lunged  Oregonian,  primed  on  three 
copies  of  Have  Faith  in  Massachusetts  sent  him  by  the  faithful 
Frank  Stearns,  threw  the  nomination  of  Calvin  Coolidge  for  Vice 
President  on  the  floor.  Unscheduled  spontaneous  enthusiasm 
swept  the  delegates.  No  one  bothered  to  check  with  the  higher- 
ups.  Coolidge  was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot. 

For  Frank  Stearns  who  freely  avowed  Calvin  Coolidge  a  “sec¬ 
ond  Abraham  Lincoln”  and  the  “greatest  American  who  stands 
in  shoe  leather”  it  was  something  of  a  disappointment.  For  Massa¬ 
chusetts  which  had  not  had  a  candidate  on  a  national  ticket  since 
Henry  Wilson,  Vice  President  under  Grant,  it  was  gratifying. 
For  Northampton  it  was  a  triumph,  and  for  Coolidge  to  whom 
the  nomination  came  “unsought  and  unexpectedly”  it  was  an 
“honor  and  a  duty.” 

More  than  any  other  recent  political  figure  Calvin  Coolidge 
lives  in  the  anecdotes  and  stories  told  about  him.  His  Yankee 
character  and  sharp  humor  have  filled  his  biographies  with  tales, 
real  and  spurious,  showing  his  old  time  New  England  outlook  in 
the  20th  century  jazz  age.  In  this  sketch  an  attempt  is  made  to 
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gather  some  authentic  Coolidge  stories  which  have  not  before  ap¬ 
peared  in  print.  Conversations  with  Walter  L.  Stevens,  Edgar  P. 
Harris,  Frederick  A.  Farrar,  and  others  in  the  last  months  have 
given  some  hitherto  unpublished  chapters  of  the  Coolidge  legend. 

At  this  time  just  after  the  nomination  of  Calvin  Coolidge  for 
Vice  President,  Fred  Farrar  was  President  of  the  Northampton 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was  called  to  Boston  by  Frank 
Stearns.  Upon  arriving  at  Governor  Coohdge’s  office  he  was  told 
that  he  was  to  arrange  for  the  official  notification  ceremonies  here. 

“That’s  quite  a  job,  isn’t  it.  Governor.^” 

“It’s  your  job,”  came  the  answer. 

Mr.  Coolidge  told  him  that  he  wanted  the  official  lunch  for  125 
to  be  held  at  his  Massasoit  Street  home.  That  Albert  Beckmann 
was  to  be  the  caterer  was  the  other  instruction.  The  front  steps 
were  to  be  strengthened  and  put  in  safe  condition,  but,  Mr. 
Farrar  was  told,  they  must  not  look  as  if  they  had  just  been  fixed. 
Was  anything  to  be  done  about  the  grounds,  Mr.  Farrar  wanted 
to  know. 

After  a  moment’s  thought.  Governor  Coolidge  said,  “Just  keep 
the  mower  out  there.” 

There  are  many  stories  of  Coolidge’s  silences  and  taciturnity. 
One  of  the  best  comes  from  Mr.  Stevens: 

“When  he  was  lieutenant-governor,  I  think  it  was,  coming  out 
from  luncheon  at  the  Draper  Hotel  on  a  Saturday,  I  met  Mr. 
Coolidge,  home  for  the  week-end.  We  walked  together  down  the 
street.  At  the  door  of  my  office  building,  I  asked  Mr.  Coolidge  to 
come  up  and  have  a  cigar.  He  accepted.  I  produced  a  box  of  K  and 
M  cigars,  then  made  by  William  L.  Gillern  at  his  store  on  Main 
Street.  Mr.  Coolidge  took  a  cigar.  I  took  one.  He  lighted  his.  I 
lighted  mine.  We  sat  and  smoked  them.  Not  a  word  was  said. 
When  the  cigars  were  finished,  Mr.  Coolidge  rose  to  go.  As  he  was 
leaving,  he  said,  ‘The  K  and  M  is  a  good  cigar.’  It  was.” 

The  notification  ceremonies  were  held  then  at  Allen  Field,  the 
Smith  College  athletic  area;  L.  Clark  Seelye,  President-emeritus 
of  the  college,  presided,  but  handing  out  programs  at  the  gate,  so 
placed  that  he  would  be  the  first  one  to  greet  Coolidge  was  Jim 
Lucey,  the  shoemaker. 

Harding  and  Coolidge  were  elected.  To  Coolidge  the  next 
years  were  valuable.  They  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  observe 
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activity  on  the  national  stage,  to  know  the  people  and  methods  of 
Washington. 

In  August  of  1923  President  Harding  and  Vice-President  Cool¬ 
idge  were  on  vacation.  President  Harding  had  visited  Alaska; 
Vice-President  Coolidge  was  spending  a  few  days  at  Plymouth, 
Vermont,  with  his  father.  The  President  became  ill,  dangerously 
so,  but  on  August  2nd  he  seemed  to  be  recovering.  In  the  primi¬ 
tive  house  in  Vermont,  Calvin  Coolidge  slept.  In  the  Palace  Hotel 
in  San  Francisco,  Warren  G.  Harding  died. 

“I  was  awakened  by  my  father  coming  up  the  stairs  calling  my 
name,”  Calvin  Coolidge  related  in  his  autobiography,  “I  noticed 
that  his  voice  trembled.  As  the  only  times  I  had  ever  observed  that 
before  were  when  death  had  visited  our  family,  I  knew  something 
of  the  gravest  nature  had  occurred.  .  .  .  He  [was]  the  first  to  ad¬ 
dress  me  as  President  of  the  United  States.” 

The  most  imaginative  dramatist  would  hesitate  to  sketch  the 
ensuing  scene.  By  the  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp,  before  a  handful 
of  onlookers,  John  C.  Coolidge,  notary  public,  administered  the 
oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States,  to  his  son. 

The  Coolidges  moved  into  the  White  House.  What  were  Cool- 
idge’s  policies?  “We  have  an  enormous  debt  to  pay,  and  we  are 
paying  it.  We  have  the  high  cost  of  government  to  diminish,  and 
we  are  diminishing  it.  We  have  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation  to 
reduce,  and  we  are  reducing  it,”  he  declared  in  a  message  to  the 
Congress  in  1924.  The  answer  to  the  nation’s  problems  was  “con¬ 
structive  economy.” 

Coolidge  felt  that  too  much  government  and  too  many  laws 
weakened  democracy. 

“Whenever  some  people  find  that  abuse  needs  correction  in 
their  neighborhood,  instead  of  applying  the  remedy  themselves, 
they  seek  to  have  a  tribunal  sent  on  from  Washington  to  discharge 
their  duties  for  them,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  in  accepting  such 
supervision  they  are  bartering  away  their  freedoms,”  he  told  a 
convention,  and  in  his  autobiography  he  wrote:  “The  trouble 
with  us  is  that  we  talk  about  Jefferson  but  do  not  follow  him.  In 
his  theory  that  the  people  should  manage  their  government  and 
not  be  managed  by  it,  he  was  everlastingly  right.” 

As  he  entered  the  presidency,  ugly  scandals  were  coming  to  the 
surface.  In  the  Teapot  Dome  case  Navy  oil  reserves  had  been 
diverted;  there  were  other  cases  involving  high  officials.  Coolidge 
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moved  in  a  characteristic  way.  For  a  time,  too  long  it  seemed  to 
some,  he  did  nothing.  Then  he  acted  and  the  offenders  were  re¬ 
moved  and  punished.  More  important  from  a  political  point  of 
view  he  conducted  the  affair  so  that  the  voters  knew  that  he,  and 
his  leadership,  could  not  in  any  way  be  considered  responsible. 
He  went  on  to  be  elected  in  his  own  right. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  review  of  the  history  of  the 
mid-’zo’s.  Coolidge,  reared  in  a  Vermont  little  changed  from 
Revolutionary  times,  was  something  of  an  anachronism  in  the 
jazz  age.  An  odd  epigram  seems  to  summarize  him:  “In  a  great 
day  of  Yes-men,  he  was  a  great  No-man.” 

On  vacation  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  exactly  4  years 
from  the  fateful  day  he  had  taken  the  oath  in  his  father’s  house, 
he  issued  the  terse  statement,  “I  do  not  choose  to  run  for  President 
in  1928.” 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  he  could  have  been  re-elected  had 
he  chosen  to  run.  Perhaps,  with  his  keen  political  sense,  he  felt 
that  changes  were  to  come.  In  a  magazine  article  Mrs.  Coolidge 
recalls  his  saying  to  a  Cabinet  member:  “I  know  how  to  save 
money.  All  my  training  has  been  in  that  direction.  The  country  is 
in  a  sound  financial  condition.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  when  we 
ought  to  spend  money.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  qualified  to  do  that.” 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  possible  actions  that  President 
Coolidge  might  have  taken  to  slacken  the  wave  of  stock  market 
speculation  in  the  ’20’s  which  precipitated,  but  hardly  caused,  the 
depression.  Though  Coolidge  left  the  White  House  only  25  years 
ago,  that  was  administratively  another  century.  There  were  few 
of  the  government  controls  on  the  stock  exchanges  and  their 
practices  which  now  exist.  And  Coolidge  had  no  desire  to  apply 
those  that  did  exist.  Then,  as  now,  economic  prophets  could  be 
found  to  counsel  almost  any  course  of  action. 

Coolidge  may  not  have  concurred  in  the  extravagant  notion 
that  Andrew  Mellon  was  “the  greatest  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
since  Alexander  Hamilton,”  but  his  frugal  up-bringing  gave  him 
great  respect  for  those  who  owned  and  capably  handled  vast  for¬ 
tunes.  The  multi-millionaire  banker  and  industrialist  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh  looked  upon  the  stock  market  and  found  it  good.  So  did 
Coolidge. 

Thus  he  left  Washington  in  March  of  1929  with  his  popularity 
undimmed  and  returned  to  Northampton— from  the  White  House 
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to  the  Massasoit  Street  double  house  he  had  rented  all  these  years. 

Sitting  on  the  porch,  at  first  it  amused  him  to  see  the  strings  of 
cars  and  tourists  going  by.  When  he  overheard  one  out-of-towner 
sniff  disparagingly,  “1  don’t  think  much  of  this  place,”  Coolidge 
turned  to  a  companion  and  muttered,  “Democrats!” 

He  subsequently  felt  the  need  for  greater  privacy  and  bought 
a  home  at  the  end  of  Munroe  Street,  known  as  The  Beeches.  A 
story  told  by  Walter  L.  Stevens,  his  neighbor  there,  shows  his 
sharp  tongue  did  not  dull: 

“After  Mr.  Coohdge  bought  The  Beeches,  he  walked,  in  the 
summer  time,  about  the  neighborhood  the  same  as  the  rest  of  us. 
Dr.  Melville  L.  Eldridge  had  in  his  garden  a  large  iron  pan  set 
flush  in  the  ground  in  which  he  had  goldfish  and  pond  lilies,  and 
of  which  he  was  rather  proud.  One  day  he  was  pointing  out  to 
Mr.  Coolidge  the  beauty  of  the  lilies.  Mr.  Coolidge  listened. 
When  Dr.  Eldridge  finished  talking,  Mr.  Coolidge  turned  away 
with  the  remark,  ‘I  don’t  like  stagnant  water.’  ” 

Eight  months  after  Coolidge  left  the  White  House,  the  stock 
market  crashed.  President  Herbert  Hoover  peeped  hopefully 
around  the  corner  for  the  will-o’-the-wisp  of  prosperity  for  three 
years.  In  the  fall  campaign  of  1932  Calvin  Coolidge  lived  to  see 
much  that  he  had  stood  for  repudiated.  He  was  visibly  weak  in  a 
final  speech  for  the  Republican  party  which  he  made  only  from  a 
sense  of  duty  and  after  pressing  demands.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  some  of  the  revelations  of  the  stock  market  collapse  and  its 
business  effects  preyed  on  his  mind. 

Suddenly,  quietly,  on  January  4,  1933,  he  died. 

The  funeral  services  in  the  Edwards  Church  were  attended  by 
the  notables  of  the  nation:  President  Hoover  and  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  headed  a  delegation  from  Washington.  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  attended  on  behalf  of  the  President-elect.  The  im¬ 
mense  crowds  which  gathered  were  at  times  almost  beyond  the 
control  of  the  police.  This  was  the  outside  world’s  farewell  to 
Calvin  Coolidge.  He  lies  buried  under  a  simple  slab  in  Plymouth, 
Vermont. 

Northampton’s  tribute  to  her  most  famous  citizen  was  a  mov¬ 
ing  ceremony  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall  on  April  30.  Walter  L. 
Stevens,  fellow-student  with  Coolidge  in  the  law  office  of  Ham¬ 
mond  and  Field,  presided.  The  College  chorus  sang.  The  Rever¬ 
end  Thomas  F.  Cummings,  then,  as  now,  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s 
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Roman  Catholic  Church,  voiced  the  feeling  of  the  community. 
Stanley  King,  president  of  Amherst  College,  spoke  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  Calvin  Coolidge  and  that  college.  Governor  Joseph  B.  Ely 
spoke  for  the  State,  and  Supreme  Court  Justice  Harlan  F.  Stone, 
who  attended  Amherst  with  Coolidge,  reflected  the  nation’s  sor¬ 
row.  From  Calvin  Coolidge’s  autobiography  Justice  Stone  quoted, 
“We  draw  our  Presidents  from  the  people.  It  is  a  wholesome  thing 
for  them  to  return  to  the  people.  I  came  from  them.  I  wish  to  be 
one  of  them  again.” 


Chapter  Thirty -Five 


The  Trolley-Car  Era:  1901-1918 

By  Persis  Putnam 


The  Hatfield  car  (electric  trolley)  of  the  Northampton 
and  Amherst  Company . . .  jumped  the  track  at  the  corner 
of  Main  and  King  Streets  this  morning  and  blocked  traf¬ 
fic.”  . .  .  “It  is  hoped  that  the  arrest  of  Fred  B.  Crafts  for  trotting 
his  horse  on  the  Hadley  Bridge  Sunday  will  prove  a  lesson  to  all 
who  are  accustomed  to  breaking  the  statute  in  that  way.”  Smith 
College  opened  after  vacation  on  January  3rd  and  the  girls  came 
“flocking  back  on  every  incoming  train.  The  baggage  men  will 
have  to  work  overtime  and  will  have  lame  backs  for  a  week  han¬ 
dling  hundreds  of  their  trunks”  (average  weight  200  pounds). 
Newly  fallen  snow  afforded  an  occasion  for  an  outing:  “Sunday 
was  a  great  day  for  the  livery  men.  Every  available  team  in  the 
city  was  engaged  before  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning. ...  As  it  was 
the  first  sleighing  of  the  winter,  everyone  wanted  to  be  out.”  Bare 
roads  in  the  winter  were  deplored:  “People  cannot  move  about  as 
comfortably  on  rough  frozen  ground  as  on  snow,  horses  cannot 
draw  as  heavy  loads  nor  draw  over  as  rough  woodlots.” 

And  so  the  stage  is  set  for  a  review  of  Northampton  as  it  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  a  horse-and-buggy  era  with 
the  electric  trolley  establishing  interurban  routes.  Electricity 
was  available  for  lighting  purposes  as  well  as  for  the  street  railway. 
Most  of  the  houses  were  connected  with  the  public  water  supply 
and  sewer  system.  Except  for  the  thoroughfares  many  streets 
were  unpaved  and  dust  in  dry  weather  was  a  nuisance  as  well  as  a 
health  hazard.  Telephones  were  coming  into  use.  In  December 
of  1901,  83  were  installed  for  a  4-months’  free  trial,  70  of  which 
were  retained  by  the  recipients.  At  the  beginning  of  1901  there 
was  no  free  delivery  of  mail  nor  parcel  post  system,  but  both 
services  were  established  during  the  period  of  this  review. 

Although  there  were  no  movie  theatres,  moving  pictures  were 
being  exhibited  as  something  quite  new.  There  were  no  radios 
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until  after  World  War  I,  but  Marconi  announced  his  wireless 
telegraph  in  1901.  Gramophones  were  in  existence  and  it  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  of  this  survey  that  Enrico  Caruso  made  the  beautiful 
recordings  we  still  cherish. 

Events  of  national  and  international  importance  occurred  in 
1901.  Queen  Victoria  died  in  January  and  President  L.  Clark 
Seelye  conducted  a  memorial  service  at  Smith  College.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  President  William  McKinley  was  shot  and  died  and  me¬ 
morial  services  attended  by  3000  persons  were  held  in  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music  with  President  Seelye  as  speaker.  American  troops 
were  in  the  Philippines,  some  of  them  from  Northampton,  and 
the  question  was  being  debated  as  to  whether  or  not  America 
should  acquire  possessions  outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
United  States.  Northampton  people  always  responded  generously 
to  appeals  for  aid,  and  when  the  missionary,  Ellen  Stone,  was  kid¬ 
napped  by  Bulgarian  brigands,  collections  were  taken  in  the  local 
churches  toward  the  payment  of  the  ransom  demanded.  Oil  in 
Texas  and  gold  in  Alaska  created  minor  excitement. 

Northampton  people  enjoyed  many  cultural  advantages  with 
the  concerts,  lectures,  and  dramatic  events  sponsored  by  Smith 
College  and  the  Academy  of  Music.  Leading  theatrical  produc¬ 
tions  still  traveled  the  road  in  those  days  and  a  veritable  galaxy  of 
star  performances  was  scheduled  by  the  Academy.  The  program 
of  the  1901-02  season  included  Ethel  Barrymore  in  “Captain 
Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines,”  Richard  Mansfield  in  “Monsieur 
Beaucaire,”  Mary  Mannering  in  “Janice  Meredith,”  John  Drew 
in  “Second  in  Command,”  and  “Florodora.”  Burton  Holmes  was 
giving  a  series  of  lectures  in  January  1901  and  Chautauqua  sessions 
were  held  each  summer  in  Laurel  Park. 

Socal  life  was  gay.  The  ball  given  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Armory  surpassed  all  previous  events.  Hosts  were  the  officers 
and  men  of  Northampton’s  Company  I  of  the  3d  Battalion,  2d 
Regiment  of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia.  One  hundred 
and  seventy-five  couples  entered  the  grand  march  and  the  gowns 
worn  by  many  of  the  ladies  were  described  in  the  Gazette's  report 
of  the  event.  Band  concerts  in  the  Bridge  and  Main  Street  parks 
were  regular  events  in  the  summer  as  were  the  concerts  at  parties 
given  by  Mr.  Richard  Rahar  (“Uncle  Dick”)  in  the  garden  of  his 
hotel.  A  group  of  friends  met  frequently  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Ed- 
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mund  Niquette  on  Center  Street  to  play  checkers.  Roque  (a  form 
of  croquet)  was  a  popular  outdoor  game  in  the  summer. 

“The  horsemen  of  this  city  and  Hatfield  have  planned  for  a 
trotting  match  on  the  river  at  Flatfield  on  Saturday.”  Northamp¬ 
ton  had  its  cycle  club  although  cycling  was  no  longer  the  sport 
it  had  been  a  few  years  earlier.  In  winter  there  was  skating,  sleigh¬ 
ing,  tobogganing,  and  snowshoeing.  Trolley  riding  in  open  cars 
to  neighboring  towns  furnished  pleasant  diversions  on  hot  sum¬ 
mer  evenings. 

In  1901  Arthur  Watson  was  Mayor  of  Northampton  and  Cal¬ 
vin  Coolidge  city  solicitor.  There  were  seven  wards,  as  now,  each 
represented  by  an  alderman  and  three  councilmen,  who  with  the 
mayor  were  elected  every  year.  Many  of  the  city  departments 
now  in  operation  were  functioning  then:  water,  sewer,  public 
health,  police,  fire,  etc.,  even  to  the  fence  viewers  and  field  drivers. 
City  employees  with  the  highest  salaries  in  1901  were  the  Forbes 
librarian  and  the  superintendent  of  schools,  each  receiving  $  1 800 
a  year.  The  mayor  received  $800.  The  population  of  Northamp¬ 
ton  was  18,643  and  the  tax  rate  $16.20  per  f  1000  property  valua¬ 
tion. 

The  chief  problems  confronting  the  city  in  1901  were  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  West  Whately  and  Mountain  Street  reservoirs 
by  the  Water  Commissioners,  which  was  nearing  completion  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  controversy  between  the  city  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  State  Board  of  Health  regarding  the  disposal  of 
sewage.  The  Mill  River,  which  at  that  time  ran  through  the  city, 
bisecting  Old  South  Street,  had  become  badly  polluted.  An  order 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  some  years  previously  had  set  a  dead¬ 
line  of  January  i,  1901,  for  diverting  house  sewage  into  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River  or  constructing  a  disposal  plant.  An  extension  of 
time  to  December  31,  1905  and  eventually  to  December  19,  1910 
was  obtained  to  enable  the  Sewer  Commission  to  construct  more 
catch  basins  and  storm  sewers  thus  diverting  rain  water  from  the 
main  system. 

Prior  to  America’s  entry  into  World  War  I  “the  people  of 
Northampton  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  industrious, 
possessed  of  many  of  the  good  things  of  this  world  that  go  to  make 
prosperity  and  happiness.”  Fortunes  had  been  and  were  being 
made  as  evidenced  by  the  many  gifts  to  the  city.  Industrial  pro¬ 
duction  flourished  with  the  Florence  Manufacturing  (Brush) 
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Company,  the  International  Silver  Company,  and  the  McCallum 
Hosiery  Company  in  operation  then  as  now.  In  addition  there 
were  the  Belding  Brothers  and  the  Nonotuck  Silk  Companies  in 
Florence,  Leeds  and  Haydenville.  A  “Corticelli  Field  Day”  was 
held  on  September  i6,  1902  for  the  878  employees  of  the  Nono¬ 
tuck  Mills.  Trolley  cars  were  chartered  and  all  went  to  Mt.  Tom 
for  the  day. 

Work  among  the  immigrants  was  a  special  pursuit  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Institute,  which  in  1896  had  been  incorporated  as  the  Home 
Culture  Clubs.  George  Washington  Cable,  the  author,  was  the 
moving  spirit  of  this  charitable  venture  which  was  largely  sup¬ 
ported  by  his  friend  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  The  clubs  were  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  living  and  home-making  conditions  among  the 
poorer  families  of  the  city.  In  1905  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carnegie  came 
to  Northampton  to  dedicate  a  new  building  for  which  Mr.  Carne¬ 
gie  gave  $70,000.  In  1909  the  name  was  changed  to  the  People’s 
Institute. 

At  the  Institute  night  classes  in  English  and  citizenship  were 
offered  for  a  nominal  fee  and  were  taught  largely  by  Smith  Col¬ 
lege  students.  Another  project  of  the  Home  Culture  Clubs, 
backed  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  was  the  annual  flower  garden  prize  com¬ 
petition.  In  1901  there  were  102  contestants,  in  1914,  1000  gardens 
were  entered  in  the  annual  event. 

Tobacco  farming  on  the  Connecticut  River  meadows  goes 
back  many  years,  but  1901  was  the  first  year  in  which  tobacco 
was  grown  under  cheesecloth.  The  assumption  was  that  the  rise 
in  temperature  and  the  increase  in  humidity  and  in  soil  moisture 
under  the  canopy  would  speed  growth  so  that  the  leaves  would 
be  larger  and  thinner,  more  like  those  of  Sumatra  tobacco  so  much 
in  demand  for  wrapping  cigars.  The  experiment  was  successful 
and  this  method  is  now  in  general  use. 

Lumbering  was  another  industry  of  the  valley  still  carried  on  at 
this  time.  On  June  10,  1901  it  was  reported  that  ‘khe  first  logs  in 
the  annual  drive  of  spruce  down  the  Connecticut  River  have 
reached  Turner’s  Falls.”  Their  destination  was  the  sawmill  at  Mt. 
Tom  Junction  and  on  the  22nd  of  July  it  was  reported  that  a 
record  drive  had  been  completed.  One  of  the  largest  during  this 
period  was  that  of  1912  when  60  million  feet  of  lumber  were 
brought  down.  The  drives  arrived  later  in  the  season  as  the  years 
passed  and  lumbermen  had  to  go  farther  from  streams  and  rivers 
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to  cut  wood.  By  1914  the  drive  reached  Mt.  Tom  so  late  that  it 
was  difficult  to  get  the  logs  out  of  the  water  and  dry  before  frost 
set  in. 

In  his  inaugural  address  in  January  of  1904,  Mayor  Henry  C. 
Hallet  said:  “For  250  years  Northampton  has  been  a  community 
of  sturdy,  industrious,  God-fearing,  sane,  and  patriotic  men  and 
women;  a  splendid  example  of  the  rural  New  England  communi¬ 
ties  whose  people  have  preserved  and  developed  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  the  Nation  and  whose  children  have  peopled  the 
West.”  This  encomium  was  echoed  many  times  during  the  250th 
Anniversary  Celebration  later  in  the  year. 

The  city  appropriation  for  this  event  was  $8500  but  actually 
$9785  had  to  be  raised  to  pay  the  expenses.  Easthampton,  West- 
hampton  and  Southampton  accepted  the  invitation  to  participate 
in  the  festivities,  and  the  celebration  was  set  for  June  5-7,  1904. 

Samuel  S.  Campion,  alderman  of  Northampton,  England  was 
the  honor  guest.  Others  were  Governor  John  L.  Bates,  former 
Governor  John  D.  Long  and  Lieutenant  Governor  Curtis  Guild, 
Jr.  Members  of  the  Governor’s  Council,  mayors  from  32  cities 
and  chairmen  of  selectmen  from  20  towns  also  attended  the  cele¬ 
bration.  A  delightful  prelude  was  provided  by  the  Ben  Greet 
players  on  June  4  with  the  outdoor  performances  of  Shakespeare’s 
“Much  Ado  about  Nothing”  and  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream” 
in  Warner  Meadow  golf  grounds. 

On  Sunday,  June  5,  Northampton  churches  honored  the  occa¬ 
sion  with  special  services.  That  evening  the  Northampton  Vocal 
Club  and  choirs  with  200  voices,  directed  by  Ralph  L.  Baldwin, 
and  an  orchestra  of  local  musicians  gave  a  concert.  On  Monday 
the  exercises  at  the  Academy  of  Music  were  opened  by  President 
Seelye  and  the  Hon.  John  D.  Long  gave  the  oration.  Tuesday 
brought  the  great  parade— “a  pageant  which,  for  charm  and 
beauty  of  conception  and  arrangement,  and  for  intelligent  illus¬ 
tration  and  typification  of  the  city’s  past  and  present,  could  not 
have  been  bettered  with  the  means  and  materials  furnished.”  The 
parade  was  followed  by  a  luncheon  at  which  Governor  Bates, 
Alderman  Campion,  and  others  spoke.  The  final  event  that  eve¬ 
ning  was  a  reception  at  the  City  Hall  sponsored  by  members  of 
the  Betty  Allen  Chapter  of  the  D.A.R.  in  colonial  dress.  Miss 
Clara  P.  Bodman,  Regent,  was  chairman  of  entertainment. 

Eollowing  the  celebration  Northampton  returned  to  the  “even 
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tenor  of  her  way.”  Calvin  Coolidge  was  mayor  in  1910  and  again 
in  1 9 1 1 .  The  keynote  of  his  administration  was  expressed  in  his 
second  inaugural:  “Let  us  make  this  another  year  of  conservation 
of  the  resources  of  the  city.”  The  $45,000  received  for  the  sale  of 
the  Smith’s  Ferry  area  to  Holyoke  was  invested  to  earn  money  for 
future  use.  When  asked  when  the  finance  committee  would  con¬ 
sider  the  purchase  of  a  fire  automobile,  Mayor  Coolidge  said:  “I 
guess  we  will  have  to  wait  to  see  what  is  done  with  the  bar  and 
bottle  bill  before  we  know  about  our  finances.  If  that  passes  we 
may  have  to  sell  the  chief’s  horses  and  have  him  walk  to  fires.” 
The  bar  and  bottle  bill  did  pass,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  a  sale 
of  the  chief’s  horses. 

Calvin  Coolidge  was  news  sometime  before  he  came  into  state 
or  national  prominence.  In  September,  1902,  the  Gazette  reports: 
“Calvin  Coolidge  has  returned  from  his  annual  woodchuck  hunt 
in  his  native  state.  He  broke  the  record,  capturing  1 1  fine-looking, 
healthy  chucks.”  He  came  to  Northampton  to  read  law  in  1895. 
In  1900  and  1901  he  was  city  solicitor.  He  was  married  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1905  to  Miss  Grace  Goodhue  who  had  been  teaching  in 
the  Clarke  School.  They  lived  at  2 1  Massasoit  Street  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  their  home  until  after  they  returned  from  Washing¬ 
ton  in  1929.  Coolidge  represented  Northampton  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  General  Court  in  1907—1908.  Following  his  second 
term  as  mayor  he  was  returned  to  the  Court  as  Senator  for  four 
terms.  He  was  Lieutenant  Governor  for  four  years  and  Governor 
for  two  before  he  went  to  Washington  in  1921  as  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  became  President  at  Harding’s  death  in 
1923  and  served  as  Chief  Executive  in  the  White  House  until 
1929.  Without  question  he  was  Northampton’s  most  illustrious 
citizen. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  a  new  city  hall  should  be  built 
was  discussed  in  the  city  reports  each  year  from  1906-16.  The  old 
building  needed  repair,  it  was  greatly  overcrowded,  and  records 
were  not  adequately  protected  from  fire.  Various  proposals  were 
made  and  the  Crafts  property  behind  the  old  building  was  ac¬ 
tually  purchased  for  a  new  building.  In  1916  architects’  plans 
were  submitted  by  the  City  Planning  Board.  The  people  voted 
“no,”  however,  and  then  the  War  came.  Pressure  for  space  at  the 
old  city  hall  was  relieved  in  1917  by  the  removal  of  the  Water 
Commissioners  to  their  new  building  on  Prospect  Street  and  of 
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the  Police  Department  with  lock-up  to  the  old  school  building 
on  Center  Street.  In  1916  the  Clarke  Library  was  merged  with  the 
Forbes  and  the  space  vacated  in  Memorial  Hall  became  available. 
We  are  still  using  the  city  hall  which  is  now  over  100  years  old. 

Smith’s  Agricultural  School  was  opened  to  students  in  1908. 
Oliver  Smith’s  will  in  1844  left  $30,000  for  this  project  with  the 
proviso  that  the  money  should  not  be  used  for  60  years.  By  1905 
the  fund  had  increased  to  $3 10,663.  Also  during  this  period  a  con¬ 
tagious  disease  pavilion  was  opened  at  the  Dickinson  Hospital,  and 
the  Hampshire  County  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium  was  built  in 
1914. 

William  H.  Feiker  had  become  mayor  in  1912  and  served  for 
5  successive  terms.  If  Coolidge’s  city  administration  was  one  of 
conservation  of  resources,  Feiker’s  was  one  of  expansion.  The 
Fire  Department  was  given  some  of  the  motorized  equipment  it 
had  requested.  Salaries  were  raised  throughout  the  city  govern¬ 
ment.  There  might  have  been  a  new  city  hall  if  the  high  school 
had  not  been  gutted  by  fire  in  February,  1914,  which  necessitated 
its  rebuilding.  The  tax  rate  in  1915  rose  to  $20.20  per  $1000  valua¬ 
tion,  the  highest  attained  during  the  period  of  this  review. 

Christopher  Clarke,  the  grand  old  man  of  Northampton,  died 
November  20,  1915,  in  his  89th  year.  He  was  a  nephew  of  John 
Clarke  who  endowed  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Clarke  Li¬ 
brary.  Christopher  Clarke  had  been  on  the  Library  Committee 
since  i860  when  the  library  was  founded.  He  helped  raise  the 
money  for  the  building  of  Memorial  Hall  where  the  library  was 
housed.  During  the  period  of  this  survey  he  was  chairman  of  both 
the  City  Improvement  Committee  and  the  City  Park  Commis¬ 
sion.  To  quote  from  the  City  Report  of  1915:  “The  life  of 
Christopher  Clarke  was  unique  in  municipal  annals.  By  a  happy 
dispensation  of  fate  he  had  the  leisure  to  do  the  things  of  his 
choice  and  his  choice  was  to  promote  the  public  welfare  by  bring¬ 
ing  the  best  things  to  all  people.”  Forester  Clarke,  as  he  was  affec¬ 
tionately  called  by  the  Gazette,  worked  to  establish  the  Bridge 
Street  Park  and  was  responsible  for  securing  the  donors  for  the 
purchase  of  land  for  the  park  on  Main  Street.  He  finally  secured 
the  preservation  of  Mt.  Tom  and  Mt.  Holyoke  as  a  state  reserva¬ 
tion.  The  welfare  of  the  city’s  trees  was  always  a  special  concern 
of  his.  Through  his  efforts  the  ancient  Jonathan  Edwards  elm  was 
resuscitated  in  1901,  so  that  its  life  was  prolonged  until  1913  when 
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it  suddenly  fell  with  a  crash  when  approximately  i8o  years  old. 
Christopher  Clarke’s  voice  was  heard  whenever  the  question  of 
beautifying  the  city  or  of  bringing  pleasure  to  its  citizens  was 
raised. 

In  the  fall  of  1912  the  Northampton  Players  opened  in  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  “Old  Heidelberg.”  It  was  a  gala  occasion 
and  after  the  performance  President  Marion  LeRoy  Burton  of 
Smith  College  and  Frank  Lyman  both  addressed  the  audience. 
Ironically,  Miss  Ludella  L.  Peck,  former  professor  of  elocution  at 
Smith  College  who  had  worked  for  the  creation  of  a  municipal 
theatre  in  Northampton  for  many  years,  died  in  January  1913 
without  seeing  the  fruits  of  her  labors.  Bertram  Harrison  and 
Jessie  Bonstelle  directed  the  players  for  the  first  five  years.  In 

1917  Melville  Burke  took  over  their  direction  and  remained  with 
the  players  through  1918. 

Although  America  did  not  enter  the  World  War  until  April 
1917,  Northampton  citizens  were  thoroughly  aware  of  what  was 
happening  in  Europe.  Tourists  hurried  home  at  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  1914.  In  October  of  that  year  the  Gazette  opened  a 
drive  for  Belgian  relief  in  which  $56,000  was  raised.  That  same 
month  a  union  peace  meeting  was  held  in  the  Methodist  Church 
at  which  George  Washington  Cable  and  Calvin  Coolidge  spoke. 
Early  in  1916a  preparedness  meeting  was  held  in  John  M.  Greene 
Hall. 

Once  war  was  declared,  Northampton’s  Company  I  of  the  2nd 
Regiment,  M.V.M.  which  had  been  on  the  Mexican  Border  in 
1916,  went  into  training  and  by  November  was  with  the  104th 
Infantry  of  the  A.EE.  in  France.  The  American  Red  Cross  and 
the  Draft  Exemption  Board  set  up  offices  in  Memorial  Hall.  The 
Smith  College  Relief  Unit  prepared  to  go  to  France.  Drives  for 
war  funds  were  held  in  noon  meetings  at  manufacturing  plants, 
in  movie  theatres,  and  other  available  places.  On  the  23rd  of  June 

1918  some  6,000  people  attended  a  community  sing.  Volunteers 
were  sought  to  work  on  local  farms  that  summer  to  increase  agri¬ 
cultural  production.  School  boys  and  girls  were  assigned  hogs  to 
raise. 

That  fall  the  influenza  epidemic  arrived  with  some  1100  cases 
recorded.  It  did  not  dim  the  ardor  aroused  by  the  armistice  decla¬ 
ration  in  November,  however.  Wild  jubilation  followed  the  pre¬ 
mature  announcement  on  the  9th,  subdued  momentarily  by  such 
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interludes  as  the  little  service  of  thanksgiving  followed  by  the 
playing  of  the  “Ninth  Symphony,”  at  his  mother’s  house,  by 
Roger  Sessions,  who  was  at  that  time  on  the  College  faculty.  On 
the  I  ith  a  large  assembly  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall  was  addressed 
by  President  William  Allan  Neilson  of  the  College. 

Northampton  officially  celebrated  Armistice  Day  on  Novem¬ 
ber  12  with  a  big  parade.  The  college  girls  marched  10  deep  close 
together,  making  a  line  about  600  feet  long,  “a  mighty  fine  sight.” 
A  service  banner  in  memory  of  Lieutenant  Benjamin  L.  Curtis, 
who  fell  at  Chateau  Thierry,  was  carried  by  a  soldier  who  had 
himself  been  wounded  in  that  battle.  A  mile  of  automobiles,  all 
decorated,  took  part.  After  the  parade  a  community  sing  on 
campus  was  led  by  Mr.  William  J.  Short,  supervisor  of  school 
music,  in  which  10,000  persons  participated. 

The  end  of  the  War  brings  the  period  of  this  review  to  a  close. 
Notwithstanding  its  apparent  uneventfulness  these  18  years 
brought  a  profound  change  in  the  outlook  on  life  of  the  North¬ 
ampton  citizen  through  the  advent  of  the  automobile,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  the  telephone,  and  later  the  radio.  It  is  possible  that  the  con¬ 
sequent  widening  horizon  may  have  loosened  the  bond  of  good 
fellowship  and  lessened  the  sense  of  community  responsibility, 
with  its  joy  and  pride  of  achievement,  that  had  made  Northamp¬ 
ton  a  happy,  self-contained  community  and  had  induced  the 
many  civic  benefactions  of  her  citizens  in  earlier  years. 


Chapter  Thirty -Six 


The  Home  Front:  Ups  and  Downs 

1919-1936 


By  Josephine  S.  Starr 


The  years  1919  through  1936  were  full  of  dramatic 
changes  and  experiences  for  Northampton.  Those  years 
seem  to  fall  naturally  into  certain  periods— the  first  years 
after  World  War  I,  developments  during  the  1920’s,  and  North¬ 
ampton  in  the  Great  Depression. 

There  are  many  strands  that  run  throughout.  This  narrative 
will  touch  on  the  activity  of  a  steady,  capable,  and  responsible 
citizenry,  as  reflected  in  the  newspapers  of  the  period  and  in  talks 
with  people  who  lived  through  it.  Without  some  mention  of  the 
strands  of  politics  and  business  changes,  town  events  would  have 
little  meaning.  How  best  to  help  people  in  trouble  became  of  the 
greatest  importance  during  the  depression  period.  There  were 
also  many  occasions  during  these  years  of  gaiety  as  well.  Finally 
the  story  of  the  benefactions  that  Northampton  has  received  from 
its  sons  and  daughters  makes  heartwarming  reading. 

In  the  opening  months  of  1919,  families  everywhere  in  the 
United  States  waited  for  the  arrival  of  their  boys  from  overseas. 
Industry  and  business  were  in  high  gear.  Woman’s  suffrage  had 
recently  been  won.  Volstead  was  to  press  for  legislation  to  make 
the  country  “bone  dry”  and  that  little  exemption  of  2.75  beer 
caused  acute  distress  to  the  heart  of  every  Anti-Saloon  Leaguer. 
Deaths  from  drinking  wood  alcohol  occurred  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  Northampton  had  none.  The  influenza  epidemic  had 
swept  the  world  and  in  1918  the  United  States. 

Who  lived  in  our  town  and  what  did  it  look  like  during  these 
years?  There  were  about  21,500  inhabitants  as  the  first  World 
War  ended,  and  very  gradually  we  added  another  3000  during 
the  next  18  years.  Mostly  we  have  been  people  born  and  bred 
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here  and  nearby.  The  census  tells  us  that  never  after  1870  were  we 
less  than  75  per  cent  native  white,  and  by  1930  this  had  increased 
to  80  per  cent.  There  was  consequently  a  steady  increase  in  these 
years  in  the  houses  we  built,  3900-odd  in  the  city  at  the  beginning 
of  this  period  and  5000-odd  at  the  end. 

One  delightful  item  relates  to  the  number  of  women  voters.  In 
1918  there  were  close  to  3700  men  who  registered  but  only  137 
stalwart  women.  The  next  year  a  few  more  women,  465,  tried  the 
new  experience.  In  1922,  after  the  19th  Amendment,  there  was  a 
rush  of  interest  and  by  1929  more  women  registered  than  men. 
The  proportion  remained  that  way  to  the  end  of  our  period. 

Here  are  some  of  the  characteristics  that  mark  our  town  as 
somewhat  individual  in  comparison  with  nearby  industrial  towns 
whose  population  rose  rapidly  and  which  made  a  come-back  after 
the  1921  depression.  Our  town  had  spread  gradually  out  into  Bay 
State,  Leeds,  and  Florence,  and  in  1934,  32  streets,  some  of  which 
had  been  in  use  50  years,  were  accepted  by  the  city.  Mt.  Tom  and 
Mt.  Holyoke  continued  to  preside  over  us  and  our  meadows,  but 
there  were  changes  there  too,  as  the  Mt.  Holyoke  House  shrank 
and  the  Mt.  Tom  House  burned. 

Incomparably  the  greatest  event  as  1919  opened  was  the  end  of 
the  war  and  the  return  of  our  own  soldiers.  Northampton  had 
oversubscribed  all  five  Liberty  Loans.  On  Janua^  25th,  Major 
Thomas  J.  Hammond  was  welcomed  home.  During  his  absence 
in  France  he  had  been  re-elected  City  Attorney  as  a  mark  of  com¬ 
munity  esteem.  Shortly  thereafter  Governor  Coolidge  gave  a 
dinner  for  him  in  Boston.  Then  on  the  28th  of  April,  Co.  I  of  the 
26th  Division  was  welcomed  by  a  great  crowd.  Bells  rang,  whistles 
blew  as  the  automobiles  from  Camp  Devens  arrived.  The  proces¬ 
sion  was  headed  by  Chief  Gilbert  and  Captain  Lyons  of  the  Po¬ 
lice  Department.  Next  came  15  cars  with  members  of  the  City 
Government,  Mayor  Morse  in  the  first.  Then  the  boys  themselves 
in  26  cars  led  by  Major  Hammond,  First  Sergeant  Packard,  and 
Sergeant  Emery.  There  was  a  grand  “feed”  at  Boyden’s  the  next 
night. 

But,  as  the  Gazette  said  editorially  on  January  31,  1919,  “War 
is  a  great  unsettler.  Now  we  are  finding  out  just  what  it  means.” 
There  were  calls  for  “jobs,  not  words,  for  returning  soldiers.” 
There  were  plenty  of  jobs  through  1920  when  Northampton 
manufacturers  employed  an  all-time  high  of  over  4000  workers. 
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As  we  all  know,  our  industries  had  expanded  to  meet  war  orders. 
As  these  terminated,  the  1921  depression  set  in.  Gradually  some 
readjustments  took  place,  but  the  1920’s  with  their  acute  compe¬ 
tition,  labor  unrest,  and  amalgamations  of  long-established  con¬ 
cerns  were  trying  times  for  business  leaders  and  employees  alike. 
The  measures  taken  by  a  responsible  business  community  in 
which  considerable  local  control  and  leadership  still  existed  were 
many,  inventive,  and  courageous.  “Shop  Row”  and  our  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  small  businesses  played  their  indispensable  part.  As  a  bank 
official  who  went  through  both  depression  periods  said  recently, 
“We  are  rather  a  stable  community  and  we  hung  on.” 

Northampton’s  pride  in  having  sent  one  of  its  citizens  out  into 
the  world  of  politics  was  great.  When  our  period  starts,  Mr.  Cool- 
idge  was  in  his  first  term  as  Governor.  Of  his  address  at  his  second 
inaugural,  the  Gazette  said,  “More  than  a  state  inaugural  address, 
it  was  a  strikingly  strong  appeal  to  the  nation  to  conserve  its  re¬ 
sources.”  When  in  November  1920  Harding  and  Coolidge  swept 
the  country  there  occurred  one  of  those  spontaneous  celebra¬ 
tions  that  happen  when  a  town’s  son  distinguishes  himself.  Crowds 
began  to  collect  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  drum  corps  appeared. 
Smith  girls  joined  in  with  cymbals.  Mayor  Fitzgerald  led  the  line 
up  Main  Street  to  North  Elm  and  back  to  City  Hall.  The  Gazette 
said,  “There  was  nothing  formal  about  the  parade,  but  it  did  ex¬ 
press  our  satisfaction.” 

The  town’s  pride  in  Mrs.  Coolidge  shines  repeatedly  through 
delightful  incidents.  In  May  192 1  the  Gazette  tells  us,  “Mrs.  Cool¬ 
idge,  unchanged,  finds  it  good  to  be  home.”  She  said,  “This  morn¬ 
ing  I  went  down  town  shopping  with  Mrs.  Hills  as  we  have  done 
for  years,  rain  or  shine,  and  it  seemed  so  natural.  I  could  hardly 
realize  that  I’d  been  away  more  than  a  week  or  two.”  When  Mr. 
Coolidge  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  the  Gazette  lets  us  see  that 
“Mr.  Coolidge  and  the  new  First  Lady  slipped  almost  unnoticed 
into  the  Executive  Mansion.”  Erom  then  on  began  a  long  series 
of  visitors  to  the  White  House  from  Northampton.  Not  long  be¬ 
fore  his  recent  death  Mr.  L.  L.  Campbell  spoke  of  his  own  visit  to 
the  White  House  with  warm  appreciation. 

The  Gazette's  rollicking  account  on  March  5,  1925  of  the  trip 
to  Washington  for  the  Inauguration  has  a  quality  of  spontaneous 
enjoyment  that  makes  one  wish  it  were  a  signed  article.  The  reader 
feels  that  he  too  is  on  the  Northampton  Special  that  had  “prefer- 
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ence  over  all  other  trains.”  “Already  2  ordinary  express  trains 
have  been  s^vitched  off  to  let  us  sweep  by.”  The  Northampton 
party  headed  the  line  of  guests  at  a  reception  at  the  White  House 
and  were  cordially  greeted  by  the  Coolidges  in  the  East  Room. 
Northampton  men  burst  into  a  song  written  by  Mr.  Purrington 
to  the  tune  of  “Lord  Jeff,”  “Oh!  Calvin,  deep  Calvin,  t’was  a 
name  known  to  fame.” 

Quite  a  different  kind  of  celebration  marked  the  Massachusetts 
Tercentenary.  John  M.  Greene  Hall  was  filled  for  the  civic  cere¬ 
mony.  Miss  Helen  Watts  represented  Freedom  and  welcomed 
both  early  and  later  pilgrims  to  America.  The  newer  pilgrims, 
Lithuanians,  Hebrews,  Syrians,  Italians  and  Poles  came  in  na¬ 
tional  dress.  The  ceremony  closed  with  the  Salute  to  the  Flag. 

In  1919  and  1920  Christmas  pageants  were  held  at  the  Academy 
of  Music  sponsored  by  the  cooperating  churches  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Miss  Helen  Story.  So  large  an  audience  gathered  at 
the  first  one  that  the  doors  had  to  be  closed  15  minutes  before  the 
performance  began. 

It  is  sad  now  to  recall  that  the  Lithuanians  celebrated  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  Republic  by  a  most  colorful  parade  in  August  1922. 
All  Lithuanians  in  town  were  either  in  the  parade  or  at  City  Hall 
where  their  red,  green,  and  yellow  flag  was  carried.  John  VichuHs 
presided,  and  the  speakers  were  Mayor  Bicknell  and  Monsignor 
Cummings. 

A  gathering  showing  great  enthusiasm  and  offering  much  ora¬ 
tory  was  held  in  192  3  to  decide  what  to  do  with  the  old  City  Hall. 
“Wind  and  rain  will  wash  the  old  building  away,”  protested  one 
speaker.  It  was  voted  to  spend  $25,000  on  its  repair  rather  than 
rebuild.  Thus  we  retained  one  of  our  unique  landmarks. 

Three  events  of  the  Twenties  are  worth  particular  mention 
here.  They  were  the  result  of  community  leadership  of  a  high 
order.  In  May,  1924,  occurred  the  formal  opening  (in  a  down¬ 
pour)  of  the  Veterans  Administration  Hospital.  General  Hines 
spoke  for  the  Veterans  Bureau.  This  hospital  has  brought  much 
to  Northampton  in  the  intervening  years. 

Then  on  April  18,  1927,  occurred  the  formal  opening  of  the 
Hotel  Northampton,  marked  by  a  dinner  and  dance.  This  com¬ 
munity  project  could  never  have  been  carried  out  without  the 
work  of  two  men,  Karl  Ullman  and  Oliver  B.  Bradley.  This  fine 
hotel  has  always  paid  regularly  on  its  bonds,  and  because  of  sound 
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management  its  finances  have  run  counter-clockwise  to  those  of 
many  other  hotels. 

The  third  event  was  the  Made-in-Northampton  Exposition 
under  the  direct  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  was 
held  in  Memorial  Hall  and  showed  the  history  of  concerns  large 
and  small  then  operating.  The  Exposition  was  opened  on  Febru¬ 
ary  2  1,  1927,  when  Mr.  Coolidge,  a  former  Mayor,  pressed  a 
golden  key  in  the  White  House  which  by  wire  rang  a  bell  in  front 
of  the  Hall.  Almost  12,000  persons  visited  the  exhibit  which 
played  its  part  in  the  efforts  of  business  leaders  to  keep  North¬ 
ampton’s  industries  functioning. 

Responsibility  for  civic  and  welfare  projects  led  to  increased 
discussion  of  the  need  for  a  Community  Chest  in  1921-22.  Joint 
campaigning  with  elimination  of  many  appeals  was  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  the  idea  took  hold.  Formal  action  establishing  the 
Chest  took  place  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  rooms.  No  execu¬ 
tive  on  a  year-round  basis  was  installed  for  many  years,  but  the 
Chest  became  part  of  Northampton’s  life. 

Fine  benefactions  were  added  to  Northampton’s  facilities  dur¬ 
ing  the  1920’s.  Mrs.  Frank  N.  Look,  in  1920,  gave  the  new  Lath- 
rop  Home  in  memory  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Burr,  “a 
woman  of  strong  personality  and  wide  charities.”  It  was  built  on 
the  Charles  N.  Clark  property  on  South  Street.  The  Wright 
Home  for  Young  Women  was  opened  in  1921,  the  Wright  sisters 
leaving  their  homestead  on  Bridge  Street  comfortably  furnished. 

The  Thomas  M.  Shepherd  Memorial  Museum  was  projected  in 
the  will  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  filed  in  1923.  The  Homestead  built  in 
1792  was  “to  provide  a  safe  place  and  suitable  maintenance  to 
keep,  on  free  public  exhibition,  articles  of  historical  and  educa¬ 
tional  interest.”  Mr.  Shepherd  had  already  given  the  large  surgery 
at  Cooley  Dickinson  Hospital  supplemented  by  $20,000.  He  now 
established  a  $100,000  endowment  for  a  future  museum. 

On  December  12,  1926,  the  voters  of  Northampton  were  asked 
to  vote  Yes  or  No,  on  the  acceptance  from  Fannie  B.  Look  of  60 
acres  known  as  the  Warner  Farm  together  with  endowment  funds 
to  support  it.  The  city  in  turn  was  to  appropriate  $4000  annually. 
It  seems  astonishing  now,  when  one  sees  the  full  use  made  of  this 
fine  gift,  that  there  should  have  been  any  discussion  about  accept¬ 
ing  it,  but  as  usual  the  matter  was  fully  aired.  Mrs.  Look’s  gift 
finally  amounted  to  over  half  a  million  dollars. 
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All  through  this  period  the  Cooley  Dickinson  Hospital  re¬ 
ceived  gifts.  Among  them,  in  1920,  were  the  Nurses  Home  in 
memory  of  Alexander  McCallum,  and  the  small  surgery  given  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Childs.  In  1927  a  campaign  raised  $365,000. 
By  1936  the  hospital  had  156  much-needed  beds. 

The  downward  spiral  in  business  and  industry  began  in  1929,  as 
who  does  not  remember!  Those  were  anxious  times  for  employers 
and  employees  alike.  The  1930  census  listed  10,015  as  gain¬ 
ful  workers  of  whom  1252  were  already  unemployed.  By  1932, 
the  Connecticut  Valley  Unemployment  Committee  (of  which 
Mrs.  Harold  Faulkner  was  Secretary)  reported  that  the  situation 
had  further  deteriorated.  And  yet  Northampton,  because  it  was 
less  dependent  on  industry,  was  in  a  favorable  position  in  com¬ 
parison  to  nearby  towns.  Chicopee  was  the  hardest  hit  with  one- 
third  of  its  workers  jobless.  Holyoke  and  Springfield  were  but 
slightly  better  off.  Northampton  probably  never  had  more  than 
one-fourth  of  its  workers  unemployed. 

What  facilities  did  Northampton  have  to  meet  this  disaster? 
When  this  period,  1919-1936,  opened,  assistance  offered  by  the 
city  was  still  dispensed  by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  as  in  most 
American  cities.  In  1928,  the  Overseers  became  the  Board  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare,  but  it  was  not  until  1930  that  the  number  of  families 
receiving  assistance  was  even  mentioned  in  town  reports.  Up  to 
then  (except  for  the  City  Home)  the  amount  of  money  spent,  not 
the  number  of  families  helped,  was  the  focus  in  reports. 

In  addition  to  the  B.P.W.  and  the  small  amounts  the  private 
agencies  had,  the  town  girded  up  its  loins,  as  one  would  expect  it 
to  do,  to  fight  the  depression.  The  Mayor’s  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Alderman  Rose  Hayes,  spent  $47,300  in  1930 
and  $98,300  in  193 1,  in  furnishing  work.  Many  organizations  took 
a  hand;  among  them  the  Civic  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Club  operated  a  Welfare  Shop  offering  clothing  and  food. 
The  PTA  in  Florence  had  a  distributing  center.  There  was  a  Free 
Milk  Fund.  Ultimately  with  the  development  of  the  Federal  So¬ 
cial  Security  programs  a  different  kind  of  coverage  of  financial 
need  was  possible. 

What  its  schools  and  institutions  meant  to  Northampton  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  was  summed  up  for  us  recently  by  a  business  man 
who  had  gone  through  those  days.  Quite  directly  he  said,  “Smith 
College  is  our  best  industry.”  Regular  institutional  payrolls  helped 
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the  community  through  the  depression.  In  1930  the  State  Hospi¬ 
tal  had  264  employees,  the  Veterans  Hospital  275  and  the  annual 
payroll  in  1930-31  at  Smith  was  11,390,000.  The  College  made 
no  cut  in  wages  or  time  throughout  the  depression.  Northampton, 
according  to  the  Unemployment  Committee  report  of  1932,  had 
7  per  cent  of  its  total  families  on  relief,  whereas  Chicopee  had  1 5 
per  cent. 

One  of  the  buildings  put  up  during  the  depression  years  was 
the  beautiful  new  Hall  of  Records.  Judge  Field  held  court  No¬ 
vember  2,  1932  in  the  new  building.  At  the  same  time  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  an  onyx  desk  set  from  the  County  Bar  Association.  It 
was  said  that  “this  marked  the  fine  relations  between  the  court  and 
the  profession.” 

During  the  balance  of  years  between  the  depth  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  and  our  terminal  date  of  1936,  there  was  a  slow  recovery.  The 
town  and  its  individuals  fought  their  way  back  to  business  and 
financial  competency.  High  courage,  hard  work,  and  fine  leader¬ 
ship  locally  and  in  the  nation  turned  the  tide. 

We  will  end  our  brief  review  of  these  years  with  an  account 
of  the  50th  Anniversary  Celebration  of  Northampton  as  a  City. 
On  July  4,  1933,  Major  A.  G.  Beckmann  led  a  procession  through 
the  town  to  City  Hall.  Invited  guests  were  Governor  Ely,  both 
Congressmen,  W.  J.  Granfield  and  A.  T.  Treadway,  County 
Commissioners  and  Judges.  President  Neilson  was  present,  as  so 
often,  taking  his  part  in  the  town’s  life.  Many  children  marched. 
Floats  followed  one  another.  The  Anniversary  Address  was  given 
by  Judge  Thomas  J.  Hammond  on  “Incidents  out  of  the  Good 
Old  Days.”  It  is  pleasant  to  end  our  part  of  the  story  with  this 
celebration  so  characteristic  of  the  town.  Northampton  never  for¬ 
gets  its  past,  but  brings  it  forward  into  the  living  present. 
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World  War  II  and  After 

1937-1953 


By  Eleanor  S.  Upton  and  Lucy  O’Meara 

The  Northampton  official  seal  puts  in  a  nutshell  our  city’s 
sources  of  pride.  Scenery,  history,  industry,  and  churches 
are  pictured;  but  the  words  for  “justice,”  “charity,”  and 
“education”  are  spelled  out.  Of  these.  Education  (Knowledge), 
as  the  chief  goddess,  is  shown  thanking  Charity  for  her  aid.  In 
our  hands  now  is  the  attractive  brochure,  “See  Northampton,” 
sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  the  Pioneer  Valley 
Association,  which  received  its  name  in  1939  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  present  article.  On  page  2  of  this  brochure  the 
number  of  institutions  listed  as  educational  almost  equals  that  of 
the  churches. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  latest  of  our  yesterdays,  the  years 
from  1937  through  1953,  events  in  the  field  of  education  and  cul¬ 
ture  appear  next  in  importance  to  Northampton’s  part  in  World 
War  II.  First,  as  to  education,  the  year  1937  opened  with  a  dinner 
welcoming  William  R.  Barry,  the  new  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
successor  to  Fayette  K.  Congdon,  who  had  died  the  previous  year. 
The  chief  speaker  of  the  occasion  was  William  Allan  Neilson, 
President  of  Smith  College.  During  this  year  Frederic  W.  Plum¬ 
mer  retired  as  Principal  of  the  Northampton  High  School,  after 
19  years  of  service,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ronald  J.  Darby,  who 
still  holds  the  position  at  this  writing. 

The  first  16  of  a  course  of  40  lectures  for  teachers  were  given 
in  1938  in  the  High  School  Hall  by  professors  from  Smith  Col¬ 
lege,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  and  Massachusetts  State  College, 
now  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  The  speakers  included  the 
presidents  of  the  respective  institutions.  It  was  a  striking  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  richness  of  the  intellectual  resources  of  this  corner 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  their  availability  to  the  teachers  in 
our  schools. 
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In  the  fall  of  1940  the  $780,000  High  School  at  Elm  and  North 
Elm  Streets  opened  its  doors.  The  erection  of  a  new  and  larger 
school  had  been  agitated  since  1931.  Finally  it  was  assured  at  a 
stormy  meeting  in  September,  1938,  when  it  was  voted  to  accept 
a  federal  grant  and  issue  bonds  to  finance  the  construction.  The 
building  is  beautiful  and  well-equipped  and  its  facilities  are  much 
used  by  the  community,  particularly  the  Little  Theatre  and  the 
auditorium  seating  994  persons. 

Another  educational  event  was  the  appointment  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Smith  of  Herbert  John  Davis,  graduate  of  Oxford  and 
native  of  Northamptonshire,  England.  He  succeeded  President 
Neilson,  whose  retirement  in  1939  had  closed  a  22  years’  service 
to  the  College  and  the  City  as  well  as  to  education  in  general.  In 
1949  President  Davis  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Benjamin 
Fletcher  Wright  of  the  Harvard  Faculty. 

In  May,  1950,  Joseph  Leroy  Harrison  died  after  38  years  as 
Librarian  of  the  Forbes  Library.  He  was  succeeded  in  October  by 
Lawrence  E.  Wikander  of  Temple  University  Library,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  A  joint  undertaking  of  the  Library  and  the  Daily  Hamp¬ 
shire  Gazette  was  begun  in  the  same  year:  the  microfilming  of  the 
Gazette^  believed  to  be  the  oldest  newspaper  in  Massachusetts 
having  a  continuous  existence.  Today,  by  means  of  a  “reader” 
set  up  in  the  Reference  Room,  the  story  of  Northampton  and  the 
surrounding  towns  may  be  followed  from  1786  through  1922  and 
again  from  1951  to  the  close  of  1953.  This  in  itself  has  been  a 
valuable  preparation  for  the  celebration  of  the  Tercentenary. 

In  addition  to  the  Gazette,  radio  station  WHMP,  installed  in 
1950,  is  a  chief  means  of  dispensing  the  live  local  news  of  this  an¬ 
niversary  year. 

In  1952  “released  time”  for  religious  education  was  extended 
to  Senior  High  School  students,  having  been  introduced  a  decade 
earlier  for  Grade  VI  and  Junior  High  School. 

In  1953  two  new  elementary  schools  were  opened,  to  prepare 
for  the  education  of  the  greatly  increasing  number  of  children 
who  had  been  born  in  the  post-war  period.  The  Leeds  and  Jack- 
son  Street  Schools  are  examples  of  the  modern  style  of  flowing, 
functional  architecture.  Another  event  of  importance  in  1953  was 
the  opening  of  the  new  machine  shop  at  Smith’s  Agricultural 
School. 

So  much  for  education. 
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The  most  important  event  of  1938  in  this  area  was,  of  course, 
the  great  hurricane  and  flood  of  September  2  ist.  The  Connecticut 
River  has  known  floods  from  time  to  time,  but  never  has  had  in 
addition  a  1 00-mile  gale  leaving  widespread  destruction  in  its  path. 

As  a  provision  against  a  repetition  of  such  damage,  the  Flood 
Control  and  Diversion  Project  was  begun  in  earnest  in  February, 
1939,  and  practically  completed  in  1940.  It  gave  protection  to  all 
business  and  residential  districts  and  included  construction  of 
6500  feet  of  dike,  500  feet  of  sea-wall,  10,000  feet  of  new  channel, 
2  bridges,  and  a  pumping  station.  The  effects  of  this  project  can 
most  easily  be  seen  south  of  the  Smith  College  campus,  in  the  “rip¬ 
rapping”  of  the  sides  of  the  channel  which  carries  the  river  across 
the  meadows  and  through  Holbert’s  Pond  to  the  Ox  Bow,  in¬ 
stead  of  under  South  Street  and  along  the  railroad  to  the  Connecti¬ 
cut.  This  work  was  financed  by  the  United  States  Government, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  City  Board  of  Public  Works,  under 
the  supervision  of  Army  Engineers. 

Then  there  was  the  new  Calvin  Coolidge  Memorial  Bridge, 
built  so  high  that  the  Connecticut  River,  no  matter  how  swollen 
by  floods,  could  never  reach  it.  On  October  12,  1939,  10,000  per¬ 
sons  jammed  this  bridge  and  the  approaches  to  it  in  celebration  of 
its  official  transfer  to  Hampshire  County  by  the  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Public  Works.  Governor  Leverett  Saltonstall  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  reviewed  a  procession  of  floats,  bands,  and  organizations 
from  all  over  the  county  and  speeches  were  made  by  U.S.  Senator 
David  I.  Walsh  and  Congressmen  Clason  and  Treadway  as  well 
as  by  the  Governor  himself. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  there  was  established  by 
city  ordinance,  January  5,  1942,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mayor 
O’Donnell,  a  Committee  on  Public  Safety.  It  was  “to  have  charge 
of  civilian  defense  of  lives  and  property”  by  the  “conduct  of 
blackouts,  air-raid  warnings,  and  other  defense  activities,  and  the 
appointment,  training,  and  equipping  of  volunteer,  unpaid,  pro¬ 
tection  units.” 

Through  the  welter  of  shortages  and  rationing,  the  salvaging  of 
fats,  metals,  and  waste  paper,  standing  in  queues,  walking  instead 
of  driving  to  work,  watching  for  enemy  planes,  blacking  out  of 
street  lights  and  house  lights,  and  in  general  submitting  to  regi¬ 
mentation  from  the  President  down  to  the  warden  in  one’s  block. 
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all  almost  unheard  of  in  carefree  America,  there  stand  out  a  few 
notable  features  of  war  days  in  Northampton. 

There  was,  for  instance,  the  Victory  Book  Campaign,  carried 
on  from  January  to  November,  1942.  At  the  Forbes  Library,  dis¬ 
tributing  center  for  this  area,  1 1,061  books  were  received,  as  part 
of  the  national  drive  to  furnish  reading  matter  to  every  branch  of 
the  fighting  services. 

Teachers  conducted  registration  and  issuance  of  war  ration 
books  here,  as  in  other  communities;  boys  were  permitted  to  be 
absent  from  school  to  work  on  farms  in  this  county;  Smith  Col¬ 
lege  girls  became  “farmerettes”  in  vacation;  a  drive  engaged  in  by 
school  children  in  1942  produced  100  tons  of  scrap  metal. 

Then  there  were  the  Waves.  Those  blue-and-white  columns 
of  briskly  marching  young  women  were  seen  here  from  late  in 
the  summer  of  1942  until  January  1945,  for  Smith  College  had 
been  chosen  by  the  United  States  Navy  as  the  place  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  commissioned  officers  from  all  over  the  country,  in  the  first 
of  the  women’s  services  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  national  armed 
forces  in  this  war.  Three  Smith  College  dormitories  and  one  hall, 
part  of  the  Alumnae  Gymnasium  and  a  wing  of  the  Alumnae 
House  were  turned  over  to  the  school.  All  the  midshipmen  were 
fed  at  the  Hotel  Northampton  and  a  large  majority  lived  there. 
Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge  graciously  turned  her  house  over  to  Captain 
Herbert  W.  Underwood  and  Mrs.  Underwood  while  he  was  in 
command.  Nine  thousand  Wave  officers  were  sent  out  from  here 
to  tours  of  duty  in  this  country  and  in  Hawaii.  Over  the  Bedford 
Terrace  entrance  to  the  Alumnae  House  still  remains  the  inscrip¬ 
tion: 

Headquarters,  Naval  Reserve  Midshipmen’s  School  (W.R.) 

August,  1942-January,  1945 

The  death  of  President  Roosevelt,  April  12,  1945,  the  signing 
of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  in  June,  and  still  more,  the 
exploding  of  the  atom  bomb  at  Hiroshima  in  July,  brought  home 
to  Northampton  as  to  communities  elsewhere  that  a  dramatic  new 
era  in  its  own  history  had  begun.  “V-E  Day,”  May  8,  when  Ger¬ 
many  surrendered,  was,  by  word  from  the  White  House,  not  to 
be  an  occasion  for  unrestrained  celebration.  The  war  was  still  on. 
A  service  of  thanksgiving,  open  to  the  public,  was  held  in  John  M. 
Greene  Hall  at  Smith  College  that  evening,  followed  the  next 
Sunday  by  the  observance  in  all  churches  of  a  day  of  prayer. 
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“V-J  Day,”  the  announcement  of  the  surrender  of  Japan  on 
August  14,  was  different.  Even  the  armistice  of  November,  1918, 
did  not  bring  out  such  spontaneous  demonstrations  as  the  im¬ 
promptu  parade,  the  shouts,  horns,  whistles,  and  shreds  of  paper 
that  made  Main  Street  a  “wild  and  woolly”  scene  that  evening. 
Nevertheless,  next  day  preceding  the  parade  of  15,000  people, 
mainly  in  veterans’  and  religious  groups,  and  the  serious  program 
at  the  Fair  Grounds,  services  were  held  in  nearly  all  churches  in 
recognition  of  the  solemnity  of  this  ending  of  the  greatest  of  all 
wars. 

To  the  war  Northampton  had  sent  about  4000  men  and  wom¬ 
en.  At  that  time  the  entire  population  of  Northampton  was  only 
25,000.  A  remarkable  record  of  the  participation  of  Hampshire 
County  in  the  war  is  at  the  Forbes  Library,  filed  in  a  special  cabi¬ 
net  which  was  given  by  the  Fat  Salvage  Committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Home  Department  of  the  Northampton  Woman’s  Club.  The 
very  day  that  war  was  declared,  the  library  had  begun  to  collect 
material  covering  the  part  played  by  city  and  county  in  the  war. 
On  some  3 1,000  indexed  cards  can  be  found  all  the  data  regarding 
10,000  service  men  and  women  that  could  be  gathered  from  many 
sources  and  verified  through  questionnaires.  There  are  also  23 
scrap-books  of  clippings  devoted  to  the  same  subject. 

The  importance  of  normal  community  life  in  the  midst  of 
world  tension  was  recognized  on  May  18,  1944,  establish¬ 

ment  by  city  ordinance  of  the  Recreation  Commission,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  former  Recreation  Committee.  At  the  end  of  less  than  10 
years  it  now  finds  itself  operating  8  playgrounds,  4  indoor  recrea¬ 
tion  rooms,  a  ski  run  on  Hospital  Hill,  and  skating  rinks.  A  great 
variety  of  sports,  entertainments,  and  other  activities  for  young 
and  old  is  carried  on  in  these  facilities  and  also  in  Look  Park.  The 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  kept  up  its  important  work 
for  boys  and  girls  and  the  People’s  Institute  did  the  same  for  vari¬ 
ous  ages. 

After  the  war,  of  course,  cultural  events  were  resumed  on  a 
larger  scale.  For  example,  in  1953  talented  amateurs  inaugurated 
the  Hampshire  Choral  Society  and  the  Circle  Players. 

An  act  of  private  generosity  was  the  purchase  in  1943  of  Ar¬ 
cadia  Bird  Sanctuary  by  Professor  Zachariah  Chafee,  Jr.  of  Har¬ 
vard  Law  School,  as  a  memorial  to  his  son,  Robert  Searle  Chafee. 
Later  it  was  transferred  to  the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society. 
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Another  such  permanent  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  com¬ 
munity  for  rest  and  recreation  was  Childs  Park.  Mrs.  Annie  H. 
Childs,  who  died  in  February,  1950,  appointed  Trustees  to  carry 
on  its  operation  in  perpetuity,  its  quiet  and  beauty  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  general  public. 

The  post-war  period  has  been  marked  also  by  other  advances 
in  industry,  housing,  and  health.  The  Kollmorgen  Company, 
manufacturers  of  many  types  of  optical  lenses,  moved  here  in 
August,  1951.  They  had  been  attracted  by  the  raising  of  f  100,000 
through  the  efforts  of  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
others.  The  company  now  employs  from  300  to  350  persons. 

Not  so  welcome  was  the  strike,  called  August  21,  1951,  by  the 
drivers  for  the  Northampton  Street  Railway.  Htindreds  de¬ 
pended  upon  these  bus  lines  for  transportation  within  Northamp¬ 
ton  and  to  surrounding  towns.  Until  January  21,  1952,  a  period  of 
five  months,  taxis,  private  cars,  and  “shank’s  mare”  had  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  buses. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  announced  an  increase  of  mem¬ 
bership  from  145  in  1951  to  over  300  in  1952.  The  first  radio  tele¬ 
phone  came  into  use  here  in  1952. 

In  accordance  with  a  state  law  that  went  into  effect  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1951,  women  began  serving  on  juries  and,  through  1953, 
60  have  done  so,  in  this  county  on  the  Grand  Jury  as  well  as  the 
Traverse  Jury. 

In  1947  the  number  of  births  in  Northampton  families  reached 
561,  the  highest  in  the  period  from  1937  to  1953.  This  had  a  defi¬ 
nite  bearing  on  the  provision  not  only  for  adequate  schools,  but 
for  increase  in  housing.  Two  Veterans’  Temporary  Housing 
Projects  of  24  units  each,  one  on  Damon  Road  and  one  on  Kear¬ 
ney  Field,  constructed  under  the  Federal  Housing  Administra¬ 
tion,  were  completed  in  1947.  In  accordance  with  the  provision 
that  they  should  eventually  be  pulled  down,  demolition  has  now 
begun.  Meanwhile  a  state-aided  Veterans’  Housing  Project  of  80 
units,  Hampshire  Heights,  was  completely  occupied  by  July, 
1950,  and  41  units  of  the  50-unit  gar  den- type  Florence  Heights 
Project  were  taken  over  by  the  end  of  1952. 

In  1 949  the  new  wing  of  the  Cooley  Dickinson  Hospital,  which 
had  been  standing  unfinished  for  several  years,  was  finally  com¬ 
pleted.  This  meant  more  efficient  functioning  of  several  depart¬ 
ments.  In  195 1  the  Red  Cross  opened  a  blood  center  on  the  prop- 
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erty  of  the  Hospital.  This  center  has  been  supplying  26  hospitals 
all  the  way  from  Worcester  through  Franklin  County. 

Beginning  in  1 95 1  a  minute  quantity  of  fluoride  was  introduced 
into  the  city  water  supply.  The  purpose  was  to  prevent  decay  of 
children’s  teeth.  At  the  election  of  1953  it  was  voted  by  refer¬ 
endum  to  discontinue  this  process;  but  controversy  regarding 
fluoridation  has  not  yet  ceased. 

That  water  supply  in  a  general  way  was  a  problem  to  be  met 
150  years  ago  was  unexpectedly  revealed  in  September  of  1953. 
Before  frost  should  impede  it,  an  extensive  and  expeditious  engi¬ 
neering  plan  was  put  through  in  the  widening  of  the  intersections 
at  South,  Main,  Elm  and  Green  Streets.  In  the  process  there  was 
uncovered,  in  the  center  of  the  West  and  Elm  Street  corner,  a 
brick  cistern  1 2  feet  deep  and  1 8  feet  in  diameter,  almost  running 
over  with  17,000  gallons  of  water.  Fed  by  hidden  springs,  it  prob¬ 
ably  had  been  the  central  fire  and  water  reservoir  system  in  the 
late  1 8th  and  early  19th  centuries.  Its  flagstone  roof,  supported  by 
four  brick  pillars,  was  so  secure  that  it  had  withstood  the  strain  of 
modern  traffic,  and  high-powered  steam  shovels  broke  through 
only  with  difficulty.  It  is  believed  that  it  had  been  linked  by  lead 
pipes  with  the  old  Mansion  House,  that  hotel  of  elegance  which 
once  stood  at  the  head  of  Elm  Street  above  the  New  Haven  Canal 
docks. 

Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  event  of  the  year  1953  took  place 
at  a  distance,  at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard.  It  was  the  commis¬ 
sioning  of  U.S.S.  Northampton,  the  first  warship  in  our  Navy 
especially  designed  and  constructed  to  withstand  atomic  attack. 
She  had  been  launched  in  1945  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Yard  in 
Quincy,  Massachusetts,  and  christened  by  Mrs.  Edward  Lamp- 
ron,  whose  late  husband  had  been  Mayor  of  Northampton  when 
the  keel  was  laid.  At  the  commissioning.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Anderson,  Governor  Herter,  and  Mayor  Drewson  spoke,  wish¬ 
ing  her  Godspeed.  A  silver  service  expressing  Northampton’s 
pride  in  her  was  presented  to  the  ship  by  the  city. 

In  looking  back  over  the  inter-war  years.  World  War  II  and 
the  post-war  portion  of  time,  there  are  many  indications  that 
Northampton,  old  though  it  may  be,  yet  had  kept  step  and  that 
celebrating  300  years  of  its  history  does  not  deal  exclusively  with 
the  remoter  past. 
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A  ^^Supremely  Likable  Town’’ 


Chapter  Thirty -Eight 


Immigration  to  Northampton 

By  John  Francis  Manfredi 


The  most  striking  feature  of  the  data  on  the  migrations  of 
the  foreign-born  to  Northampton  was  a  diversity  com¬ 
monly  found  only  in  the  larger  centers  of  transportation. 
While  in  the  19th  century  great  numbers  of  the  dispossessed  of 
Europe  came  to  the  New  World,  the  majority  congregated  in  the 
larger  centers  and  it  was  only  the  exceptional  community  of  mod¬ 
erate  or  small  size  that  was  organized  in  such  a  fashion  that  the 
immigrant  could  be  absorbed  economically,  except  for  mining 
towns  and  other  special  cases.  While  there  was  in  Northampton 
evidence  of  the  apparently  inevitable  hostility  toward  and  dis¬ 
crimination  against  the  immigrant,  it  was  relatively  speaking 
slight.  There  was  none  of  the  extreme  friction  that  was  character¬ 
istic  of  the  large  centers  such,  for  instance,  as  the  hostility  that  was 
to  culminate  in  Boston  in  the  eerie  auto  da  fe  of  the  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  execution. 

In  general  the  spirit  of  the  community  seems  to  have  been  com¬ 
paratively  tolerant  in  a  period  when  what  we  would  regard  as 
preposterous  nativist  bigotries  were  the  unquestioned  sentiments 
of  even  the  most  liberally  educated.  Foremost  seems  to  have  been 
an  unusually  cosmopolitan  local  tradition  that  made  for  a  toler¬ 
ance  that  was  rare  indeed  in  most  communities  of  the  size  of 
Northampton.  Secondly,  the  town  seems  during  the  19th  century 
to  have  experienced  a  chronic  shortage  of  labor,  so  that  economic 
competition  with  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  native  community,  a 
repeatedly  recognized  concomitant  of  minority  discrimination, 
was  minimized.  Thirdly,  Northampton  was  a  river  town  and, 
having  from  early  times  been  in  the  path  of  a  natural  movement 
of  population,  it  had  developed  the  type  of  open-ended  society 
which  is  characteristic  of  such  towns  and  is  relatively  congenial 
for  the  migrant.  Whatever  the  reasons,  Northampton  seems  to 
have  attracted  migrants  from  early  in  the  19th  century. 

The  two  sources  of  data  used  here  are  the  censuses  of  the 
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United  States  which  are  taken  every  tenth  year  of  the  decade  and 
the  Massachusetts  Decennial  census  which  are  taken  every  tenth 
year  on  the  years  ending  in  five.  Some  discrepancies  appear 
between  the  two  censuses  which  are  unaccountable  on  the  basis 
of  the  five-year  interval,  and  the  present  writer  has  depended 
more  on  the  data  from  the  Massachusetts  reports,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  enumeration  seems  to  have  been  less  hit-or-miss  than 
the  Federal  censuses.  (It  is  only  the  last  few  Federal  censuses  that 
can  be  called  either  conscientious  or  expert,  since  formerly  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau  positions  were  assigned  largely  on  the  basis  of  politi¬ 
cal  patronage.) 

In  the  data  which  follow  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  errors  in 
the  count  of  the  foreign-born  probably  are  ones  of  underenumer¬ 
ation.  Generally  speaking  census  reports  tend  to  have  their  great¬ 
est  inaccuracies  in  the  data  concerning  the  lowest  strata  of  society, 
partly  because  of  the  often  observed  negligence  of  the  enumer¬ 
ators  concerning  lower  status  people  and  partly  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  eliciting  accurate  information  from  the  poorly  edu¬ 
cated  and  from  foreigners.  (This  is  not  to  say  that  these  portions 
of  the  census  data  are  necessarily  inaccurate,  but  merely  that  they 
are  the  most  likely  to  be  so.) 

The  Federal  census  of  1820  shows  the  town  of  Northampton 
to  have  had  1 3  “foreigners  not  naturalized”  out  of  2854,  while  the 
entire  county  is  shown  to  have  but  16  in  26,487.  By  1830,  North¬ 
ampton  is  found  to  have  had  43  foreign-born  persons  in  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  3613.  These  figures  are  included  here  for  their  curiosity 
value  although  they  do  indicate  that  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  19th  century  the  town  was  still  largely  Yankee  and  the  great 
migrations  that  were  to  change  Northampton,  as  they  were  to 
change  the  nation,  had  barely  begun. 

It  is  when  one  shifts  to  the  Massachusetts  figures  of  1855,  that 
one  finds  the  beginning  of  large  scale  foreign  migrations  to  the 
town.  The  county  in  that  year  shows  4732  foreign-born  out  of  a 
total  of  35,485,  but  Northampton  shows  1376  out  of  a  total  of 
5801.  There  were  more  women  among  the  immigrants  than  men 
—745  to  631— reflecting  possibly  the  need  for  domestic  servants. 
Yet  this  ratio  does  indicate  that  even  by  this  time  the  immigrants 
were  settlers  rather  than  sojourners,  as  the  latter  type  of  migrants 
are  more  likely  to  be  men  than  women.  One  notion  that  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  data  dispels  is  that  all  of  the  immigrants  were  Irish.  The 
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majority,  913,  were  Irish,  but  over  15  different  nationalities  were 
represented  among  the  foreign-born  in  the  town  of  that  period. 
Unexpectedly  enough  204  came  from  Germany  and  Holland,  a 
colony  which  was  actually  to  decline  in  size  later.  The  only 
other  substantial  numbers  were  116  from  England,  80  from 
British  America,  40  from  Scotland,  and  1 1  from  France,  and  other 
nationalities  accounted  for  the  remaining  12. 

We  now  skip  to  the  year  1875.  The  1865  figures  would  be  of 
rather  doubtful  significance  as  the  Civil  War,  like  all  wars,  made 
for  transitory  shifts  in  population  to  industrial  towns  that  would 
distort  the  figures.  By  1875,  the  population  of  the  county  had 
grown  to  44,82 1  and  Northampton  had  grown  to  1 1,108  of  whom 
2817  were  foreign-bom.  The  Irish  still  lead  among  the  numbers 
of  newcomers,  with  1712.  The  areas  that  are  today  Canada  con¬ 
tributed  555  persons  and  England  and  Scotland,  378.  There  were 
still  1 1  from  France  (although  not  necessarily  the  same  1 1),  but 
the  numbers  of  the  Germans  and  Dutch  had  declined  to  130,  only 
one  of  whom  was  Dutch.  At  this  time  however  we  find  4  listed  as 
born  in  “Poland,  Russia  etc.”  One  Italian  appears. 

For  the  years  1885  and  1895  we  have  data  that  are  more  finely 
broken  down  than  previously  or  since.  In  1885  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  county  had  risen  to  about  47,500  of  whom  10,500  were 
foreign-born  (a  figure  which  includes  one  colored).  Northamp¬ 
ton  had  grown  to  12,896,  of  whom  3354  were  foreign-born.  The 
Irish  again  lead  with  1745  of  whom  693  were  male  and  1052  were 
female,  a  difference  which  accounts  for  the  majority  of  women 
over  men  in  the  total  foreign-born  population  of  the  city.  For  the 
first  time  the  English-Canadians  are  differentiated  from  the 
French-Canadians.  The  latter  account  for  767  and  the  former  for 
107  of  the  Canadians.  The  Germans  were  up  to  177  and  the  Dutch 
were  3.  Three  are  definitely  listed  as  Polish,  a  group  which  may 
have  been  underenumerated  as  the  Poles  appear  to  have  resided 
on  the  farms  rather  than  in  the  areas  closer  to  the  center.  All  told 
about  30  nationalities  were  enumerated  among  the  foreign-born 
residing  in  the  town  and  they  made  up  about  a  fourth  to  a  third 
of  its  population. 

By  1895  the  population  of  the  town  had  risen  to  16,746  of 
whom  4180  were  foreign-born.  The  town  with  about  one-quarter 
of  its  population  foreign  had  somewhat  less  than  the  state  ratio  of 
about  30  per  cent  but  only  a  little  more  than  the  ratio  for  the 
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county.  The  Irish  had  almost  stopped  coming  in  any  force  and 
their  numbers  remained  almost  constant  at  1740  with  the  preced¬ 
ing  census,  when  they  numbered  1745.  The  French-Canadians 
were  the  next  largest  group  of  the  foreign-born  with  1074.  There 
were  135  English-Canadians.  Germans  numbered  192  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  347.  Poles  now  numbered  122  and  there  were  49  Italian- 
born.  There  were  188  born  in  Russia.  There  is  no  way  of  telling 
precisely  how  many  of  these  Polish-  and  Russian-born  were  of 
the  Jewish  faith.  (A  knowledgeable  informant,  Mr.  Leonard  Al¬ 
berts,  gave  this  writer  an  estimate  that  there  were  not  over  10 
Jewish  families  in  the  community  at  that  time.  In  1866  there  was 
one  Jewish  family  in  Northampton,  the  Cohens,  and  their  de¬ 
scendants  still  live  in  the  town.  The  Synagogue  was  not  founded 
until  1905.)  Over  20  different  nationalities  appear  in  town  at  that 
time. 

By  1905  the  total  population  of  the  town  had  reached  19,957 
whom  4942  were  foreign-born  with  roughly  the  same  ratio  in  the 
county  (46,840  to  15,387)  as  in  1895.  The  Irish-bom  still  led  but 
had  declined  to  1623,  still  with  the  earlier  ratio  of  about  2  men 
to  3  women.  French  Canada  accounted  for  the  next  largest  group 
with  1091,  with  nearly  equal  ratios  of  men  and  women  (553  to 
538).  The  number  of  Poles  had  tripled  from  1895  ^  3 

to  2  ratio  of  men  to  women.  Russian-born  were  at  1 2 1 ;  Italian- 
born  were  at  165  in  a  3  to  2  ratio  of  men  to  women.  The  reasons 
for  the  various  differences  in  sex  ratios  differed  for  each  group. 
The  asymmetric  ratio  among  the  Poles  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  Poles  had  been  brought  in  as  contract  laborers  dur¬ 
ing  the  1890’s  and  had  not  as  yet  saved  sufficient  money  to  send 
home  for  their  women  from  the  old  country.  The  Italian  pat¬ 
tern  was  similar  except  that  the  Italian  by  intention  was  a  little 
more  likely  to  be  a  sojourner,  planning  to  accumulate  the  means 
to  go  home  (although  only  very  infrequently  doing  so).  In  the 
case  of  the  Irish  the  preponderance  of  women  was  associated  with 
the  workings  of  a  rather  vicious  dowry  system  in  rural  Ireland 
that  made  it  all  but  impossible  for  a  good  number  of  families  to  do 
anything  with  adult  daughters  but  send  them  into  domestic  serv¬ 
ice  in  England  and  the  United  States. 

After  1905  the  only  significantly  large  foreign-born  group  to 
increase  in  Northampton  were  the  Poles  who  in  1915  appear  with 
1107,  with  a  6  to  5  ratio  of  males  to  females.  (They  were  second 
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in  numbers  only  to  the  Irish.)  According  to  a  study  made  by  Jo¬ 
seph  Katra,  as  a  senior  honors  thesis  at  Amherst  College,  these 
originally  came  as  contract  laborers  brought  from  New  York  for 
work  on  the  farms  where  they  were  much  in  demand  as  being 
good,  hard  workers.  They  seem  to  have  lived  on  practically  noth¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  save  money  to  bring  their  women  over  from 
Poland.  Once  the  women  came  they  and  the  children  usually 
worked  a  tenant  share  while  the  man  continued  to  work  as  farm¬ 
hand  until  enough  money  could  be  saved  to  buy  land.  Katra  esti¬ 
mated  that  by  the  time  of  the  Second  World  War  over  four-fifths 
of  the  farms  in  the  township  of  Northampton  were  owned  by 
these  Poles  or  their  descendants.  The  capacity  of  the  Poles  to 
make  a  better  go  at  farming  than  the  Yankee  is  sometimes  at¬ 
tributed  to  their  lack  of  scruple  over  having  women  do  field  work. 
This  seems  a  rather  superficial  explanation.  No  doubt  such  factors 
do  have  some  bearing,  but  what  seems  more  likely  to  the  present 
writer  is  that,  to  the  Pole,  farming  was  a  way  of  life  and  land¬ 
owning  was  a  symbol  of  prestige.  For  the  Yankee  prestige  was, 
after  the  Civil  War,  established  through  the  learned  professions 
and  in  manufacturing  and  trade  and  he  was  simply  not  very 
strongly  drawn  toward  anything  that  did  not  point  fairly  di¬ 
rectly  toward  making  a  fortune  and  living  in  town. 

The  count  of  the  foreign-born  by  their  actual  numbers  gives 
a  rather  misleading  picture  of  the  ethnic  composition  of  the  town. 
The  figures  that  are  actually  significant  are  those  given  in  the 
Massachusetts  census  relating  to  the  places  of  birth  of  the  parents. 
A  table  derived  from  the  state  censuses  of  1885  and  1895  com- 


paring  1885  and  1895  as  to  the  nativity  of  the  parents 
numbers  of  native-  and  foreign-born  is  rather  revealing: 

and  the 

Year 

1 88  s 

189  s 

Total  Population 

12,896 

16,746 

Native-born 

9.542 

12,664 

Foreign-born 

3.354 

4,182 

Both  parents  native-born 

5.098 

6,853 

Both  parents  foreign-born 

6.143 

8,022 

Father  native,  mother  foreign 

388 

728 

Father  foreign,  mother  native 

390 

895 

Father  native,  mother’s  nativity  unknown 

172 

25 

Father  foreign,  mother’s  nativity  unknown 

19 

I 

Father’s  nativity  unknown,  mother  native 

107 

36 
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Father’s  nativity  unknown,  mother  foreign  12  3 

Both  parents  nativity  unknown  567  .  183 

The  data  given  in  1905  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  the 
figures  given  above,  but  of  the  19,957  population  for  North¬ 
ampton  in  a  ratio  of  15,015  native-born  to  4942  foreign-bom, 
10,961  had  foreign-born  parents.  In  this  year  grandparental  na¬ 
tivity  figures  were  given  and  these  showed  that  6513  had  all 
native-born  grandparents,  8161  had  all  foreign-born  grandparents 
and  274  had  grandparents  some  of  whom  were  foreign-born  and 
some  of  whom  were  native-born.  (Unknown  grandparentage  ac¬ 
counted  for  67.) 

The  figures  above  should  dispel  any  impression  the  reader  may 
have  that  the  town  is  predominantly  Yankee.  Northampton  is  no 
more  predominantly  Yankee  than  Philadelphia  is  predominantly 
Quaker,  or  New  York  City,  Dutch.  More  generally  there  was  a 
cross-fertilization  between  the  ideas  of  the  newcomer  and  the  old 
guard  that  has  had  very  happy  results.  The  newcomer  found  a 
proud,  well-developed  local  culture  that  provided  good  schools 
for  his  children  and  a  proud,  sophisticated  culture  with  an  intel¬ 
lectual  tradition  of  no  little  consequence.  The  old-timer  on  the 
other  hand  derived  from  the  invasion  of  the  Old  World  peoples 
a  broadening  of  his  experience  and  his  culture  that  comes  only 
from  knowing  other  peoples  and  other  ways. 
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Chapter  Thirty -Nine 


Narrative  History  of  Florence 

1850-1900 

By  Elizabeth  S.  Duvall 


ON  April  2,  1867,  the  Hampshire  Gazette  printed  an  elabo¬ 
rately  detailed  article  about  Florence  which  began  in 
this  manner:  “The  village  of  Florence  has  of  late  years 
become  so  prominent  as  to  call  for  a  somewhat  detailed  notice  of 
its  business  interests,  past  and  present,  and  of  its  institutions  of 
religion  and  learning.  People  over  a  wide  extent  of  country  have 
heard  more  or  less  of  Florence,  some  as  a  place  of  successful  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise,  others  as  a  place  of  freedom  of  thought  and  of 
utterance,  but  all  as  a  place  where  smartness,  thrift,  and  intellec¬ 
tual  ability  abound.”  This  distinguished  record  continued  long 
after  1867  and  is  as  impressively  worthy  of  recognition  now  as 
then,  but  a  short  background  of  the  situation  before  1850  seems 
necessary  to  make  the  record  clear. 

In  colonial  days  grants  of  several  acres  of  land  apiece  were 
made  in  this  area  to  many  early  Northampton  settlers  whose 
names  were  to  become  famous.  John  Broughton,  Joseph  Parsons, 
Thomas  Bascom,  Josiah  Dewey,  William  Clark,  Jonathan  Hunt, 
Medad  Pomeroy,  Joshua  Pomeroy,  Edward  Baker,  and  Joseph 
Hawley  among  others,  received  grants  “to  par  cells  of  Land  which 
Lieth  up  the  Mill  River  .  .  .  Bordering  on  the  Commons  or  hill 
which  compasseth  it  like  an  elbow  Easterly  and  Southerly.”  None 
of  these  men  built  permanent  houses  on  this  land,  but  used  it  only 
for  pasture  or  supplementary  farming,  if  at  all,  and  over  the  years 
these  original  deeds  changed  hands  many  times.  It  was  not  until 
1780  that  Joseph  Warner,  the  first  permanent  settler,  built  a 
house  on  land  in  the  area  which  he  purchased  for  $3.33  an  acre. 
His  father,  Daniel  Warner,  lived  on  Blackpole  Hill  (near  the 
north  end  of  Prospect  Street)  in  Northampton,  and  for  a  long 
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time  Joseph  Warner’s  house  near  Bear  Hill  at  the  northwest  end 
of  Florence  was  the  only  house  between  Blackpole  and  Williams¬ 
burg.  In  1812  there  were  7  houses  in  the  district  belonging  to 
Joseph  and  William  Warner,  Enoch  Jewett,  Paul  Strong  (a  tav¬ 
ern),  Josiah  White,  Gains  Burt,  and  Captain  Julius  Phelps.  The 
population  at  this  time  was  not  over  50. 

From  these  early  days  until  1 848  this  locality  now  called  Flor¬ 
ence  was  known  as  Broughton’s  Meadow  Plain,  or  more  often  the 
simpler  Broughton’s  Meadow.  Sometime  after  1810  it  was  also 
known  as  the  Warner  School  District,  and  then  during  the  years 
of  the  Northampton  Association  of  Education  and  Industry  from 
1841  to  1846  it  was  known  both  locally  and  throughout  New 
England  as  “the  Community.”  When  the  Northampton  Associa¬ 
tion  dissolved  in  1846,  Mr.  George  W.  Benson  bought  their  brick 
factory  and  formed  the  Bensonville  Manufacturing  Company. 
For  a  short  time  the  name  Bensonville  was  used,  but,  when  Mr. 
Benson  failed,  the  name  was  in  disfavor  and  was  changed  to 
Greenville  by  general  consent.  However,  none  of  these  names 
having  ever  found  much  popular  favor,  and  agitation  for  a  sepa¬ 
rate  post  office  coming  to  a  head  about  this  time,  a  meeting  of  the 
villagers  was  called  in  the  fall  of  1852  to  choose  “a  suitable  and 
lasting  name”  for  the  place.  Shepherd’s  Hollow  with  its  woolen 
mills  had  not  long  before  been  named  Leeds  after  the  city  of  Leeds 
in  England;  so,  at  the  citizens’  meeting  Dr.  Munde  who  had  come 
here  from  Germany  to  start  his  water  cure,  suggested  Florence, 
“because  the  pretty  village,  the  clear  stream,  the  silk  mill,  all  sug¬ 
gest  to  my  imagination  the  propriety  of  naming  the  village  Flor¬ 
ence  after  the  great  silk  emporium  of  Italy,  and  the  stream  Arno.” 
The  citizens  apparently  thought  well  of  the  neat  and  euphonius 
“Florence,”  but  there  is  no  record  that  the  historic  Mill  River  was 
ever  called  “the  Arno.” 

On  December  28,  1852  “after  much  hard  labor,  owing  to  the 
opposition  made  by  the  postmaster  of  Northampton,”  a  post  office 
was  established  in  Florence  and  Mr.  Isaac  S.  Parsons  was  made  the 
first  postmaster,  a  position  which  he  held  for  16  years.  During 
this  time  the  office  was  in  the  store  of  I.  S.  Parsons  &  Co.,  and  when 
Mr.  Henry  F.  Cutler  succeeded  Mr.  Parsons  as  postmaster  in  1868 
the  office  moved  to  the  Cutler,  Plympton  Co.  where  it  remained 
until  1884  when  the  present  building  at  Maple  and  Main  Streets 
was  completed.  Up  to  1852  all  mail  for  the  village  had  been  put 
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in  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Hill’s  box  in  the  Northampton  post  office  and 
he  had  brought  it  out  each  day.  Apparently  many  villagers  were 
satisfied  with  this  arrangement  in  spite  of  the  inconvenience  it 
must  have  been  to  Mr.  Hill.  The  record  shows  that  there  was 
much  local  opposition  to  the  petition  to  Washington  for  the  new 
office,  so  all  blame  for  the  delay  cannot  fairly  be  placed  on  the 
Northampton  postmaster! 

After  the  Community  disbanded,  in  1 847  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Hill 
“assumed  all  its  liabilities,  stock,  and  debt.”  Part  of  the  stock  was 
the  community  store  which  had  been  run  for  the  members  by 
Joseph  Conant  and  which  Mr.  Hill  continued  alone  until  1850 
when  Isaac  S.  Parsons,  the  son  of  Samuel  Parsons  of  Northamp¬ 
ton,  came  to  Florence  and  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Hill  started  the 
mercantile  establishment  of  I.  S.  Parsons  &  Co.  which  was  to  have 
a  long  and  prosperous  life.  Mr.  Hill  retired  from  the  business  in 
i860,  and  after  that  the  partnerships  changed  several  times  but 
the  store  operated  under  the  same  firm  name  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Although  the  industrial  history  of  Northampton  is  covered  in 
a  separate  chapter,  those  products  manufactured  here  which  were 
known  throughout  the  world  should  be  mentioned.  Even  before 
the  days  of  Samuel  Whitmarsh’s  “mulberry  fever”  in  the  late 
1830’s  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  silk  industry,  Florence 
has  been  a  manufacturing  village.  The  Nonotuck  Silk  Company, 
organized  as  such  in  1855,  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Mr.  Whit¬ 
marsh’s  company  which  after  his  failure  was  continued  during 
Community  days  and  then  reorganized  on  a  larger  scale  by  Mr. 
Hill  and  other  community  leaders.  It  made  the  first  machine 
twist  for  sewing  machines  in  this  country,  and  its  output  grew 
steadily  until  it  merged  with  the  Corticelli  Company  in  1921. 

In  1861  Mr.  Leander  Langdon,  while  working  in  a  sawmill  fac¬ 
tory  here,  perfected  and  put  on  the  market  the  first  Florence 
sewing  machine.  In  the  same  year  the  Florence  Sewing  Machine 
Company  was  organized  and  in  five  years  increased  its  sale  of 
these  machines  from  50  to  20,000  a  year.  By  1876  the  Crown  sew¬ 
ing  machine  had  replaced  the  old  Florence,  and  the  company  be¬ 
gan  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  gas  stoves  for  both  cooking  and 
heating  purposes.  The  Central  Oilgas  Stove  Company,  incor¬ 
porated  in  1 890,  represented  the  merger  of  the  Machine  Company 
with  other  stove  companies  from  several  states. 
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The  Florence  Manufacturing  Company  was  organized  in  1866 
for  the  manufacture  of  toilet  brushes,  mirrors,  daguerreotype 
cases,  and  lockets.  It  became  increasingly  prosperous  and  na¬ 
tionally  known  for  its  “completely  waterproof  hairbrush”  which 
had  been  invented  and  perfected  by  Mr.  George  A.  Scott,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors.  With  the  decline  in  popularity  of 
the  daguerreotype,  by  1870  the  company  was  given  over  entirely 
to  the  manufacture  of  these  superior  brushes,  and  advertisements 
of  the  ’70’s  praised  them  extravagantly  as  “Handsomely  orna¬ 
mented  .  .  .  Different  styles  neat  and  attractive  .  .  .  Bristles  im¬ 
ported  from  Russia  and  Germany  of  the  very  stiffest  and  best 
Quality.”  Today  this  is  the  Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic  Brush  Company 
operating  on  the  same  site  with  additional  modern  buildings. 

Numbers  of  other  things  have  been  made  in  Florence  includ¬ 
ing  cutlery,  paper  products,  cotton  goods,  sawmill  machinery, 
pumps,  boilers,  tacks,  nails,  soap;  and  many  small  local  businesses 
prospered  and  still  prosper  here. 

The  village  was  growing  fast— from  a  population  of  about  500 
in  1847  to  more  than  2000  in  1870— and  along  with  this  growth 
between  i860  and  1880,  Congregational,  Methodist,  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  in  this  order,  were  built  in  the  village.  Men  of 
more  than  ordinary  integrity  and  distinction  whose  lives  and 
work  have  had  a  continuing  influence  here  have  served  all  three 
congregations. 

Until  1 866  when  the  system  of  school  districts  was  abandoned 
and  Northampton  took  over  the  school  administration,  Florence 
(the  Warner  School  District)  maintained  its  own  public  schools 
with  questionable  efflciency  and  success.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
generosity  and  public  spirit  of  such  community  leaders  as  Mr. 
Hill,  Mr.  Lilly,  Mr.  Littlefield,  and  others  school  maintenance 
by  public  taxation  alone  would  have  been  sadly  inadequate.  By 
1863  two  small  schools,  known  as  the  North  and  South  school- 
houses,  had  been  abandoned  and  one  larger  school  built  nearer 
the  center  for  which  the  townsmen  subscribed  (by  taxation) 
$2000  and  Mr.  Hill  gave  $33,000  and  equipment!  It  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  at  a  public  meeting  held  March  21,  1865,  “a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed  which  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  people  for  this  splendid  gift.” 

This  was  among  the  least  of  Samuel  Lapham  Hill’s  “splendid 
gifts”  to  Florence,  and  this  seems  the  proper  place  in  which  to  tell 
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something  of  the  man  who  “on  the  list  of  the  founders  and  build¬ 
ers  of  Florence  .  .  .  must  by  general  consent  stand  highest.”  Born 
in  Rhode  Island  in  1 806,  he  worked  on  his  father’s  farm,  had  little 
chance  for  much  formal  education  until  at  the  age  of  1 8  he  used 
his  own  savings  to  go  for  a  short  time  to  Leicester  Academy  near 
Worcester.  He  was  raised  a  Quaker,  and  when  before  the  age  of 
2 1  he  married  Miss  Louisa  Chace  who  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  he  was  automatically  expelled  from  member¬ 
ship.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  moved  to  Willimantic,  Connecti¬ 
cut  to  become  superintendent  of  a  cotton  factory,  which  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  long  and  successful  industrial  career.  In  Willi¬ 
mantic  he  joined  the  Baptist  church  with  Mrs.  Hill  and  became 
prominent  in  both  church  and  town  affairs,  and  deeply  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  anti-slavery  movement.  As  a  church  officer  he  in¬ 
vited  the  famous  and  fiery  Wendell  Phillips  to  lecture  in  the 
church  on  anti-slavery,  and  as  a  result  was  driven  out  by  an  irate 
mob  led  by  a  brother  deacon.  This  so  disheartened  Mr.  Hill  that 
he  withdrew  from  membership  and  never  after  allowed  himself 
to  become  identified  with  any  set  creed.  He  became  increasingly 
interested  in  the  cooperative  community  idea,  carried  on  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  transcendentalist  organizers  of  Brook  Farm 
in  West  Roxbury,  and  finally,  in  1841,  came  to  Florence  and  was 
both  the  spiritual  and  financial  leader  of  the  group  which  or¬ 
ganized  the  Northampton  Association  of  Education  and  Industry. 
Always  retiring  and  shy,  he  could  seldom  be  prevailed  upon  to 
speak  or  even  appear  in  public,  but  his  integrity  and  generosity 
were  behind  every  civic  and  social  reform,  and  many  were  initi¬ 
ated  by  him.  He  built  his  own  home  here,  and  helped  finance  the 
building  of  many  others  for  those  he  thought  would  be  worthy 
citizens  of  the  community  he  loved. 

The  business  failure  of  a  friend  whose  notes  he  had  endorsed 
after  the  break-up  of  the  Northampton  Association  left  him  with 
debts  he  felt  morally,  although  not  legally,  obligated  to  pay.  In 
five  years  the  last  creditor  was  paid  in  full,  and  from  that  time  on 
Mr.  Hill  was  successfully  involved  in  most  of  the  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  already  mentioned  which  flourished  for  many  years  in 
Florence. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  after  retirement  from  active 
business,  he  carefully  considered  how  best  to  use  his  considerable 
fortune  to  benefit  lastingly  the  people  of  his  village.  Always  in- 
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terested  in  education,  his  liberal  thought  and  wide  correspond¬ 
ence  with  those  who  were  “reformers”  in  every  field,  had  brought 
to  his  attention  the  new  ideas  of  Froebel  on  the  education  of 
young  children.  He  consulted  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  the  most 
enthusiastic  preacher  of  the  kindergarten  idea,  brought  her  here 
to  talk,  was  convinced  by  her,  and  in  1876  established  one  of  the 
pioneer  kindergartens  in  the  country.  In  fact,  it  was  the  first  en¬ 
dowed  one,  free  to  every  child  in  the  town,  with  no  financial, 
religious,  or  racial  restrictions.  For  a  year  or  two  classes  were 
held  in  the  parlor  of  Mr.  Hill’s  own  home  and  in  rented  rooms, 
but  when  the  enrollment  grew  from  1 5  to  over  1 00  he  arranged 
for  the  building  of  a  permanent  school  on  Pine  Street  which  was 
completed  and  dedicated  in  1878.  His  will  provided  for  a  board 
of  trustees  to  administer  the  estate  and  pick  suitable  teachers,  and 
in  1884  a  special  Act  of  the  State  Legislature  made  the  trustees  a 
corporation  which  still  manages  the  Hill  Institute.  Because  of 
failing  health  his  last  years  were  spent  in  the  south,  and  he  died  at 
a  resort  in  Alabama  in  1882. 

Many  of  the  families  who  came  to  Florence  to  join  the  North¬ 
ampton  Association  of  Education  and  Industry  remained  here 
after  the  Community  formally  disbanded,  and  with  them  re¬ 
mained  the  liberal  outlook  and  open-minded  acceptance  of  people 
and  ideas  representing  every  political  and  social  theory  of  the  day. 
Chief  among  these  issues  in  the  ’50’s  and  ’6o’s  was  anti-slavery,  and 
those  whose  fearlessness  and  conscience  led  them  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  movement  found  sympathetic  followers  in  Florence. 
Several  active  underground  stations  operated  here,  but  as  those 
who  conducted  them  did  so  at  their  peril,  there  is  little  public 
record  of  who  operated  them  and  how  many  slaves  passed' 
through  the  village  on  their  way  to  freedom.  It  is  however  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  record  that  Mr.  Hill,  Elisha  Hammond,  and  Alfred  Critch- 
low  had  stations  in  their  homes  and  that  among  the  fugitives  they 
sheltered  was  Father  Henson  who  was  thought  to  be  the  original 
of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe’s  Uncle  Tom.  He  made  several  stops 
at  Mr.  Hill’s  home  on  his  many  trips  between  the  south  and 
Canada  conducting  fellow-slaves  to  freedom.  These  men  often 
personally  conducted  those  who  stopped  at  their  homes  to 
Whately  or  Cummington,  the  next  shelters  north  on  the  under¬ 
ground  railroad.  Some  of  the  slaves,  finding  kindly  acceptance 
and  employment,  stayed  in  Florence  for  many  years  and  became 
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respected  and  useful  citizens.  One  of  them,  David  Ruggles,  had 
been  cruelly  treated  in  New  York,  was  broken  in  health  and 
nearly  blind.  He  ran  a  station  himself  for  a  while,  and  then  started 
a  small  and  unscientific  water  cure  here.  “Dr.’’  Ruggles’  natural 
ability  and  magnetic  personality  brought  him  a  number  of  pa¬ 
tients,  and  his  method  became  quite  well  known  even  outside 
Florence.  Horace  Greeley  knew  of  and  wrote  about  his  “cure,” 
and  it  was  probably  Mr.  Greeley  who,  after  David  Ruggles  died 
in  the  early  ’50’s,  suggested  Florence  to  Dr.  Charles  Munde  who 
was  then  in  New  York  City  looking  for  a  suitable  place  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  water  cure  on  the  European  principles  of  Priessnitz. 

Sojourner  Truth,  another  Negro  crusader  for  the  liberation  of 
her  people,  found  a  refuge  and  home  in  Florence.  Records  do  not 
agree  on  the  length  of  time  she  stayed  here,  but  she  was  active  in 
and  useful  to  the  Community  for  several  years  and  always  re¬ 
membered  her  friends  in  Florence  as  among  the  most  loyal  she 
had.  Frederick  Douglass  met  her  here  for  the  first  time  and  wrote 
of  her  as  “a  strange  compound  of  wit  and  wisdom,  wild  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  flint-like  common  sense  ...”  She  was  living  on  Park 
Street  when  she  left  for  a  speaking  tour  of  the  west  in  1851. 

Although  anti-slavery  activities  were  of  first  importance  to  the 
leaders  here  up  until  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  there  were 
also  those  who  were  deeply  interested  in  economic  and  labor  re¬ 
forms,  both  local  and  national,  and  those  whose  interest  in  and 
contributions  to  Florence  were  second  only  to  those  of  Mr.  Hill, 
who  by  common  consent  came  first  in  devotion  to  his  town.  Al¬ 
fred  Theodore  Lilly  came  to  Florence  from  Mansfield,  Connecti¬ 
cut  in  1853  Hill’s  request,  and  was  made  treasurer  of  the 

Nonotuck  Silk  Co.  He  was  an  influential  and  responsible  partici¬ 
pant  in  every  phase  of  village  life,  and  his  home  was  a  center  of 
hospitality.  He  made  a  considerable  fortune,  and  in  addition  to  the 
Lilly  Library  which  he  built  in  1888  and  gave  to  Florence,  he 
had,  a  few  years  before,  given  money  to  President  Seelye  for  the 
Lilly  Hall  of  Science  which  was  dedicated  at  Smith  College  in 
1886.  He  died  in  Florence  in  1890  and  his  will  provided  that  the 
rest  of  his  estate  be  left  to  the  trustees  of  Florence  Kindergarten 
for  educational  purposes.  With  this  money  the  evening  school 
was  started  which  provided  classes  in  manual  training  and  domes¬ 
tic  science  free  to  all  Florence  residents. 

Many  other  names  in  the  history  of  Florence  stand  for  note- 
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worthy  achievements.  The  genial  and  kindly  Alfred  P.  Critchlow 
who  “had  a  genius  for  hard  work,”  was  a  pioneer  in  the  industrial 
field  and  was  both  respected  and  loved  by  his  workmen  whom 
he  respected  in  return.  Daniel  Greene  Littlefield,  identified  with 
nearly  every  industrial  interest  in  Florence  and  also  in  Northamp¬ 
ton,  twice  represented  Northampton  district  in  the  legislature  and 
was  sent  to  France  in  1878  as  an  honorary  commissioner  to  the 
Paris  Exposition.  Elisha  Hammond,  portrait  painter,  ardent  abo¬ 
litionist,  enthusiastic  temperance  reformer,  and  extravagant  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Bronson  Alcott,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Community 
managed  by  the  strictest  economy  to  keep  his  little  cottage  in 
Florence  where  he  lived  with  his  adored  and  adoring  wife  for  3  5 
years.  A  life-long  friend  said  of  him:  “His  temperament  was 
sanguine  and  hopeful;  his  humanity  broad  as  the  world,  and  of 
constant,  untiring  activity;  and  his  sympathies  possessed  an  almost 
feminine  sweetness  and  tenderness.”  George  A.  Burr,  another  in¬ 
dustrial  leader,  came  to  Florence  as  a  boy  from  Worthington, 
Massachusetts.  When  still  quite  young  he  had  developed  a  re¬ 
markable  ability  to  organize  and  manage  men,  and  was  elected  the 
first  traveling  agent  of  the  Sewing  Machine  Co.  and  later  served 
the  Florence  Manufacturing  Co.  in  the  same  capacity.  He  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  Congregational  Church,  a  selectman  for 
many  years,  a  director  of  the  Northampton  National  Bank,  and 
one  of  the  organizers  and  the  first  Vice  President  of  the  Florence 
Savings  Bank.  His  death  at  the  age  of  52  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
town. 

These  men  may  be  considered  representative  of  the  many  who 
lived  and  worked  here  in  the  years  following  Community  times, 
and  from  them  and  others  like  them  came  the  characteristics 
which  gave  to  the  village  of  Florence  its  peculiar  element  of 
greatness  and  the  “way  of  life”  that  set  it  apart  from  the  more 
conservative  New  England  communities  of  the  last  half  of  the 
1 9th  century.  The  failure  of  the  Community  in  1 846  did  not  dis¬ 
courage  or  turn  aside  the  leaders  whose  lives  were  centered  here, 
who  welcomed  all  parties  and  sects,  invited  free  discussion,  and 
preached  only  toleration.  Almost  without  a  break  the  regular 
Sunday  meetings  that  had  been  a  part  of  the  Community  life  were 
continued,  and  outside  speakers  were  engaged  whenever  possible. 
With  the  coming  of  the  Civil  War  interest  in  free  speech  was 
intensified,  and  the  need  for  some  sort  of  organization  was  felt 
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more  strongly  than  ever.  Consequently,  in  1863  public  notice 
was  issued: 

To  THE  People  of  Florence  and  Vicinity:  All  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  good  morals,  general  education  and  liberal  religious  senti¬ 
ments,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  or  of  whatever  sect,  creed,  or 
nationality,  are  invited  to  meet  in  the  South  Schoolhouse,  on  Sunday 
May  3d,  1863  3  ^  ®  clock  P.M.  to  organize  arrangements  for  the 

better  attainment  of  the  objects  mentioned  above. 

It  bore  the  signatures  of  27  men  and  women  including  those  of 
Samuel  Hill,  Alfred  Lilly,  and  Elisha  Hammond.  As  a  result  of 
this  meeting  the  F ree  Congregational  Society  of  Florence  was  or¬ 
ganized  with  35  charter  members.  They  set  up  no  “theological 
conditions  of  membership  .  .  .  holding  it  the  duty  of  everyone  to 
keep  his  mind  and  heart  at  all  times  open  to  receive  the  truth  and 
follow  its  guidance.”  The  organization  was  called  a  Society,  not 
a  Church,  and  it  seems  more  than  likely  that  no  organized  re¬ 
ligious  body  would  have  admitted  them  to  membership  then,  as 
they  were  too  unorthodox  even  for  the  Unitarians!  But  in  their 
own  way  they  were  deeply  religious,  placing  emphasis  on  charac¬ 
ter  and  upright  living  rather  than  on  ritual  observance  unsup¬ 
ported  by  practical  example.  Resident  speakers  were  chosen  and 
paid  by  public  subscription.  They  addressed  the  regular  Sunday 
meetings  and  were  regarded  as  spiritual  advisers  to  the  members, 
acting  in  much  the  same  capacity  as  ministers  in  the  orthodox 
churches,  except  that  they  neither  advocated  nor  defended  any 
formal  statement  of  faith.  The  first  speaker  appointed  in  this  new 
Society  was  Charles  C.  Burleigh  who  had  come  to  Florence  sev¬ 
eral  years  before  as  an  ardent  worker  for  anti-slavery.  He  had 
been  admitted  to  the  Connecticut  bar  as  a  young  man  but  had 
soon  left  the  profession  to  give  his  full  time  and  talent  as  a  per¬ 
suasive  speaker  to  work  with  the  abolitionists  throughout  New 
England.  He  had  rare  intellectual  gifts,  integrity,  and  great  ability, 
and  was  loved  and  appreciated  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  must 
have  been  a  commanding  if  not  a  startling  figure  with  his  gigantic 
curly  beard,  long  hair  in  ringlets,  and  a  shawl  or  blanket  instead  of 
a  coat  thrown  over  his  broad  shoulders.  For  10  years  he  served 
as  resident  speaker  and  stayed  in  Florence  with  his  family  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  was  tragically  killed  by  a  train  at  the  Florence 
crossing  while  hurrying  to  mail  a  letter. 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Powell  followed  Mr.  Burleigh  and  held  the 
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distinction  of  being  the  first  woman  in  this  part  of  the  country  to 
address  a  religious  body  as  its  appointed  leader.  She  also  had  out¬ 
standing  qualities  of  leadership  and  was  honored  by  those  both  in 
and  outside  the  Society.  In  1 886,  soon  after  her  marriage  to  Henry 
H.  Bond,  she  left  Florence  to  become  dean  of  Swarthmore  Col¬ 
lege. 

Other  resident  speakers  were  Rowland  Connor,  Rev.  David  H. 
Clark  (the  first  ordained  clergyman  to  be  appointed).  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Spencer  and  his  brilliant  young  wife,  Anna  Garland 
Spencer,  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Hinckley,  and  Rev.  Alfred  Free. 

For  ten  years  the  Society’s  meetings  were  held  first  in  the  old 
South  schoolhouse  (the  only  public  building  in  Florence  at  the 
time)  and  then  on  the  top  floor  of  the  new  school  that  Mr.  Hill 
had  built  in  1865.  By  1873  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  numbers  that  were  attending  the  meetings  in  the  school 
building,  and  the  school  was  also  growing,  so  the  Society,  with 
Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Lilly  as  largest  contributors,  planned  and  built 
a  hall  for  the  town  which  would  be  adequate  for  all  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  needs  and  would  also  be  suitable  for  and  open  to  any  public 
gathering.  The  name  Cosmian  from  the  Greek  kosmos  was  chosen 
as  both  significant  and  distinctive,  and  from  1874  for  more  than 
50  years  Cosmian  Hall  became  a  center  of  free  thought  and  free 
speech.  Honored  by  some,  condemned  by  others,  the  Free  Con¬ 
gregational  Society  became  known  in  these  years  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  while  its  resident 
speakers  were  always  men  and  women  of  distinction,  a  list  of 
those  who  came  by  invitation  to  speak  on  and  discuss  every  sub¬ 
ject  under  the  sun,  represented  the  most  learned  and  liberal  think¬ 
ers  of  the  day. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Bronson  Alcott,  Louisa  May  Alcott, 
and  Samuel  Longfellow,  the  brother  of  the  poet,  visited  the  So¬ 
ciety,  and  Emerson  and  Bronson  Alcott  spoke  a  number  of  times. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  spoke  on  “Distinctions  Between  Philosophy 
and  Religion,”  and  a  Gazette  reporter  said  in  his  review  that  “her 
subject,  being  somewhat  abstruse  and  metaphysical,  required 
close  attention  and  thought  on  the  part  of  the  hearers.”  Lucy 
Stone,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  expounded 
on  Woman  Suffrage  and  the  temperance  issue;  the  abolitionists 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  Theodore  Weld 
were  personal  friends  of  many  in  the  Society  and  came  repeatedly 
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to  speak  and  lead  discussions;  Frederick  Douglass,  the  former 
slave,  made  long  visits  and  spoke  frequently;  Professor  William 
Denton,  geologist;  the  Rabbis  Wise  and  Schleisinger;  the  agnostic 
Robert  Ingersoll;  Dio  Lewis,  the  physical  culturist;  Professor 
John  Fiske,  historian  and  philosopher— an  impressive  list  by  any 
standards,  but  one  not  designed  to  reassure  the  conservative  critic 
of  “what  went  on”  in  Cosmian  Hall.  It  was  known  as  “The  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Free  Speech,”  but  also  as  “a  nest  of  perdition  . .  .  the  home 
of  cranks  ...  a  hall  of  darkness  ...” 

The  Society  conducted  a  unique  Sunday  School  as  well,  which 
was  thought  by  some  to  be  more  radical  even  than  the  adult  meet¬ 
ings.  After  the  opening  services  there  were  classes  for  all  ages  in 
natural  history,  drawing,  painting,  physiology,  political  economy, 
bookkeeping,  German,  French,  Shakespeare,  and  the  literature  of 
the  Bible— all  taught  by  competent  teachers.  A  part  of  each  ses¬ 
sion  was  given  over  to  moral  instruction,  often  led  by  the  resident 
or  visiting  speaker,  and  emphasis  was  put  on  character  building 
and  upright  living. 

A  free  library  and  reading  room,  open  to  all,  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  first  days  of  the  Society.  It  was  first  in  the  school- 
house  and  later  moved  to  much  more  spacious  quarters  in  Cosmian 
Hall. 

The  famous  and  ambitious  Florence  Dramatic  Club,  and  the 
Lyceum,  a  debating  society  made  up  of  the  men  of  Florence,  also 
met  in  the  school  and  then  in  Cosmian  Hall  where  many  of  the 
Dramatic  Club’s  more  ambitious  productions  were  staged,  and  the 
Lyceum’s  most  urgent  questions  debated. 

By  1890  the  original  leaders  had  nearly  all  died;  times  were 
changing  and  many  of  the  orthodox  congregations  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  the  wisdom  in  some  of  the  “radical”  innovations  made 
by  the  “Cosmians”  25  years  before,  so  that  the  individuality  of  the 
old  Society  was  gone.  In  1 898  the  remaining  members  with  Mr. 
Free  as  their  preacher  joined  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 
Cosmian  Hall  continued  to  be  used  for  plays,  meetings,  and  public 
gatherings  of  all  kinds,  and  in  1920  was  sold  to  the  Florence 
Amusement  Association.  It  has  recently  been  demolished. 

Few  small  towns  can  boast  so  many  leaders  of  such  outstanding 
qualities  as  those  that  made  Florence,  for  a  period  of  more  than 
50  years,  “a  haven  of  refuge  for  original  minds.” 


Chapter  Forty 


Early  History  of  Leeds 

By  Ruth  K.  Burke 


y^FTER  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Commonwealth,  unable 
/-\  to  pay  many  of  the  soldiers,  gave  them  land  in  the  western 
jL  part  of  the  state.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  establishment 
of  some  of  the  early  homes  in  Leeds. 

The  first  settler  in  Leeds  was  Calvin  Clark,  who  was  given  land 
by  his  father,  who  resided  in  Northampton  on  upper  Audubon 
Road  on  the  boundary  line  of  Williamsburg.  His  descendants  still 
reside  here. 

Leeds,  which  is  now  known  as  Ward  yB  of  the  City  of  North¬ 
ampton,  Massachusetts,  was,  in  the  early  days  of  the  town  of 
Northampton,  recognized  as  the  industrial  center  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  was  here  that  the  first  manufacturing  in  the  town  of 
Northampton  was  established,  and  for  many  years  it  was  the 
most  active  section  of  the  town. 

Situated  four  and  one-half  miles  west  of  the  town’s  business 
center,  in  a  narrow  gorge  on  the  banks  of  Mill  River,  Leeds  was 
first  known  as  a  portion  of  the  Rail  Hill  district,  and  then  as 
Shepherd’s  Hollow,  or  Shepherd’s  Factory,  until  1850,  when  a 
post  office  was  established  and  the  name  changed  to  Leeds,  in 
honor  of  Thomas  Musgrave,  the  first  postmaster  here  and  a  native 
of  Leeds,  England.  It  is  of  note  that  in  the  spring  of  1833  the  vil¬ 
lage  was  simply  called  “Factory  Village.” 

Attracted  by  the  abundant  water  power  early  in  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  several  manufacturers  established  themselves  in  this  village. 
The  first  mill  erected  was  built  by  Joseph  Burnell  in  1800  for 
sawing  lumber.  In  1809  a  cotton  mill  was  erected  by  Colonel 
James  Shepherd,  and  was  later  operated  as  a  woolen  mill  by  the 
brothers  James,  Thomas,  and  Charles  Shepherd,  sons  of  the  first 
druggist  in  Northampton,  Dr.  Levi  Shepherd,  and  their  cousin, 
James  Shepherd.  The  firm  was  known  as  the  Northampton  Cot¬ 
ton  and  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company.  This  business  was  first 
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started  as  a  family  partnership,  as  James  Shepherd  and  Company, 
then  from  1814  to  1817  as  Thomas  Shepherd  and  Company. 
James,  who  throughout  was  active  manager,  then  took  over  the 
whole  interest.  Later,  in  1819,  outside  capital  entered  when  a 
partner  from  Boston  joined  the  firm.  In  1826  the  company  secured 
a  charter,  the  capital  was  increased  to  $130,000  from  the  original 
$100,000  and  the  name  changed  to  the  Shepherd  Woolen  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company.  The  rapid  changes  in  organization  of  the 
company,  from  family  partnership  to  individually  owned  busi¬ 
ness,  again  to  partnership,  and  finally  to  a  joint  stock  company, 
were  typical  of  the  general  movement  among  woolen  enterprises 
of  the  time. 

Although  the  factory  was  in  continuous  operation  from  1809 
to  1827,  Shepherd’s  suffered  in  the  period  of  readjustment  after 
the  War  of  1812,  ceasing  to  manufacture  for  its  own  stock  for 
some  1 5  to  18  months  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  working  on 
contract  for  others.  When  a  survey  on  July  i,  1827,  showed  a 
loss  of  $30,000  for  the  preceding  1 8  months,  the  company  decided 
to  close.  Shepherd  assigned  the  cause  of  his  losses  to  the  “low  price 
of  our  clothes  on  the  market.”  General  conditions  were  unfavor¬ 
able  following  the  tariff  of  1824,  but  the  duty  on  foreign  wool 
was  particularly  injurious  to  a  manufacturer  of  fine  goods  like 
Shepherd’s  who  imported  nearly  one-third  of  his  supply.  Cus¬ 
tomers,  moreover,  he  complained,  seemed  to  prefer  English  goods 
as  against  those  of  American  manufacture  of  the  same  quality  and 
price. 

During  the  period  of  Shepherd’s  control,  the  company  ranked 
as  one  of  the  important  woolen  manufacturing  firms  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  first  broadcloth  in  this  country  was  made  in  Leeds,  the 
weaver’s  name  being  Benjamin  Jackson.  The  Shepherd  mill  had 
abundant  water  power  to  care  for  the  innovations  undertaken  by 
the  company.  The  firm  early  experimented  with  application  of 
power  to  spinning  machines.  The  spinning  jenny  had  long  been 
in  the  factory,  but,  although  manufacturers  investigated  the  pos¬ 
sibility,  they  tended  to  think  jennies  were  unsuited  to  power 
operation.  About  181 1,  one  of  the  weavers,  who  had  come  from 
a  woolen  mill  in  Yorkshire,  suggested  to  Shepherd  that  he  have 
some  spinning  jennies  built  and  try  running  them  by  water. 

In  1816  Shepherd  received  a  patent  for  a  power  loom,  and  in 
1822  Shepherd  began  the  construction  of  power  looms.  He  esti- 
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mated  that  prior  to  the  introduction  of  power  looms  the  cost  of 
weaving  broadcloth  was  between  i8  and  28  cents  per  yard,  and 
subsequent  to  it  but  10  cents.  By  1823  the  factory  had  a  capacity 
of  250  pounds  of  clean  wool  per  day.  Craftsmen  already  working 
in  the  mill  showed  great  ingenuity  devising  improvements. 

Besides  pushing  technical  innovations  and  improvements,  the 
Shepherds  displayed  extraordinary  initiative  in  regard  to  raw 
materials.  As  manufacturers  of  fine  broadcloth  the  quality  of  their 
wool  was  a  constant  problem  to  them. 

Efforts  of  manufacturers  to  procure  a  finer  wool  than  that 
grown  domestically  had  resulted  in  1801  in  the  importation  from 
Spain  of  the  first  full-blooded  merino  ram.  Further  importations 
from  both  Spain  and  France  in  succeeding  years  greatly  improved 
domestic  breeds  and  were  a  stimulus  to  manufacturing.  Thomas 
Shepherd  acquired  a  small  flock  of  merino  rams.  Like  many  other 
sheep  raisers  of  New  England,  the  Shepherds  participated  in  the 
“merino  mania”  of  the  embargo  and  post-war  years,  and  are  said 
to  have  paid  as  high  as  f  1000  for  a  single  buck  and  f  100  to  $300 
apiece  for  ewes.  By  1818  the  enthusiasm  for  merinos  had  com¬ 
pletely  cooled,  but  another  and  lesser  mania  set  in  a  few  years 
later  with  the  importation  of  the  Saxony  sheep.  Saxony  was  a 
finer  wool  than  merino  and  commanded  the  highest  market  price. 
James  Shepherd  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  import  this  breed, 
probably  in  1822,  three  or  four  years  before  general  interest  in  it 
reached  its  height.  By  this  time  Shepherd  had  increased  his  flock 
to  between  1200  and  1400  sheep,  which  supplied  his  factory  in 
1826  with  3200  pounds  of  wool. 

The  Shepherds'  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  wool  must 
have  had  results.  From  1818  on,  their  wool  won  many  premiums 
at  Massachusetts  fairs  and  exhibitions. 

Here,  surrounding  the  mill  a  little  community  grew  up,  with 
boarding  houses,  family  dwellings,  and  a  store,  all  belonging  to 
the  mill.  The  store  was  kept  open  until  1827.  In  the  1820’s  the 
factory  employed  1 18  workers,  almost  half  of  them  women  and 
girls.  In  1825-27  girls  were  tending  the  mechanical  shearing  ma¬ 
chines,  which  required  one  superintendent  at  $32,  and  seven  girls 
at  $8  a  month,  including  board,  and  these  attended  20  pair  of 
shears.  Girls  were  also  employed  in  burling,  linting,  and  marking 
cloth.  The  employment  of  girls  and  women  to  displace  men  was 
an  obvious  step  since  their  wages  were  far  lower  than  men  ’s.  The 
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Shepherd  mills  seem  to  have  been  paying  wages  very  similar  to 
those  paid  by  other  woolen  manufacturers  who  gave  testimony  at 
the  Congressional  inquiry  at  the  time  James  Shepherd  gave  testi¬ 
mony. 

Working  hours  were  from  sunrise  to  sunset  in  the  summer, 
deducting  one  hour  for  the  two  meals  of  breakfast  and  dinner; 
this  continued  for  six  months.  In  the  succeeding  six  months  work¬ 
ers  began  at  daylight  and  worked  until  8  o’clock  at  night,  deduct¬ 
ing  one  hour  for  the  same  two  meals;  a  net  working  day  of  9  or 
10  hours  in  winter  and  1 3-14  in  summer. 

In  all  respects  the  Shepherds  seem  to  have  shown  rare  entrepre¬ 
neurial  skill  for  men  whose  enterprise  came  at  a  time  when  the 
factory  system  was  just  emerging  in  America,  and  who  had  never 
worked  outside  this  inland  industrial  region.  When  in  1831 
James  Shepherd  gave  up  the  woolen  factory,  it  passed  to  a  firm 
known  as  the  Northampton  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company. 
In  the  first  year  the  output  was  worth  more  than  $175,000,  most 
of  it  in  broadcloth.  The  firm  employed  approximately  1 20,  mostly 
women,  who  were  paid  something  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
wages  given  to  men,  40  cents  a  day  as  against  65  cents.  This  firm 
no  longer  furnished  board.  In  1 845  the  company  had  doubled  its 
labor  force.  In  the  1850’s  there  was  a  period  of  relative  back¬ 
wardness  in  the  country’s  woolen  industry,  a  decade  when  the 
number  of  woolen  establishments  in  the  country  decreased  and 
the  industry  generally  was  marking  time.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
a  decline  in  the  local  industry  and  in  1857  the  woolen  company 
in  Leeds  failed.  Part  of  the  property  was  purchased  by  the  Nono¬ 
tuck  Silk  Company  and  another  part  by  the  Ivory  Button  Com¬ 
pany. 

Another  industry  which  had  its  origin  here  was  the  vegetable 
ivory  button  business.  The  leader  in  this  enterprise  was  Alfred  P. 
Critchlow,  who  was  born  in  Nottingham,  England,  in  1813.  His 
father  was  a  silk  stocking  weaver.  At  14  Alfred  was  apprenticed 
to  a  die  sinker  and  served  the  required  7  years’  apprenticeship.  On 
becoming  of  age  he  engaged  in  the  horn  button  business  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  was  carrying  it  on  successfully,  when  in  1843  he 
met  Josiah  Hayden  of  Haydenville,  who  induced  him  to  emigrate 
and  start  the  manufacture  of  horn  buttons  in  Haydenville.  At  this 
time  his  family  consisted  of  his  wife  and  two  small  children,  and 
their  experiences  during  the  six  weeks’  trip  across  the  stormy  At- 
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lantic  in  a  sailing  vessel  were  ever  after  the  subject  of  frequent 
joking  and  merriment  by  Mr.  Critchlow.  He  made  buttons  for 
the  Haydens  for  2  or  3  years  and  then  moved  to  Florence  and 
commenced  manufacturing  wood  buttons,  making  them  from  the 
common  wild  laurel  found  in  the  woods.  Soon  he  invented  a  com¬ 
position  suitable  for  making  buttons,  and  machinery  and  appli¬ 
ances  for  its  proper  manipulation,  and  began  manufacturing  but¬ 
tons  and  daguerreotype  cases.  He  made  this  business  a  decided 
success,  giving  it  untiring  personal  attention:  running  the  mill 
night  and  day,  much  of  the  time  with  two  shifts  of  workmen,  and 
frequently  sleeping  in  the  mill  where  he  could  be  called  upon 
quickly  in  case  of  emergency. 

In  1854  S.  L.  Hill  and  Isaac  Parsons  became  associated  with  Mr. 
Critchlow  and  the  company  was  known  as  A.  P.  Critchlow  and 
Co.  In  1857  G.  Littlefield  entered  the  company  and  in  that 
year  Mr.  Critchlow  sold  out  to  Samuel  L.  Hill,  Isaac  Parsons,  and 
D.  G.  Littlefield.  After  selling  out  his  business  in  Florence,  he 
visited  his  native  land,  England,  and  on  his  return  in  1858  bought 
one  of  the  old  woolen  mills  in  Leeds  and  commenced  manufac¬ 
turing  vegetable  ivory  buttons,  continuing  business  for  about  15 
years.  This  was  the  first  vegetable  ivory  button  factory  in  this 
country,  and  the  business  was  so  successful  that  within  5  years  a 
second  mill  was  built. 

Before  the  flood  of  1874  Mr.  Critchlow  owned  quite  a  portion 
of  Leeds  and  was  worth  at  least  f  100,000.  In  1870,  on  account  of 
failing  health  he  withdrew  from  active  work  and  spent  1 8  months 
in  England.  Later  he  traveled  to  South  America,  but  never  fully 
recovered  his  health.  He  returned  here,  and  after  rebuilding  the 
mills  which  the  flood  destroyed,  he  held  a  leading  position  in  the 
factory  until  his  death  in  March  1881. 

That  this  innovation,  the  manufacture  of  the  vegetable  ivory 
button,  was  a  lasting  contribution  to  the  industry  is  seen  by  the 
fact  that  in  1929  nearly  8  million  gross  of  vegetable  ivory  buttons 
were  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  valued  at  more  than  4 14 
million  dollars,  or  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  total  value  of  buttons 
produced.  In  the  Mill  River  region,  however,  the  vegetable  ivory 
button  business  did  not  become  an  industry  of  great  size. 

While  primarily  a  factory  village,  Leeds  also  became  a  place 
of  residence  for  leading  men  in  the  community.  Among  the  his¬ 
torical  homes  of  note  today  is  the  so-called  James  Smith  home 
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built  on  Audubon  Road  in  1793.  This  is  the  oldest  home  now 
standing  here.  Of  salt  box  design,  with  four  fireplaces,  it  still  re¬ 
tains  many  of  the  Colonial  features  of  earlier  days.  The  beauty  of 
the  home  has  been  enhanced  by  landscaping  and  care  in  recent 
years. 

Another  historical  home  is  the  Colonial  residence  of  unusual 
charm  built  on  Grove  Hill  in  1812  by  Colonel  James  Shepherd. 
This  is  the  second  oldest  home  in  Leeds.  A.  P.  Critchlow  later 
lived  in  this  house.  It  was  also  occupied  by  George  P.  Warner, 
son-in-law  of  Mr.  Critchlow,  who  was  affiliated  with  the  button 
company. 

During  a  recession  in  business  after  the  famous  flood  Mr. 
Critchlow  gave  employment  to  local  men  when  he  built  a  high 
stone  wall,  typical  of  many  seen  on  estates  in  his  native  England, 
around  most  of  his  property.  This  property  later  became  part  of 
the  Dimock  estate,  and  is  now  a  four- apartment  house. 

The  Solomon  Warner  Tavern  built  in  1812  at  the  junction  of 
Haydenville  Road  and  Florence  Street,  Leeds,  was  one  of  the 
tavern  stops  made  by  the  Boston-Albany  stage  coaches.  It  was 
later  occupied  by  Moses  Warner,  whose  son  Henry  was  born 
there  in  1858.  When  Henry  married  he  and  his  family  resided 
there  and  carried  on  the  farm.  Mr.  Warner  was  at  one  time  local 
postmaster  and  also  state  representative.  In  1913  the  property  was 
sold  to  a  Mr.  Davenport  who  conducted  a  saw  mill  and  Mr.  War¬ 
ner  went  to  live  in  Florence. 

In  1922  President  Warren  Harding  approved  the  construction 
of  a  Veterans  Hospital  in  the  vicinity  of  Northampton  and  this 
site,  known  as  “Bear  Hill,”  was  chosen.  Through  a  public  sub¬ 
scription  drive,  conducted  by  Frederick  A.  Farrar,  President  of 
the  Northampton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  money  was  raised  and 
land  was  purchased  from  J.  L.  Warner  and  A.  S.  Warner  of 
Florence  and  Mr.  Davenport  of  Leeds.  All  land  and  property 
thereon  was  combined  into  one  deed,  made  out  to  Frederick  A. 
Farrar,  and  he,  as  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  the  Federal  Government.  It  consisted  of  288  acres  of 
farm  and  wood  lot,  Warner’s  Tavern,  a  story  and  a  half  cottage, 
and  the  sawmill.  The  entire  property  frontage  for  the  hospital 
grounds  was  4300  feet.  It  is  on  an  elevation  of  120  feet  above  the 
main  highway.  In  1922  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  build¬ 
ings  on  this  site  was  awarded  by  the  War  Department  and  the  first 
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buildings  were  completed  in  1924.  The  first  patients  were  ad¬ 
mitted  in  that  year.  Later  the  historical  Solomon  Warner  Tavern 
was  demolished. 

The  present  Clark  homestead  on  upper  Audubon  Road  is  the 
third  “Clark”  house  to  stand  on  this  site  and  is  now  occupied  by 
Mary  Clark  Dickinson  (Mrs.  Edward  R.  Dickinson).  The  Clark 
farm  also  includes  many  acres  of  woodlot,  and  extends  to  the 
Williamsburg  line.  The  present  house  is  over  100  years  old. 

The  Jonathan  Day  home,  also  on  this  street,  and  the  Hennessy 
home  on  upper  Water  Street  are  also  more  than  100  years  old.  The 
Hennessy  home,  of  salt  box  architecture,  is  one  of  the  homes  to 
which  the  early  Catholics  came  to  attend  Mass,  celebrated  by  mis¬ 
sion  priests  traveling  from  distant  points. 

Lucius  Dimock,  director  of  the  Corticelli  Silk  Co.,  built  a  pre¬ 
tentious  brick  dwelling  on  Grove  Hill  and  acquired  a  15-acre 
estate.  Later  Samuel  W.  Lee  married  his  daughter  Emma  Dimock, 
and  they  resided  here  also.  Mr.  Lee  in  later  years  was  an  official  of 
the  silk  company.  This  dwelling  was  started  in  the  spring  of  1879 
and  completed  in  the  fall  of  1880.  Adjacent  to  this  home  Mr. 
Dimock  maintained  a  private  greenhouse  and  caretaker.  The 
property  also  consisted  of  a  fruit  orchard  and  a  large  barn  with 
several  cows.  He  also  had  several  beautiful  driving  horses  and 
carriages  and  a  liveryman.  Much  of  this  estate  was  surrounded  by 
a  grove  of  beautiful  trees  and  a  high  cedar  hedge.  On  the  southern 
boundary  was  the  high  English  style  stone  wall  built  by  Mr. 
Critchlow. 

Today  Leeds  is  primarily  a  residential  community.  Many  new 
homes  have  sprung  up  since  1946  and  in  1953  a  new  school  build¬ 
ing  was  opened. 


Chapter  Forty -One 


Floods  and  Disasters 

By  Lucy  Wilson  Benson 


IT  was  a  great  sea,  sir,  thirty  feet  high,  and  it  made  a  noise  like 
thunder!  As  it  passed  it  was  a  tornado  of  water,  a  hill  of  water, 
sir,  a  moving  hill.”  These  were  the  words  with  which  Col¬ 
lins  Graves,  the  Paul  Revere  of  the  Mill  River  Valley,  described 
the  onslaught  of  the  Great  Flood  which  devastated  the  valley 
from  Williamsburg  to  the  Florence  Meadows  8o  years  ago  when 
the  Williamsburg  dam  gave  way. 

The  Great  Flood  of  1874  stands  out  clearly  as  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  catastrophe  among  the  disasters  which  have  beleaguered 
Northampton  and  her  surrounding  communities  during  the  past 
300  years.  The  chronicle  begins  in  1692  with  a  flood  that  main¬ 
tained  its  reputation  as  the  “greatest  flood  of  the  Connecticut 
River”  for  over  a  hundred  years.  A  century  later,  the  Gazette 
records  Northampton’s  first  “great”  fire,  while  the  city’s  one  tor¬ 
nado,  killing  one  person  and  blowing  down  the  Hadley  Bridge, 
occurred  in  1877.  The  20th  century  has  brought  Northampton 
three  mammoth  Connecticut  River  floods,  those  of  1927,  1936, 
and  the  1938  hurricane-flood  which  wrought  unprecedented 
damage  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  all  of  New  England. 

“Breathing  destruction  and  annihilation  like  the  breath  of  an 
angry  God,”  the  Great  Flood  of  1874  wreaked  tragic  havoc  on 
the  peaceful  communities  lining  the  Mill  River.  The  rupture  of 
the  dam  caused  145  deaths,  wiped  out  the  little  village  of  Skinner- 
ville,  and  within  the  space  of  an  hour  reversed  the  industrial 
character  of  the  area.  The  water  came  thundering  down  the  nar¬ 
row  valley  pushing  houses,  factories,  trees,  and  boulders  in  front 
of  it,  and  engulfing  men,  women,  and  children,  as  well  as  live¬ 
stock,  until  it  was  spent  and  dispersed  in  the  Florence  Meadows. 

Where  there  had  been  houses,  shops,  and  factories  large  and 
small,  an  utter  nothingness  remained.  Solid  brick  structures  and 
heavy  machinery  crumbled  as  quickly  as  did  white  clapboard 
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houses.  In  all,  1 5  factories— button  shops,  flouring  and  silk  mills, 
and  the  famous  brass  works— and  over  100  homes  were  destroyed. 

The  infamous  Williamsburg  dam  had  been  built  3  miles  north 
of  the  village  in  1865  by  the  leading  industrialists  of  the  valley  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  manufacturing.  Fears  as  to  its  safety  were 
entertained  at  the  time  of  construction  and  during  the  years  which 
followed,  especially  “when  it  leaked,”  but  it  was  claimed  that  the 
dam  was  “as  strong  as  a  single  shaft  of  granite.” 

On  the  morning  of  May  1 6th,  the  gatekeeper,  George  Cheney, 
made  his  rounds  at  6  o’clock  and  found  the  dam  “leaking  at  the 
bottom  no  more  than  usual.”  At  7:30,  however,  he  was  struck 
with  horror  when  he  saw  a  “great  gush”  of  water  rush  through  a 
section  of  the  dam.  Hoping  to  relieve  the  pressure,  Cheney  opened 
the  gates  of  the  dam  and  then  raced  on  his  horse  to  the  village  to 
warn  of  the  impending  cataclysm.  The  only  person  astir  was 
Collins  Graves,  who  was  delivering  milk.  Hearing  Cheney’s 
shouts.  Graves  started  with  his  horse-drawn  milk  wagon  on  his 
famous  ride  to  Haydenville,  saving  over  300  people  who  were 
working  in  the  Skinnerville  and  Haydenville  mills.  In  Hayden¬ 
ville,  other  men  took  up  the  cry,  among  them  a  young  boy  named 
James  Ryan  who  ran  through  the  main  street  just  ahead  of  the 
water  crying  “It’s  right  here!  Get  up!  Get  up!  To  the  hills!”,  and 
Myron  Day  who  carried  the  news  to  Leeds  giving  many  people 
time  to  flee. 

Collins  Graves’  ride  was  soon  immortalized  in  the  famous  poem, 
“The  Ride  of  Collins  Graves”  by  John  Boyle  O’Reilly,  part  of 
which  reads: 

He  cries  and  is  gone;  but  they  know  the  worst— 

The  treacherous  Williamsburg  dam  has  burst! 

The  basin  that  cherished  their  happy  homes 

Is  changed  to  a  demon— It  comes!  It  comes! 

When  heroes  are  called  for,  bring  the  crown  . . . 

To  this  Yankee  rider;  .  .  . 

For  he  offered  his  life  for  the  people’s  sake! 

The  entire  area  was  described  as  a  “veritable  valley  of  destruc¬ 
tion.”  Contemporary  accounts  of  the  catastrophe  spoke  of  the 
water  as  being  20  feet  high,  “but  at  one  point  it  was  seen  brushing 
the  top  branches  of  a  tree  40  feet  from  the  ground.”  Eye-witnesses 
told  newspapermen  from  Boston  and  New  York  that  it  was  “an 
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onslaught,  terrible  and  grand  beyond  description,  like  the  heaviest 
of  ocean  waves  preceded  by  thunder  such  as  could  not  be  imag¬ 
ined.  Houses  were  taken  up  like  kindling  to  crumble  as  ashes, 
trees  mown  down  as  if  grass,  and  boulders  tossed  like  pebbles. 
The  water  came  and  swallowed  up.  The  people  on  the  low  places 

were  no  more  and  the  people  on  the  high  places  wrung  their 
hands.” 

In  an  hour,  the  cataclysm  was  over,  but  the  grievous  search  for 
the  missing  lasted  for  days.  Without  precedent  in  the  country, 
the  Great  Flood  was  included  for  a  number  of  years  in  American 
history  textbooks  because  it  effected  not  only  a  great  tragedy  of 
human  life  but  also  a  significant  upheaval  in  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  life  of  the  valley. 

Many  pages  of  Northampton’s  history  are  filled  with  accounts 
of  calamitous  Connecticut  and  Mill  River  floods  which  have 
wrought  tremendous  loss  in  property,  but,  unlike  the  Great  Flood, 
have  caused  few  losses  of  human  lives.  In  comparison  with  the 
staggering  damage  inflicted  on  the  city  and  the  environs  by  the 
goliath  floods  of  this  century,  the  deluges  of  the  19th  century 
seem  almost  to  pale  into  insignificance.  They  are  now  of  interest 
primarily  for  unusual  or  humorous  incidents,  or  for  topographical 
reasons. 

Some  40  men  in  3  shad  fishing  boats  made  adventurous  expedi¬ 
tions  from  Williams  Street  in  Northampton  to  Cooks’  Tavern  in 
Hadley  during  both  the  1801  and  1843  floods.  “They  fastened 
their  boats  to  the  leg  of  a  long  barroom  table  and  it  was  a  merry 
time,”  according  to  one  19th  century  chronicler. 

The  deluge  of  1840  soon  became  known  as  the  “Ox-Bow 
Flood.”  The  swift  current  of  the  Connecticut  cut  a  new  channel 
across  the  neck  of  a  large  turn  in  her  normal  course,  just  below 
“the  village  of  Northampton.”  “The  prospect  from  the  summit 
of  Mount  Holyoke  will  be  marred,”  wrote  a  correspondent  of  the 
Gazette,  “for  this  graceful  turn  of  the  river  afforded  one  of  the 
most  delightful  scenes  which  met  the  eye,  at  that  distinguished 
place  of  resort.” 

“It  will  probably  be  known  as  the  Lincoln  Flood  and  has  been 
the  absorbing  topic  of  the  week  here,  the  war  news  even  being  of 
secondary  interest,”  wrote  the  Gazette  of  the  flood  of  April, 
1862.  The  water  flowed  over  and  broke  through  the  first  Maple 
(now  Conz)  Street  dike,  built  after  the  1854  flood  which  was 
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thought  at  the  time  to  represent  the  “highest  the  water  could 
possibly  rise.”  The  old  South  Street  bridge  was  one  foot  under 
water  and  flat  bottomed  boats  “traversed  it  and  sailed  over  the 
dike  all  day.” 

Northampton  suffered  two  severe  floods  in  1869.  The  Maple 
Street  dike  broke  during  the  April  flood  and  the  water  inun¬ 
dated  the  lower  part  of  Main  Street  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  city.  The  October  flood,  dubbed  the  “Pumpkin  Flood,” 
carried  away  all  the  unharvested  crops  causing  the  Connecticut 
to  be  “jammed  full  of  pumpkins  from  Deerfield  south.” 

Notable  for  its  sudden  onslaught,  the  flood  of  November,  1927, 
was  Northampton’s  worst  deluge  prior  to  1936.  Three  persons, 
Charles  Rubeck  and  his  wife  of  Fort  Street  and  Benjamin  Denio 
of  Hadley,  lost  their  lives.  The  river  inundated  all  of  the  Hock- 
anum  Road  area,  lower  Pleasant,  Holyoke,  Williams,  and  West 
Streets,  forcing  the  abandonment  of  i  o  i  homes.  Gas  and  electric 
plants  managed  to  maintain  operations  only  by  the  narrowest  of 
margins,  but  the  Maple  Street  dike  held. 

March  1936  and  September  1938  long  will  be  remembered  by 
residents  of  Northampton  as  months  of  calamitous  “double  dis¬ 
asters.”  In  1936,  Northampton  and  the  environs  were  in  the  5th 
day  of  a  siege  caused  by  an  ice  jam  at  Mt.  Tom  Junction  and  flood 
waters  only  sligfhtly  lower  than  those  of  ’27  when  the  record- 
breaking,  or  “King,”  flood  descended  on  the  city.  In  1938,  the 
flood  and  hurricane  arrived  almost  simultaneously,  with  the  flood 
reaching  its  peak  shortly  after  the  tropical  windstorm. 

The  most  disastrous  inundation  in  the  history  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Valley,  the  ’36  flood,  lasted  from  March  13  to  March  23. 
Northampton  was  a  beleaguered  city:  gas  service  was  suspended 
and  electrical  power  interrupted;  the  danger  of  epidemic  consti¬ 
tuted  a  real  threat;  communication  by  car  and  train  was  halted; 
and  telephone  and  telegraph  services  were  severely  crippled. 

The  entire  populations  of  Hadley  and  Sunderland  were  forced 
to  evacuate  to  Amherst  and  other  communities  on  higher  ground, 
and  150  residents  of  Hatfield  were  rescued  by  boat.  Hundreds  of 
refugees  were  fed  and  housed  in  the  Northampton  Armory, 
American  Legion  Headquarters,  People’s  Institute,  Memorial 
Hall,  Scott  Gymnasium,  and  in  many  private  homes.  Over  32 
streets  were  inundated,  many  of  them  with  as  much  as  3  to  5  feet 
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of  water.  Some  555  homes  were  seriously  flooded,  while  even 
more  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Water  poured  over  the  Maple  Street  dike  and  the  Mill  River 
overflowed  its  banks  forcing  the  complete  evacuation  of  the  area; 
all  approaches  to  the  railroad  station  were  flooded  and  the  Main 
Street  underpass  was  more  than  half  filled  with  the  waters  which 
also  invaded  the  Calvin  Theatre  and  the  YMCA. 

The  first  part  of  the  flood  and  the  ice  jam  had  caused  train 
wrecks  and  road  washouts,  forced  schools  and  factories  to  close, 
and  had  undermined  buildings  throughout  the  valley  and  the 
Berkshires.  Two  automobiles  were  crushed  by  the  ice  on  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  Trail,  and  the  Connecticut,  blocked  by  the  ice  jam,  backed 
up  into  Northampton  wedging  cakes  of  ice  weighing  several  tons 
between  the  Hadley  bridges  and  depositing  them  on  th^  North- 
ampton-Holyoke  road. 

Just  as  the  ice  jam  was  breaking  up  and  the  waters  beginning 
to  recede,  the  “King  Flood,”  brought  on  by  two  days  of  torrential 
rains  in  the  north,  set  in.  Mill  River  began  to  rise  at  the  rate  of  a 
foot  an  hour;  Cummington  was  evacuated.  Hadley,  Hatfield, 
Florence,  and  Williamsburg  soon  were  suffering  under  condi¬ 
tions  far  worse  than  in  1927. 

By  March  19,  Northampton  was  in  the  grip  of  an  unprece¬ 
dented  disaster.  The  National  Guard  was  called  out  to  aid  the 
city.  State  and  Municipal  police,  private  citizens.  Boy  Scouts,  and 
Sea  Scouts  from  Salem,  the  CCC,  and  students  from  Amherst 
College  and  the  State  College  worked  frantically  to  rescue  people 
stranded  in  the  low-lying  areas. 

A  Hadley  man,  William  McGrath,  lost  his  life  when  the  boat 
which  had  rescued  him  was  overturned  by  blocks  of  ice  flowing 
with  the  swift  current.  The  rescuers,  B.  O.  Moody  and  his  son 
Gordon,  Tom  Hannigan,  and  Francis  Hart,  all  of  Amherst,  were 
thrown  into  the  branches  of  some  apple  trees  where  they  hung 
on  as  the  ice  “battered  the  trees  like  trucks.”  It  was  morning  be¬ 
fore  they  were  rescued  by  the  Sea  Scouts. 

In  the  space  of  one  day,  5  bridges  in  the  area  were  washed  out: 

3  in  Montague,  including  the  longest  covered  bridge  in  the  state, 
and  one  each  in  Northfield  and  Sunderland.  The  entire  Connecti¬ 
cut  Valley  was  alerted  to  prepare  for  evacuation  as  the  Vernon 
Dam,  south  of  Brattleboro,  was  thought  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
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washing  out.  It  was  apparently  by  the  slimmest  margin  that  the 
dam  held  against  the  tremendous  pressures  exerted  by  the  river. 

The  peak  of  the  flood,  reached  March  20,  was  recorded  at  Par¬ 
sons’  Garage  on  Maple  Street  as  6  feet  higher  than  that  of  1927. 
Conditions  did  not  begin  to  return  to  normal  for  many  days.  It 
was  March  2  3  before  many  people  could  return  to  their  homes  to 
begin  the  gigantic  job  of  cleaning.  Boy  Scouts  continued  to  patrol 
the  flooded  areas,  and  the  People’s  Institute  maintained  its  sched¬ 
ule  for  feeding  refugees.  Train  and  bus  service  was  partially  re¬ 
stored  by  the  26th,  but  only  emergency  vehicle  traffic  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  cross  the  Hadley  bridge.  Mount  Tom  highway,  which 
at  the  height  of  the  flood  was  13!/^  feet  underwater,  remained 
closed  except  for  bus  traffic  until  March  3  ist,  and  150  WPA  and 
CCC  men  were  still  working  in  the  city  during  the  first  week  of 
April. 

Of  all  the  eastern  states,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  suf¬ 
fered  the  heaviest  casualties  and  damage.  More  than  a  score  were 
dead  in  Pittsburgh;  in  a  14  state  area,  the  death  toll  mounted  to 
194,  and  300,000  people  were  rendered  homeless. 

Some  two  and  a  half  years  later,  on  September  22,  1938,  the 
hurricane-flood,  a  second  disaster  of  nature’s  timing,  descended 
on  Northampton  as  well  as  on  all  of  New  England.  The  giant 
windstorm,  arriving  on  top  of  bad  flood  conditions  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  torrential  rains,  caused  many  deaths  and  inflicted  im¬ 
mense  property  damage,  tearing  buildings  from  foundations, 
wrecking  houses,  destroying  crops,  and  uprooting  enormous  trees 
like  toothpicks.  In  this  area,  the  hurricane  caused  one  death: 
John  Zawacki  of  Hatfield  was  killed  by  a  falling  tree. 

The  flooded  Connecticut  was  turned  into  a  raging  ocean,  with 
breakers  8  feet  high,  by  the  hurricane  whose  velocity  reached  90 
miles  per  hour  in  the  valley.  Sea  Scouts  and  police  rescued  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Mount  Tom  and  Hockanum  areas  who,  along 
with  nearly  600  flood  refugees  in  Northampton,  Hatfield,  and 
Hadley,  were  cared  for  by  the  Disaster  Relief  Committee  of  the 
Hampshire  County  Red  Cross. 

“It  was  a  scene  of  the  most  disastrous  chaos,”  streets  and  high¬ 
ways  clogged,  live  power  lines  strewn  about,  and  dwellings 
crushed  and  ripped  open.  One  of  Northampton’s  greatest  trees, 
opposite  Rabat’s  Inn,  thundered  down  and  demolished  several 
cars  as  well  as  a  corner  of  the  Inn.  In  Northampton,  over  1000 
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trees  were  blown  down,  245  in  Childs  Park  alone.  Fortunately, 
“one  of  the  finest  trees  in  the  United  States,”  the  black  oak  “Ar¬ 
mistice  Tree”  in  Childs  Park  was  spared  destruction. 

The  one  bright  spot  in  the  disaster  was  the  valiant  and  success¬ 
ful  fight  to  maintain  the  Maple  Street  Dike.  Seventy-five  CCC 
boys,  aided  by  150  townspeople,  worked  all  night  September  22, 
plugging  leaks  and  bolstering  weak  spots  against  the  tremendous 
pressure  of  the  water.  The  crest  of  the  flood,  reached  on  the  23rd, 
measured  3  feet  below  the  ’36  peak. 

The  conditions  resulting  from  the  two  floods  pointed  as  never 
before  to  the  crying  need  for  flood  control  measures  in  North¬ 
ampton,  and  in  1 940  a  system  consisting  of  a  pumping  station  and 
two  dikes  was  completed.  The  dike  protecting  the  Pleasant  and 
Maple  Street  areas  runs  from  behind  the  Northampton  School 
for  Girls  to  the  hill  west  of  Route  5,  while  the  second  dike  starts 
on  the  Smith  College  campus,  diverts  the  Mill  River  to  the  west 
of  the  city  and  runs  to  the  high  lands  of  South  Street.  In  addition 
to  providing  protection  from  great  floods,  the  pumping  station 
saves  the  city  from  the  minor  floods  which  had  perennially 
plagued  the  low-lying  areas. 

The  Hose  Companies  of  bygone  days  and  the  Fire  Departments 
of  the  contemporary  era  have  well  earned  the  respect  of  North¬ 
ampton  residents.  Legion  are  the  fires,  many  of  them  “enormous 
conflagrations,”  which  they  have  combatted  during  the  history  of 
the  city. 

The  year  1870  witnessed  two  of  the  most  destructive  fires  in 
all  Northampton’s  history.  In  May,  the  Hunt  Building  and  Ed¬ 
wards  Church  were  totally  burned  down  by  a  fire  which  “threat¬ 
ened  to  consume  all  of  ‘Shop  Row,’  as  well  as  the  whole  town.” 
In  July,  “the  biggest  fire  ever”  completely  consumed  the  famous 
Warner  House,  the  Warner  Block,  and  the  Lyman  brick  and 
wooden  blocks.  The  scene  of  the  fire  was  directly  opposite  the 
former  sites  of  the  Hunt  Building  and  Edwards  Church,  and  the 
Gazette  reported  that  “for  many  months  the  center  of  town  rep¬ 
resented  a  sad  and  melancholy  spectacle,  but  the  enterprise  of  our 
citizens  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  measures  were  immedi¬ 
ately  taken  for  rebuilding.”  The  Warner  House  had  been  built 
in  1794  by  Asahel  Pomeroy,  “a  Northampton  figure  of  Revo¬ 
lutionary  fame,”  whose  own  home  had  been  burned  down  in 
Northampton’s  first  fire.  For  many  years  the  hotel  of  Northamp- 
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ton’s  business  community,  the  Warner  House  was  noted  for  its 
renowned  guests  and  for  the  many  famous  political  campaigns 
which  had  been  planned  within  its  walls. 

A  “veritable  holocaust”  was  the  burning  in  July,  1876,  of  the 
First  Church,  one  of  Northampton’s  time  honored  and  cherished 
edifices.  Sounding  its  own  requiem,  the  church  bell  rang  the 
warning  and  in  45  minutes  the  famous  steeple,  155  feet  high, 
“sank  with  a  thunderous  crash  into  the  flaming  chasm  of  the 
church.”  Fourteen  streams  of  water  were  played  on  the  church 
by  the  Hose  Companies  of  Northampton,  Leeds,  Bay  State,  and 
Florence,  but  the  church  burned  like  tinder,  shooting  up  flames 
hundreds  of  feet  high. 

The  First  Church,  with  its  noble  proportions  and  prominent 
position  on  Meeting  House  Hill,  was  a  conspicuous  landmark  and 
was  known  as  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  western  Massachusetts. 
Built  in  181 1-12,  it  was  for  many  years  the  largest  church  in  the 
state.  The  Gazette  commented  that  it  was  a  great  loss  to  the  town 
and  that  its  rebuilding  imposed  a  severe  burden  owing  to  a  pro¬ 
longed  depression  and  the  bank  robbery  which  had  caused  a  great 
loss  of  money  to  many  members  of  the  parish. 

The  High  School,  erected  in  1895  ^  cost  of  $60,000,  was 

destroyed  by  fire  in  1914  and  the  last  wooden  building  on  Main 
Street  burned  down  in  1924.  One  of  the  most  spectacular  confla¬ 
grations  was  the  Boston  and  Maine  freight  yard  fire  in  1917.  Ig¬ 
nited  by  an  overturned  kerosene  lantern,  the  flames  spread  rapidly 
and  destroyed  many  freight  cars,  the  station  platform,  and  the 
freight  shed  which  was  filled  with  shipments  to  Northampton 
merchants— including  “20  barrels  of  sugar  consigned  to  Beck¬ 
mann’s.” 

Smith  College’s  worst  fire  occurred  late  one  December  night 
10  years  ago  when  Dickinson  House,  one  of  the  four  dormitories 
built  50  years  earlier  by  Franklin  King,  the  college’s  first  grounds 
superintendent,  was  completely  destroyed.  All  64  students,  the 
head  of  house,  and  all  but  one  of  the  staff  were  able  to  escape 
by  regular  means;  the  fifth  staff  member  was  carried  down  the 
aerial  ladder  by  Captain  Havelock  Purseglove.  Fire  Departments 
from  Easthampton,  Holyoke,  Chicopee,  and  Greenfield  assisted 
the  total  fire  fighting  forces  of  Northampton  in  the  valiant  but 
unsuccessful  struggle  to  save  the  dormitory. 

Northampton’s  most  recent  conflagration  was  the  Smith  School 
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fire  in  February,  1945*  W^hat  was  described  as  a  ‘^priceless  as¬ 
sortment  of  machinery  and  tools  being  used  to  aid  the  war  effort” 
was  lost  in  the  fire  which  the  firemen  were  unable  to  control 
owing  to  the  low  water  pressure  and  the  head  start  attained  by  the 
fire  when  a  number  of  barrels  of  turpentine  went  up  in  flames  that 
“soared  to  the  skies  in  the  most  spectacular  fashion.” 

One  of  Northampton’s  strangest  disasters  was  the  tornado  of 
June,  1877.  Eye-witnesses  said  that  it  seemed  to  “aim  straight  for 
the  Hadley  Bridge”  which  was  lifted  in  one  piece  off  its  piers  and 
dashed  to  pieces  in  the  river.  Six  teams  of  horses  and  1 1  persons 
were  crossing  the  bridge  when  the  tornado  hit.  Mrs.  Catherine 
Sullivan  was  killed  and  a  boy  of  fifteen  “was  lifted  from  the 
ground  on  the  Hadley  side  and  deposited  on  the  top  branches  of 
a  poplar  tree  close  by.” 

Notwithstanding  her  many  calamities,  Northampton  has 
grown  from  a  small  settlement  of  “rugged  pioneers”  to  a  thriving 
city  of  prosperous  citizens.  Throughout  the  history  of  the  floods 
and  fires,  the  hurricane  and  the  tornado,  Northampton  has  had 
one  of  the  greatest  things  for  which  to  be  thankful— the  forward- 
looking  attitude  of  her  residents.  The  willingness  to  start  over 
again  and  the  acceptance  by  her  citizens  of  responsibility  for  the 
progress  of  their  city  has  characterized  the  history  of  Northamp¬ 
ton  in  times  of  distress  as  well  as  in  periods  of  comparative  quiet. 


Chapter  Forty -Tavo 


Hotels  and  Taverns 

By  Nancy  Bowker  Brownell 


The  history  of  Northampton  and  that  of  her  inns  and 
taverns  began  almost  simultaneously.  John  Webb,  keeper 
of  the  town’s  first  ordinary,  was  among  the  twenty-odd 
farmers  who  settled  on  the  fertile  land  of  Nonotuck  in  1654.  Only 
4  years  later,  at  the  first  Court  ever  held  in  Northampton,  “the 
towne  fyndinge  a  necessity  for  someone  to  keepe  an  ordinary  for 
entertayning  strangers,  they  [the  Commissioners]  made  a  choyce 
of  John  Webb  for  that  service  and  a  licence  was  granted  him  . . 

John  Webb  ran  his  tavern  from  his  home  which  was  located 
near  the  present  site  of  Rahar’s  Inn.  Webb’s  tavern  was  the  social 
center  where  Northampton’s  founders  gathered  to  exchange  gos¬ 
sip  and  receive  news  from  the  few  travelers  who  came  by  horse 
and  cart.  Northampton’s  first  military  organization  or  “Train 
Band”  was  started  in  1659,  the  same  year  John  Webb  received  his 
license.  Train  Bands,  to  which  all  the  town’s  able  bodied  men  be¬ 
longed,  usually  drilled  on  the  tavern  green  during  their  frequent 
Training  Days.  John  Webb  and  his  successors  were  host  to  many 
convivial  gatherings  on  Training  Day. 

The  town  ordinary  was  also  used  as  a  meeting  place  for  the 
early  Courts  until  the  first  Court  House  was  built  in  1737.  Thus, 
John  Webb’s  tavern  was  probably  the  meeting  place  of  the  Court 
which  licensed  Joseph  Parsons,  Selectman  and  Cornet  of  the 
Hampshire  Troop,  to  succeed  John  Webb  as  keeper  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  in  1661.  Joseph  conducted  his  tavern  from  his  home,  still 
standing  on  Bridge  Street,  which  now  serves  as  the  headquarters 
for  the  Northampton  Historical  Society.  Citizens  of  Northamp¬ 
ton  have  the  rare  opportunity  of  visiting  one  of  its  earliest  taverns. 
Henry  Woodward  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  ordinary  in  1665. 

During  this  period,  the  Court  initiated  the  practice  of  allowing 
a  few  reliable  citizens  to  sell  cider  wine  and  strong  liquor  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  our  modern  package  store.  Lieutenant  Wil- 
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liam  Clarke,  ranking  officer  of  the  first  Training  Band,  and  David 
AVilton,  one  of  the  County  Court  Judges,  received  this  type  of 
license.  The  care  the  Court  took  to  license  only  its  most  re¬ 
spectable  and  prominent  citizens,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
last  three  men.  Woodward,  Wilton,  and  Clarke  were  among  the 

“Seven  Pillars”  who  helped  Eleazar  Mather  to  found  the  First 
Church. 

^  Although  the  Court  did  not  allow  more  than  one  ordinary  at  a 
time  until  1701  when  both  Nathaniel  Dwight  and  John  Parsons, 
Jr.,  were  granted  licenses,  drunkenness  seems  to  have  become  a 
problem.  In  1704?  the  town  decided  to  allow  only  one  tavern  and, 
in  1705,  they  decided  to  have  none.  The  severity  of  this  experi- 
rnent  in  temperance  was  greatly  minimized  because  the  town  con¬ 
tinued  to  allow  an  appointed  retailer  to  sell  liquor  in  bottles.  This 
ruling  of  no  taverns  must  have  inconvenienced  the  members  of 
the  Court  most  of  all.  Perhaps  the  loss  of  their  comfortable  meet- 
ing  place  hastened  their  decision  to  license  two  tavern  keepers  in 
1706,  Nathaniel  Dwight  and  Ebenezer  Pomeroy. 

During  the  i8th  century,  the  story  of  Northampton’s  inns  and 
the  story  of  the  Pomeroy  family  are  inseparable.  Medad  Pomeroy, 
the  first  Northampton  Pomeroy,  came  to  town  in  1660.  He 
bought  John  Webb’s  blacksmith  tools,  married  the  daughter  of 
Henry  Woodward,  prospered  and  acquired  land  extending  from 
the  present  site  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  to  Center  Street.  Medad’s 
son  Ebenezer  inherited  all  this  land  and  ran  the  tavern  licensed  in 
1706  in  the  old  Pomeroy  homestead  where  St.  Mary’s  Church 
now  stands.  Ebenezer  divided  the  land  between  his  sons.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Daniel  and  Colonel  Seth  Pomeroy.  Colonel  Seth,  the  fa¬ 
mous  Colonial  soldier,  ran  an  ordinary  from  his  home  which  was 
located  on  the  present  site  of  the  Draper  Hotel.  These  two  taverns 
established  by  a  son  and  a  grandson  of  Medad  Pomeroy  became 
the  two  Northampton  inns  destined  to  overshadow  the  other  local 
hostelries  for  the  next  hundred  years. 

The  Pomeroy  tavern  located  on  the  site  of  St.  Mary’s  Church 
was  known  as  the  Red  Tavern.  When  Daniel  Pomeroy,  son  of 
Daniel  and  grandson  of  Ebenezer,  took  over  the  running  of  the 
Red  Tavern  in  1771,  it  was  a  two-storied  wooden  building  with 
large,  low-ceilinged  rooms  and  huge  fireplaces.  In  the  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Revolution,  the  tavern  became  a  Patriot’s  headquarters 
and  the  scene  of  many  clandestine  meetings.  During  the  Revolu- 
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tion  the  Red  Tavern,  already  hampered  by  the  absence  of  its 
soldier  landlord,  Captain  Daniel  Pomeroy,  was  visited  by  small¬ 
pox.  A  Colonel  Floisington  came  down  with  Northampton’s  first 
case  of  the  disease  while  staying  at  the  Red  Tavern.  Among  the 
several  persons  who  died  of  smallpox  was  the  Reverend  John 
Hooker.  In  the  years  following  the  war.  Captain  Daniel’s  inn  be¬ 
came  a  focal  point  for  the  Democrats  and  the  young  people  while 
the  other  Pomeroy  tavern,  now  being  run  by  his  cousin,  Asahel, 
became  a  meeting  place  for  the  Whigs.  The  fortunes  of  the  Red 
Tavern  slowly  declined  with  the  growing  importance  of  Asahel’s 
tavern  until  1827,  when  the  old  Red  Tavern  was  bought  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Isaac  Damons  and  torn  down. 

Captain  Damons,  the  town’s  leading  architect  and  a  clever  busi¬ 
ness  man,  decided  to  build  a  large  inn  on  the  site  of  the  old  Red 
Tavern.  The  inn  was  built  in  1 828  and  named  the  Mansion  House. 
This  first  Mansion  House  was  a  four-story  building  with  graceful 
porticos  on  the  front  and  the  side,  and  an  observatory  on  the  top 
which  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  surrounding  coun¬ 
tryside.  Captain  Damons’  shrewd  decision  to  build  an  inn  on  the 
Red  Tavern  site,  was  prompted  by  the  plans  for  the  Connecticut 
River  to  New  Haven  Canal.  The  Canal  opened  in  1835  with  great 
fanfare  of  church  bells,  cannons,  and  cheering  crowds.  During  the 
Canal’s  twelve-year  existence,  the  Mansion  House  served  many 
Canal  Boat  passengers.  The  coming  of  Northampton’s  first  rail¬ 
road  in  1 845  displaced  the  Canal  but  brought  more  passengers  to 
the  Mansion  House  and  its  chief  rival,  Warner’s  Coffee  House. 
The  Round  Hill  School  for  Boys  (1823-1838)  and  the  Howe 
and  Mills  Law  School  (1823-1829)  were  a  boon  to  Northampton 
taverns  as  the  parents  of  their  students  became  guests  of  the  local 
inns.  The  several  water-cure  treatment  establishments,  which 
were  popular  here  around  the  middle  of  the  century,  attracted 
further  visitors.  In  1863,  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  lead  mines 
brought  another  small  influx  of  outsiders  to  Northampton  inns. 
Both  the  Warner  House  and  the  Mansion  House  thrived  and  be¬ 
came  famous  during  this  period. 

In  the  course  of  its  45-year  existence,  the  Mansion  House  en¬ 
tertained  a  wealth  of  famous  guests.  In  1833,  Henry  Clay  stopped 
there.  In  1847,  when  Daniel  Webster  came  to  Northampton  to 
argue  the  Oliver  Smith  case,  he  stayed  at  the  Mansion  House. 
Daniel  Webster  is  supposed  to  have  placed  the  landlord.  Captain 
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Jonathan  Brewster,  in  a  g'rave  dilemma  by  requesting  something 
stronger  than  water  to  quench  his  thirst.  Since  Captain  Brewster 
kept  a  strict  temperance  house,  he  was  torn  between  his  desire  to 
keep  his  celebrated  guest  and  his  principles.  His  principles  must 
have  suffered  because  Daniel  Webster  stayed  on  at  the  Mansion 
House  throughout  the  trial.  Washington  Irving,  President  Martin 
Van  Buren,  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  all  enjoyed  Mansion 
House  hospitality.  In  1873,  the  Mansion  House  was  sold  to  Rev¬ 
erend  P.  T.  Riley  and  torn  down  to  make  way  for  St.  Mary’s 
Church. 

We  return  now  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the  other  Pomeroy  inn 
located  on  the  site  of  the  present  Draper  Hotel.  In  1777,  at  the 
death  of  his  father.  Colonel  Seth  Pomeroy,  Asahel  ended  his  serv¬ 
ice  as  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and  started  running  the  family 
tavern.  Under  his  forceful  personality  and  activity  as  a  leader  in 
town  affairs,  the  inn  flourished.  The  portrait  of  Asahel  Pomeroy 
by  Ralph  Earl,  which  hangs  in  the  Reference  Room  of  the  Forbes 
Library,  has  preserved  the  majestic  appearance  which  so  im¬ 
pressed  his  contemporaries. 

In  1792,  Asahel’s  tavern  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  and 
the  new  inn  which  Asahel  built  in  1794  was  probably  the  first 
building  in  Northampton  erected  for  the  express  purpose  of  be¬ 
ing  a  tavern.  The  new  inn  had  four  huge  fireplaces  and  a  large 
hall  which  was  put  to  immediate  use  by  Northampton’s  first 
dancing  school.  While  the  new  tavern  was  being  built,  the  first 
stagecoaches  came  to  Northampton,  one  from  Springfield  to 
Brattleboro  and  one  to  and  from  Boston.  As  the  place  of  ex¬ 
change  for  passengers,  Northampton  and  particularly  her  taverns 
thrived. 

In  1806,  Asahel  Pomeroy’s  tavern  together  with  the  Red  Tav¬ 
ern  profited  from  an  unfortunate  event  in  Northampton’s  history, 
the  hanging  of  Halligan  and  Dailey  on  Hospital  Hill.  In  a  bill 
presented  to  the  town  for  the  hanging,  sandwiched  between 
charges  for  the  rope  and  gallows,  the  following  item  occurs:  ‘‘To 
cash  paid  Mr.  Asahel  Pomeroy  for  dinner  for  clergymen,  f  8.00.” 
All  the  taverns  must  have  done  a  brisk  business  among  the  1 5,000 
people  who  are  supposed  to  have  crowded  into  Northampton  for 
the  execution  of  these  two  Irishmen.  The  Catholic  priest,  Father 
Cheverus,  who  came  from  Boston  to  console  these  two  doomed 
men,  was  refused  lodging  by  every  Northampton  landlord.  Hear- 
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ing  of  this,  Joseph  Clarke,  of  Pleasant  Street,  sent  word  to  Father 
Cheverus  that  he  was  welcome  at  his  home. 

A  year  after  this  episode,  Asahel  Pomeroy  sold  his  inn.  So  great 
was  his  Whig  fervor  that  he  included  a  stipulation  in  his  adver¬ 
tisement  offering  the  tavern  for  sale  that  “no  Democrat  need 
apply.”  Colonel  Charles  Chapman  bought  it  and  he  and  his  two 
successors  ran  it  until  1821  when  it  was  sold  to  Oliver  Warner. 

Under  Oliver  Warner,  Warner’s  Coffee  House  became  one  of 
the  most  famous  New  England  hostelries.  Stage  coach  travel  in¬ 
creased  until  6  or  8  coaches  a  day  were  arriving  in  front  of  War¬ 
ner  House.  When  Court  was  in  session,  the  judges,  lawyers,  and 
jurors  stayed  at  the  inn.  Oliver  Warner  himself  was  prominent  in 
town  and  state  affairs  as  selectman,  senator,  and  representative. 
Northampton  became  a  summer  resort  and  many  southern  gentle¬ 
men  became  Mansion  House  and  Warner  House  guests.  Lafayette 
spoke  from  one  of  the  balconies  added  to  the  inn  by  Oliver  War¬ 
ner.  Mr.  Warner  lost  several  of  his  famous  guests  to  his  next  door 
neighbor  Judge  Joseph  Lyman.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and 
Horace  Greeley  were  among  the  notable  contemporaries  enter¬ 
tained  by  Judge  Lyman,  and  Mr.  Warner  is  said  to  have  com¬ 
plained  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  a  profitable  tavern  next  door 
to  the  hospitable  Judge.  After  Oliver  Warner’s  death  in  1853, 
Warner’s  Coffee  House  was  sold  to  Lewis  and  Strong  and  then 
to  William  Marsh  who  owned  it  until  1870  when  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  by  fire. 

During  the  years  when  the  Mansion  House  and  the  Warner 
House  flourished,  Northampton  supported  some  twenty-odd 
other  inns  and  taverns.  Among  these  was  the  Round  Hill  Hotel 
made  famous  by  Jenny  Lind  and  her  husband  who  spent  their 
three  months’  honeymoon  there.  As  Jenny  Lind  stood  at  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Round  Hill  she  described  the  scene  below  her  as  the 
“Paradise  of  America”  and  Paradise  Pond  was  named. 

When  Northampton  entered  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  the  old  Mansion  House  was  being  tom  down  to  make  way 
for  the  new  Catholic  church.  Warner’s  Coffee  House  had  burned 
and  the  brick  building  which  now  houses  the  Draper  Hotel  was 
being  erected  by  the  Fitch  brothers.  It  was  first  named  Fitch 
House,  then  Mansion  House,  and  finally  the  Draper  Hotel.  It  ran 
as  a  hotel  until  1902  when  it  became  a  boarding  house.  In  1909  it 
was  sold  to  Charles  H.  Bowker  who  reopened  it  as  a  hotel  and  it 
has  continued  as  a  hotel  ever  since. 


The  Waves  marched  in  Northampton  1942-1945 
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Official  White  House  portraits  of  President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge,  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy,  in  Forbes  Library 
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In  1 897,  Richard  Rahar  opened  Rahar’s  Inn  on  Old  South  Street. 
One  of  the  inn  s  most  exciting"  moments  occurred  in  1 909  when 
the  world  was  waiting  to  hear  the  outcome  of  Peary’s  expedition 
to  the  North  Pole.  The  first  word  from  Peary  was  to  come  to 
Herbert  Bridgeman,  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  who  was  stay¬ 
ing  at  Rahar’s  Inn  at  the  time.  Because  Mr.  Bridgeman  was  called 
away  from  the  inn,  the  telegram  that  “Peary  had  safely  reached 
the  North  Pole”  rested  unopened  in  Rahar’s  safe  for  several  hours 
before  Mr.  Bridgeman  returned  and  telephoned  the  news  to  New 
York. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  Northampton  had  become  an  edu¬ 
cational  center.  The  enrollment  of  Smith  College  had  passed  the 
1000  mark.  The  Mary  A.  Burnham  School  and  the  Clarke  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Deaf  were  bringing  students  and  their  parents  to  eat 
and  sleep  in  Northampton  hotels.  Beside  the  schools,  the  McCal- 
lum  and  other  silk  mills,  the  Hampton  Company,  and  Pro-Phy- 
Lac-Tic  Company  were  all  contributing  to  the  prosperity  of 
Northampton  inns  and  taverns.  The  first  World  War  gave  fresh 
impetus  to  the  general  business  boom  and  then,  in  1919,  the  Eight¬ 
eenth  Amendment  was  passed.  In  Northampton,  as  elsewhere, 
this  was  the  death  knell  to  many  of  her  taverns  and  reveille  for  a 
goodly  number  of  speakeasies.  Rahar’s  and  the  Draper  were 
among  those  which  weathered  the  drought  as  hotels  and  eating 
places. 

In  1923,  Northampton’s  growing  need  for  a  large  modern  hotel 
prompted  a  group  of  her  citizens  to  form  an  organization  to 
achieve  this.  The  late  Karl  B.  Ullman  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation  for  the  New  Hotel  Project. 
Smith  College  had  a  keen  interest  in  this  project  and  President 
William  Allan  Neilson  was  a  member  of  the  Board.  The  com¬ 
munity  responded  enthusiastically  to  the  drive  for  subscribers  and 
the  Hotel  Northampton  was  opened  in  1927  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Lewis  N.  Wiggins.  For  a  new  hotel  to  survive  Prohibition 
and  the  Depression  and  declare  its  first  dividend  in  1936  was  a 
triumph  given  headline  coverage  in  the  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Wiggins  took  over  the  management  of  the 
Hotel,  he  bought  the  adjoining  building  which  he  converted  into 
Wiggins’  Old  Tavern.  The  ground  floor  of  the  old  building, 
which  is  about  125  years  old,  was  actually  used  as  an  inn  until 
about  1900.  Mr.  Wiggins  added  bricks,  paneling,  boards,  doors, 
and  a  wide  assortment  of  utensils  taken  from  old  houses  to  re- 
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produce  the  atmosphere  of  an  early  Colonial  ordinary.  The  sign 
which  hangs  at  the  entrance  was  actually  used  by  an  innkeeper 
ancestor  of  Mr.  Wiggins.  Wiggins’  Old  Tavern  has  been  a  con¬ 
tinued  source  of  enjoyment  to  Northampton  natives  and  the 
many  visitors  it  has  attracted. 

In  1933,  Prohibition  was  repealed  and  License  Boards  all  over 
the  country  were  deluged  with  requests.  Mr.  John  Curran,  who 
served  on  Northampton’s  Board  for  over  20  years,  remembers  80 
applications  for  licenses.  Women  ventured  into  the  taverns  with 
Repeal  and  Northampton  innkeepers  soon  discovered  the  hazards 
as  well  as  the  pleasures  of  catering  to  a  college  town.  The  ever¬ 
present  risk  of  trying  to  determine  whether  or  not  their  student 
customers  were  over  or  under  twenty-one  and  the  surprise  visits 
of  state  inspectors  to  enforce  the  law  against  selling  liquor  to 
minors,  became,  and  still  are  the  constant  headache  of  all  North¬ 
ampton  landlords. 

During  the  second  World  War,  Northampton  was  proud  to 
have  one  of  her  hotels,  Hke  many  others  across  the  nation,  chosen 
to  house  members  of  the  country’s  Armed  Services.  The  United 
States  Navy  selected  Smith  College  as  the  training  center  for 
Wave  officers.  The  Hotel  Northampton  was  completely  taken 
over  by  the  Navy  to  house  those  Waves  not  billeted  in  the 
three  dormitories  Smith  College  placed  at  their  disposal.  Mr.  Wig¬ 
gins  fed  the  entire  Wave  contingent  breakfast,  luncheon,  and 
dinner  during  their  two-and-a-half  year  stay  in  Northampton. 
Three  times  a  day,  Northampton  citizens  watched  with  pride 
while  columns  of  smartly  uniformed  Waves  marched  to  and 
from  the  Hotel. 

The  Draper  Hotel,  the  Hotel  Northampton,  and  Rahar’s  Inn 
are  among  the  23  licensed  inns  and  taverns  operating  in  North¬ 
ampton  today.  The  Draper  Hotel  is  owned  by  a  New  York  cor¬ 
poration  whose  president  is  Mr.  Samuel  Harrison  and  is  man¬ 
aged  by  Mr.  Walter  Kehren.  The  Hotel  Northampton  is  leased 
from  its  stockholders  by  the  Schine  Corporation,  which  owns  a 
hotel  chain.  Wiggins’  Old  Tavern  is  owned  by  the  Schine  Cor¬ 
poration  and  the  Hotel  and  the  Tavern  are  under  the  same  man¬ 
agement.  Rahar’s  Inn  is  owned  and  managed  by  Mr.  Charles  J. 
McCarthy.  Northampton  natives  and  visitors  will  be  very  fortu¬ 
nate  if  the  Northampton  hostelries  of  the  future  fulfill  the  promise 
of  those  of  her  past. 


Chapter  Forty -Three 


Northampton  State  Hospital 

1858-1952 

By  Priscilla  Bartlett  Hill 


ON  August  12,  1851  the  State  Commissioners  first  visited 
Northampton  in  their  search  for  a  suitable  location  for 
the  third  hospital  for  the  insane  in  Massachusetts.  Not 
until  1855  did  the  necessity  for  another  hospital  of  this  type  be¬ 
come  a  matter  of  public  interest.  Xhe  hospitals  at  Worcester  and 
Taunton  had  become  seriously  overcrowded,  population  in  West¬ 
ern  Massachusetts  had  steadily  increased  in  the  previous  few  years, 
transportation  had  made  this  section  of  the  state  more  accessible, 
and  on  September  4  of  that  year  the  Commissioners  announced 
that  Northampton  had  been  selected  as  the  appropriate  site.  On 
October  26,  1855,  172  acres  of  land  were  purchased  for  $13,000. 
On  December  1 9  a  contract  was  made  with  Robert  J.  Mayer  and 
Charles  Tufts  of  Boston.  Samuel  S.  Standley  was  named  resident 
Commissioner  and  Superintendent  in  behalf  of  the  State,  and 
work  was  started  on  March  15,  1856.  On  July  4  of  that  year,  in 
connection  with  the  city’s  celebration  of  the  8oth  anniversary  of 
our  National  Independence,  the  cornerstone  of  the  building  was 
laid.  By  December  1 5  the  roof  had  been  covered  and  work  con¬ 
tinued  until  completion  in  the  spring  of  1858,  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  $300,000. 

A  ‘"Kirkbride”  type  of  institution,  named  after  Dr.  Thomas 
Kirkbride  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Hospital  at  Philadelphia,  it 
consisted  of  one  large  building,  as  opposed  to  the  Gheel,  or  cot¬ 
tage  type  of  institution.  It  was  built  in  the  “Elizabethan”  style  of 
architecture,  of  brick  construction.  The  main  building  is  5 1 2  feet 
long  and  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola  “in  which  is  an  observatory 
from  which  the  most  magnificent  prospect  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley  can  be  obtained.”  At  each  end  of  this  building,  a  wing  84 
feet  long  extends,  and  from  the  center  portion  a  branch  extends 
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105  feet  to  the  rear.  The  entire  building  is  very  irregular  in  out¬ 
line  with  74  angular  points  giving  as  many  different  sides,  thus 
affording  ample  means  for  light  and  the  circulation  of  fresh  air. 
The  main  building  is  4  stories  high  and  was  planned  for  a  spacious 
rotunda  on  the  main  floor,  and  on  upper  floors  the  superintend¬ 
ent’s  home  and  offices.  The  wings  are  3  stories  high,  each  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  cupola,  and  were  planned  for  250  rooms  to  accom¬ 
modate  as  many  patients. 

Dr.  William  Henry  Prince  was  appointed  Superintendent  of 
the  Northampton  Lunatic  Hospital  on  August  25,  1857.  He  took 
full  charge  of  completing  the  building  and  on  July  i,  1858  the 
first  patient,  a  woman,  was  admitted.  By  October  i  of  that  year, 
220  patients  had  been  admitted,  five-sixths  of  the  number  origi¬ 
nally  planned  for.  Dr.  Prince  was  assisted  by  5  trustees  and  a  staff 
of  5  salaried  employees— an  assistant  physician,  a  clerk,  a  treas¬ 
urer,  an  engineer,  and  a  farmer. 

The  importance  of  outdoor  exercise  was  emphasized  from  the 
beginning.  Airing  courts  were  provided  and  male  patients  helped 
in  landscaping  the  grounds,  in  clearing  the  fields  and  with  the 
gardening  after  the  first  few  years.  In  1863  the  first  attempts  were 
made  at  occupational  therapy  with  such  tasks  as  the  making  of 
corn  brooms,  mattresses,  and  baskets. 

Weekly  religious  services  were  required  in  the  by-laws  of  the 
hospital.  “Indeed  is  not  the  proposition  both  plausible  and  reason¬ 
able  that  such  an  institution  should  be  made  a  microcosm  in  itself 
—a  little  world  within  which  men  and  women  shall  find  as  many 
as  possible  of  those  sources  of  rational  enjoyment  to  which  they 
were  formerly  accustomed  ...  if  men  are  enabled  to  act  like  ra¬ 
tional  beings,  is  not  the  probability  that  they  will  think  like  ra¬ 
tional  beings  greatly  enhanced?”  It  was  soon  evident  that  the 
patients  received  great  benefit  from  the  religious  services  and 
other  forms  of  assembly  were  gradually  undertaken  until  1866, 
lectures,  readings,  “hops  in  the  rotunda”  and  “fireworks  on  the 
Fourth”  had  also  been  given  for  the  benefit  of  all  but  a  few  of  the 
very  ill  patients.  ^ 

Dr.  Prince  served  as  superintendent  until  his  resignation  on 
April  30,  1 864.  Dr.  Cyrus  K.  Bartlett,  the  assistant  physician  since 
1859,  was  acting  superintendent  until  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Pliny  Earle,  on  July  i,  1864,  who  had  been  recommended  by 
Dorothea  Dix.  Miss  Dix  had  made  several  visits  to  the  hospital 
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prior  to  this  time  and  felt  that  Dr.  Earle  would  be  the  suitable  per¬ 
son  for  the  position.  Dr.  Earle  served  as  superintendent  for  21 
years,  until  October  i,  1885.  At  this  time  there  were  7  trustees, 
77  employees  and  476  patients.  Dr.  Edward  B.  Nims,  assistant 
physician  since  1869,  followed  Dr.  Earle,  serving  until  June  i, 
1897,  ^  total  of  28  years.  In  this  year  there  were  98  employees  and 
522  patients.  Dr.  John  A.  Houston,  assistant  physician  since  Sep¬ 
tember  1889,  was  appointed  superintendent  on  July  i,  1897  ^tid 
remained  with  the  hospital  for  a  total  of  40  years,  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  on  July  30,  1929. 

From  1872  until  1892  the  average  daily  number  of  patients  in 
the  hospital  was  469.  There  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  patient 
population  until  in  1 903  the  average  was  657.  A  new  infirmary  for 
women  was  opened  in  1903  and  an  infirmary  for  men  in  1905. 
These  two  additions  helped  to  ease  the  overcrowded  wards  of  the 
original  building.  With  an  increase  in  the  number  of  patients 
there  was  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  employees, 
85  in  1893,  135  in  1903. 

In  1899  the  title  of  the  institution  was  changed  to  the  North¬ 
ampton  Insane  Hospital  and  a  Legislative  act  of  1903  changed  that 
title  to  the  Northampton  State  Hospital,  a  change  most  appreci¬ 
ated  by  the  patients  and  their  friends. 

From  1905,  when  the  two  infirmaries  were  added,  to  1928  there 
was  a  steady  increase  in  the  patient  population.  During  these 
years  the  trustees  and  superintendent  had  consistently  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  larger  quarters,  either  in  a  separate  hospital  situ¬ 
ated  in  Berkshire  County,  or  by  an  enlargement  of  this  institution. 
Many  patients  whose  homes  were  in  this  district— the  4  western 
counties  of  the  state,  containing  one-eighth  of  the  state’s  popula¬ 
tion-had  been  transferred  to  other  state  hospitals  to  help  relieve 
the  over-crowded  conditions  here. 

With  the  growth  of  the  hospital  in  1928  to  1559  patients  and 
2 1 9  employees,  the  advantages  of  a  small  hospital  had  been  lost, 
and  efforts  were  centered  upon  enlarging  the  present  hospital. 
Since  1869  land  had  gradually  been  acquired  on  ground  opposite 
the  main  hospital  and  in  1928  the  first  two  buildings  were  erected 
there,  the  nucleus  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Memorial  Group. 
A  third  ward  building  was  added  in  1932;  a  new  heating  plant  for 
the  entire  hospital  was  completed  in  1935;  a  new  laundry,  a 
fourth  ward  building,  a  cafeteria  to  serve  all  patients  in  the  group 
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and  a  tunnel  connecting  the  group  with  the  main  hospital  were 
also  constructed  at  that  time.  New  homes  had  been  built  for  the 
nurses,  the  male  attendants,  and  the  married  couples,  which  im¬ 
proved  employee  morale. 

Small  dining  rooms  on  the  various  wards  were  served  from  the 
original  kitchen  until  February  1938,  when  a  new  kitchen  and 
the  “Olander  cafeteria”  were  constructed  as  a  WPA  project.  In 
1940  a  new  home  for  the  superintendent  was  built;  the  former 
superintendent’s  home  in  the  main  building  was  remodelled  into 
a  modern  surgery  and  infirmary  for  employees.  A  pathologist  was 
added  to  the  staff  in  1937,  and  the  laboratory  was  moved  to  larger 
quarters  in  1 940. 

Dr.  Theodore  A.  Hoch  served  the  hospital  as  superintendent 
from  February  i,  1930  until  his  death  on  August  4,  1932.  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Whitney,  assistant  physician  since  1917,  was  appointed 
to  the  superintendency  on  November  8,  1933  and  served  until 
his  death  on  February  16,  1935.  Dr.  Arthur  N.  Ball,  Assistant  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Mental  Diseases,  who  had  first  served  the 
hospital  as  interne,  then  as  assistant  physician  from  1912  to  1921, 
was  chosen  to  be  the  seventh  superintendent  and  began  his  duties 
on  May  1 1,  1935. 

At  that  time  there  were  approximately  2 1 00  patients  in  the  hos¬ 
pital’s  care,  the  medical  staff  had  been  increased  to  include  an  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent,  8  physicians  and  a  dentist,  and  there  was  a 
total  of  420  employees.  Local  physicians  were  on  the  consulting 
staff,  an  enlarged  social  service  department  had  been  inaugurated, 
and  out-patient  clinics  were  held  monthly.  Recreation,  occupa¬ 
tional  therapy,  and  industrial  therapy,  which  from  the  first  had 
been  considered  as  valuable  treatments  for  the  patients,  had  been 
increased  until  there  were  over  250  assemblies  in  this  year,  1935, 
including  church  services,  movies,  and  ball  games.  The  first  field 
day,  which  was  to  become  an  annual  event,  was  inaugurated  in 
September,  1935.  Classes  were  regularly  conducted  in  the  occu¬ 
pational  and  industrial  therapy  rooms  and  on  the  various  wards, 
and  a  new  clubhouse,  replacing  the  one  burned  in  1922,  was 
erected  in  1932. 

The  two-year  course  in  psychiatric  nursing  was  abandoned 
during  World  War  II  when  it  became  evident  that  this  type  of 
nursing  should  be  included  in  general  nursing  education,  and  in 
1946  the  hospital  became  an  Affiliate  School  for  Neuro-Psychi- 
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atric  nursing.  An  independent  psychology'  department  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1947. 

In  1935  ^  very  definite  liberalization  in  the  attitude  toward  pa¬ 
tients  and  their  relatives  was  adopted.  A  large  increase  in  parole 
patients,  the  opening  of  certain  wards  as  parole  wards,  and  many 
other  liberties  which  were  extended  to  the  quieter  type  of  pa¬ 
tient,  added  materially  to  the  morale  as  well  as  to  the  peace  of 
mind  of  the  patients,  their  relatives,  and  their  friends. 

Dr.  Ball  was  superintendent  of  the  hospital  for  16  years  until 
his  retirement  in  January  1952,  when  there  were  2331  patients 
and  509  employees. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Fernand  Longpre,  who  had  been  appointed  assistant 
physician  in  January,  1935,  and  shortly  afterwards  senior  physi¬ 
cian  until  he  went  into  military  service  (from  1942  to  1946),  was 
named  assistant  superintendent  on  May  7, 1947,  and  became  acting 
superintendent  upon  Dr.  Ball’s  retirement  on  January  12,  1952. 
He  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  hospital  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Dr.  Jack  R.  Ewalt,  on  July  i,  1952.  Under  his  leadership 
Dr.  Ball’s  liberal  administration  has  been  continued,  and  the  im¬ 
provements  which  Dr.  Ball  had  planned  have  been  carried  out, 
along  with  many  other  major  ones,  including: 

1.  The  opening  of  a  beauty  parlor  on  the  female  service 
October  27,  1952.  It  has  had  remarkable  results  in  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  women  patients. 

2.  The  re-organization  of  the  patients’  library  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  main  building. 

3.  The  opening  of  a  staff  meeting-room. 

4.  The  re-modeling  of  wards,  and  furniture,  the  latter  work 
being  done  in  a  special  industrial  shop  in  the  basement  of  the  Me¬ 
morial  Group  Building. 

5.  The  addition  of  numerous  clinics  under  the  direction  of  out¬ 
side  consulting  specialists: 

a.  A  gynecological  clinic  held  twice  a  month  by  Dr.  James 
Ellsworth  Cavanagh,  where  pelvic  examinations  are  done  on  fe¬ 
male  patients,  with  recommendations  for  surgery  or  treatment. 

b.  An  eye  examination  clinic  held  twice  a  month  by  an  eye 
specialist.  Dr.  Frank  E.  Dow,  with  two  optometrists  alternating 
monthly  and  providing  eye  glasses  at  special  rates. 

c.  A  dermatology  clinic  held  twice  a  month  by  Dr.  Alfred 
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Hollander  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  where  from  25  to  40 
patients,  and  occasional  employees,  are  seen. 

d.  An  additional  insulin  coma  clinic  on  the  male  service 
which  compares  favorably  with  one  previously  established  on 
the  female  side  some  two  years  ago. 

e.  The  maintenance  electric  shock  clinics  added  to  the  previ¬ 
ously  instituted  electric  shock  clinics. 

6.  The  opening  of  a  new  T.B.  unit,  the  Arthur  Pruzynski  Me¬ 
morial  Building,  with  a  78-bed  capacity,  operating  well  under 
the  leadership  of  a  T.B.  trained  man,  who  does  his  own  new  surgi¬ 
cal  treatment  as  well  as  modern  forms  of  therapy. 

7.  The  appointment  of  a  clinical  director.  Dr.  Fred  M.  Meyer, 
who  began  his  services  here  on  June  i,  1953. 

8.  Other  aspects  of  new  services  include: 

a.  The  fusion  of  volunteer  groups  which  had  not  previously 
been  worked  together. 

b.  The  organization  of  a  new  group  of  Grey  Ladies,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Red  Cross  Chapter  in  Northampton,  who 
have  been  working  in  the  men’s  ward  this  past  year  in  a  mag¬ 
nificent  way. 

c.  Local  organizations  from  Amherst  and  Florence  which 
give  specific  volunteer  services  of  great  advantage. 


Chapter  Forty -Four 


The  Hampshire  Gazette 

By  Richard  C.  Garvey 


t  I  AO  be  a  first-class  citizen  of  Northampton,  a  man  must 
I  own  meadowland,  have  a  pew  in  the  First  Church,  and 

A  be  a  subscriber  to  the  Hampshire  Gazette.^’’ 

Such  was  more  than  one  man’s  estimate  a  century  ago.  Now,  the 
meadows  are  considered  only  low-valued  lots  outside  the  dikes; 
many  look  at  the  historic  First  Church  only  to  get  the  time  of  day. 
However,  almost  all  of  us  still  read  the  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette. 

In  current  editions  are  recorded  the  births,  deaths,  marriages, 
court  proceedings,  and  community  affairs  of  this  county  seat  and 
the  towns  in  its  shire.  In  earlier  issues  is  the  story  of  Northamp¬ 
ton’s  first  300  years,  and  half  of  that  history  was  written  when  it 
was  news. 

When  Northampton  was  only  35  years  old,  Bostonians  saw  the 
country’s  first  newspaper  and  immediately  suppressed  it.  In  those 
days,  being  banned  in  Boston  did  not  augur  success,  and  it  was 
1 5  years  before  anyone  tried  again  to  publish  a  newspaper  there. 

The  people  of  Northampton,  busily  fortifying  their  sturdiest 
houses  during  Queen  Anne’s  War,  probably  paused  briefly  to 
read  the  Boston  N ews-Letter  the  first  time  the  stage  driver 
brought  in  a  copy.  However,  the  Boston  postmaster’s  chronicle 
of  1 3 -month-old  news  must  have  left  them  uninspired  and  unin¬ 
formed.  The  much-later  edition  which  covered  Northampton’s 
first  big  story  (the  deposition  of  Jonathan  Edwards)  by  printing 
Joseph  Hawley’s  contrite  letter  to  his  illustrious  cousin  probably 
did  command  a  local  audience. 

The  Boston  Post  Office  equipped  as  it  was  with  scissors,  paste 
pot,  and  newspapers  from  Europe,  was  an  ideal  place  for  an  edi¬ 
tor  to  assemble  a  colonial  newspaper.  Through  the  years,  the 
News-Letter  survived  the  competition  from  other  scissors-armed 
Boston  postmasters,  but  sided  with  the  British  in  1775  and  lost  its 
readers  on  Evacuation  Day. 
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The  Boston  Evening  Post  remained  neutral,  an  equally  fatal 
choice  in  times  of  great  decision.  The  Massachusetts  Spy  sided 
with  the  colonists  and  escaped  a  spy’s  fate  by  hiding  in  the  frontier 
town  of  Worcester.  It  took  that  town’s  name  until  it  returned  in 
triumph  to  Boston.  The  Boston  Gazette  spoke  in  Adams  and  War¬ 
ren  language  against  British  misrule  and  so  survived  the  Revolu¬ 
tion. 

Northampton  readers  could  get  news  only  two  days  off  the 
press  by  buying  the  Connecticut  Courant^  which  started  publica¬ 
tion  in  Hartford  in  1764.  David  Butler  of  that  fast-growing  town 
watched  that  newspaper  grow,  and  finally  concluded  that  print¬ 
ing  might  become  a  stable  trade,  one  in  which  his  son,  William, 
might  be  suitably  apprenticed. 

On  Sept.  6,  1786,  William  Butler,  22,  a  three-year  apprentice 
of  a  Hartford  print  shop,  turned  down  his  hand  press  on  the  first 
edition  of  the  Hampshire  Gazette.  From  his  little  shop  in  the  rear 
of  Benjamin  Prescott’s  house,  riders  started  the  new  papers  on 
their  varied  and  uncertain  routes  of  circulation. 

As  a  printer,  Mr.  Butler  could  see  opportunity  for  improve¬ 
ment. 

A  sharper  type  face,  perhaps.  He  was  confident  typefounders 
from  Scotland  would  soon  come  to  the  new  republic  and  put  their 
tools  and  skills  to  work. 

The  press  was  awkward,  hard  to  operate.  However,  presses 
were  improving.  He  had  seen  the  mahogany  masterpiece  built  by 
a  watchmaker  in  his  home  town. 

The  paper  had  twisted  on  some  copies,  and  paper  was  too  scarce 
and  expensive  to  be  wasted.  There  was  a  problem.  Again  his 
thoughts  went  back  to  Hartford  and  to  those  days  when  the  Con- 
necticut  Courant  had  to  suspend  publication  until  it  could  get  its 
own  paper  mill  into  operation.  He  too  would  have  to  build  a  paper 
mill,  right  here  in  Northampton.  Also,  he  would  build  a  home,  a 
real  home,  for  his  new  paper. 

The  young  editor  walked  out  of  his  shop  and  looked  up  the 
recently-graded  principal  street  of  this  132-year-old  community 
which  was  now  home  to  him  and  to  1700  other  Americans. 

There  was  the  church  where  the  great  Jonathan  Edwards 
preached.  A  community  leader,  whether  he  be  clergyman  or  edi¬ 
tor,  should  never  get  too  far  ahead  of  the  townsmen  he  wishes  to 
lead. 
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He  looked  to  the  green  from  which  Northampton’s  young 
militiamen  (and  one  old  commander)  had  gone  forth  to  war  only 
1 1  years  earlier.  The  danger  is,  that  when  the  feelings  excited  by 
our  troubles  have  subsided,  our  minds  will  sink  into  indolence, 
our  children  will  grow  up  in  ignorance,  and  ignorance  is  the 
parent  of  slavery  and  all  the  national  vices  which  mark  the  de¬ 
cline  of  empire.  His  first  editorial  pleased  him  now  more  than  it 
had  when  he  set  it  into  type. 

Down  the  hill  was  the  court  house,  where  history  was  as  fresh 
as  the  scuff  marks  on  the  soft  earth  there.  Only  eight  days  earlier, 
a  mob  had  surrounded  that  building  and  prevented  the  court 
from  sitting.  These  debt-harried  farmers  had  iust  grievances,  the 
editor  knew,  but  he  also  knew  that  muskets  and  swords  had  forced 
the  justices  to  retreat  to  an  inn  and  adjourn  without  delay. 

Tyranny  in  homespun  instead  of  velvet,  but  tyranny  none  the 
less.  The  editor  agreed  with  Governor  Bowdoin’s  strongly 
worded  proclamation,  and  the  next  day  he  would  put  it  into  type 
for  the  September  1 3  edition. 

During  his  30-year  editorship,  William  Butler  saw  prosperity 
come  to  the  nation,  the  state,  the  Gazette,  and  its  Northampton 
friends.  Caleb  Strong,  the  paper’s  supporter  and  contributor,  be¬ 
came  a  Founding  Father  of  the  nation,  governor  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  first  citizen  of  Northampton. 

The  editor’s  paper  mill  gave  the  name  ‘Taper  Mill  Village”  to 
an  area  we  now  call  Bay  State,  and  thrived  under  the  management 
of  the  editor’s  brother,  Daniel,  who  also  kept  a  store  under  the 
Gazette  plant  in  Mr.  Butler’s  own  building  on  what  is  now  Pleas¬ 
ant  Street. 

The  editor’s  cousin,  Simeon  Butler,  whom  he  helped  to  start  in 
business  in  Northampton,  became  the  foremost  publisher  in  West¬ 
ern  Massachusetts.  Those  of  us  who  remember  Bridgman  &  Ly¬ 
man’s  Bookshop  saw  one  of  the  businesses  Simeon  Butler  started. 

Northampton  came  to  honor  William  Butler  and  the  news¬ 
paper  he  founded,  and  it  wasn’t  altogether  pleased  when  the  1815 
purchaser,  William  W.  Clapp  of  Boston,  appended  “Publick 
Advertiser”  to  the  title,  added  another  column  (by  making  all  of 
them  narrower)  to  each  page,  and  filled  the  front  page  with  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

Less  than  1 8  months  later,  he  sold  the  Gazette  to  Isaac  Chapman 
Bates  and  Hophni  Judd,  young  lawyers,  and  he  returned  to  Bos- 
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ton  where  he  became  publisher  of  the  Boston  Saturday  Evening 
Gazette.  The  attorneys  knew  little  about  printing  but  admitted 
to  the  firm  Thomas  Watson  Shepherd,  who  did. 

In  1822,  after  Mr.  Bates  had  started  climbing  the  Whig  ladder 
to  the  United  States  Senate  and  Mr.  Judd  had  died,  the  latter’s 
brother  Sylvester  of  Westhampton  acquired  the  Gazette.  His 
voluminous  historical  manuscript  gives  him  a  reputation  as  an 
antiquarian  which  overshadows  his  dedicated  work  as  an  editor. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Judd,  whose  namesake  son  was  beginning  his 
studies  for  the  Unitarian  ministry,  could  see  nothing  dangerous 
in  selling  the  Gazette  to  a  Unitarian,  Atty.  Charles  Phelps  Hunt¬ 
ington,  but  the  subscribers  had  other  opinions. 

Despite  the  lawyer’s  assurances  that  he  would  write  no  re¬ 
ligious  material  for  his  paper,  subscribers  showed  their  displeasure 
at  the  arrangement  and  Mr.  Huntington  sold  out  his  interest  to 
his  young  partner,  William  A.  Hawley. 

On  that  December  day  in  1845  when  the  first  railroad  train 
chugged  into  Northampton  from  Springfield,  Mr.  Hawley  got 
more  than  a  “local  intelligence”  item  for  his  next  edition.  He  also 
got  an  inspiration;  the  railroad  would  enable  the  Gazette  “to  meet 
all  the  reasonable  demands  of  public  interest  and  curiosity.” 

On  completion  of  the  magnetic  telegraph  to  Springfield,  news 
material  would  reach  Northampton  and  could  be  printed  long 
before  the  Boston  or  New  York  newspapers  reached  the  town.  If 
Northampton  had  a  daily,  such  as  those  being  printed  in  the  large 
cities,  it  could  satisfy  its  readers’  “growing  eagerness  for  early 
news.” 

On  May  27,  1846,  the  first  edition  of  the  Daily  Gazette  was 
presented  to  the  public.  As  Mr.  Hawley  said,  the  bark  was 
launched  but  it  needed  subscribers  and  advertisers:  “The  only 
breeze  that  can  fan  us  along.”  The  first  of  the  Gazette's  eight 
pages  was  filled  with  advertisements,  and  the  circulation  was  large 
the  first  day  when  the  editor  gave  copies  away. 

When  the  price  went  to  two  cents  the  next  day,  subscribers 
were  fewer  and  advertisers  began  to  withdraw.  On  July  20,  the 
Daily  Gazette  published  its  own  obituary. 

In  1853,  Hopkins,  Bridgman  and  Co.,  successor  to  Simeon  But¬ 
ler’s  bookstore,  purchased  the  Gazette  and  moved  the  office  from 
the  Lyman  block  on  Main  Street  to  Colton’s  new  building  “di¬ 
rectly  in  the  rear  of  the  court  house.” 
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James  Russell  Trumbull  of  Williamsburg  became  editor  and, 
like  Editor  Sylvester  Judd  whose  manuscript  he  edited  and  in¬ 
dexed,  he  is  known  more  as  an  historian  than  a  journalist.  His 
History  of  Northampton,  fittingly  inscribed  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Judd,  is  a  monument  to  these  two  editors  who  loved  the  city  and 
its  history. 

Mr.  Trumbull  purchased  the  Gazette  in  1858  and  almost  im¬ 
mediately  took  another  Williamsburg  native  into  the  firm.  The 
new  co-editor  was  Henry  S.  Gere,  who  had  been  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  1 3  of  his  30  years.  When  he  was  19,  this  young  apprentice 
had  taken  over  the  dying  Hampshire  Herald,  He  entered  it  into 
a  merger  with  the  Northampton  Courier  and  owned  the  entire 
enterprise  when  he  marked  his  21st  birthday. 

He  revolutionized  newspaper  editing  in  Northampton  by  giv¬ 
ing  emphasis  to  local  news,  and  by  1857  his  paper  was  presenting 
as  many  as  10  columns  of  local  matter  in  a  single  issue.  Hampshire 
residents  were  avidly  scanning  the  columns  to  see  their  own  names 
in  print. 

For  years,  the  Gazette’’ s  many  competitors  had  earned  only  a 
little  notice  in  the  durable  Gazette  when  they  went  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  A  few,  such  as  the  Northampton  Hive,  were  purchased  by 
the  Gazette  which  digested  them  with  such  ease  that  they  never 
showed  on  the  Gazette’s  title  page  or  masthead.  Not  so  with 
Henry  Gere’s  popular  Northampton  Courier,  For  the  first  and 
only  time,  the  Gazette  had  to  accept  a  partner  and  give  it  full  bill- 
ing. 

The  Gazette  and  Courier  returned  to  Main  Street  and  took  its 
stand  between  the  Court  House  and  the  First  Church.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  floor  of  the  Whitney  Building  were  the  offices,  and 
in  the  basement  was  the  marvel  of  marvels,  a  “caloric,  18-cylinder 
engine”  which  could  develop  three  horsepower  on  one-and-a- 
half-cents’  worth  of  coke  an  hour.  This  heated  the  room,  drove  the 
press  and  did  a  few  other  odd  chores.  The  premises  were  lighted 
by  gas,  and  speaking  tubes  permitted  the  editor  and  pressman  to 
converse  (when  that  caloric  engine  wasn’t  operating! ) . 

At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  in  which  Editor  Gere  served  with 
the  52nd  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  the  Gazette  moved  to 
an  old  school  building  on  Gothic  Street  and  during  the  next  62 
years  hallowed  the  ground  where  customers  of  the  Northampton 
Institution  for  Savings  now  park  their  cars. 
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There,  Henry  S.  Gere  turned  the  Gazette  and  Courier  into  the 
‘‘Hampshire  County  Bible’'  and  made  it  deserve  the  tribute  re¬ 
peated  at  the  opening  of  this  brief  history.  He  turned  Mr.  Haw¬ 
ley’s  dream  into  a  reality.  The  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  appeared 
Nov.  1 ,  1 890,  and  hasn’t  missed  a  weekday  since. 

He  read  Mark  Twain’s  claim  that  the  Paige  typesetting  ma¬ 
chine  could  “do  everything  but  drink,  swear  and  go  on  strike,” 
but  he  waited  until  the  linotype  had  finally  proved  itself.  He  saw 
the  typewriter,  telephone,  cylinder  press.  Associated  Press,  photo 
engraving,  and  the  “Katzenjammer  Kids”  comics  of  1897  drasti¬ 
cally  change  every  newspaper  in  the  world. 

After  63  years  as  editor,  Mr.  Gere  was  succeeded  by  his  sons, 
Collins  H.  Gere  and  Edward  C.  Gere.  After  the  latter’s  death  in 
1926,  Collins  Gere  moved  the  Gazette  to  its  present  home  on  Ar¬ 
mory  Street. 

There,  some  years  later,  a  cub  reporter  working  under  the  wise 
guidance  of  Editor  Arthur  Frederick,  asked  about  the  inscription 
“Oct  1907”  marked  with  a  punch  on  the  side  of  the  Scott  Web 
press. 

The  reporter  has  written  some  of  the  answers  into  this  sketch. 
That  press  was  one  of  the  improvements  added  by  Henry  S.  Gere 
who  had  helped  run  the  Herald's  Washington  hand  press  in  1845, 
who  had  stood  thousands  of  hours  in  front  of  the  case,  either  fill¬ 
ing  a  “stick”  or  “throwing  back,”  who  had  worked  for  69  years 
to  bring  all  the  news  to  the  people  of  Hampshire  County.  When 
this  press  was  20  years  old,  his  son  directed  its  transfer  from 
Gothic  Street  to  the  new  plant,  and  the  paper  never  missed  an 
issue.  His  father  would  have  been  proud  of  him. 

Also  he  would  have  been  proud  of  Joseph  M.  Lyman,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Collins  Gere  in  the  editor’s  chair,  and  of  those  who  today 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Williams  DeRose  carry  not 
only  the  name  but  the  spirit  of  Henry  S.  Gere  and  Sons.  There 
are  now  a  new,  high-speed  press,  a  Fairchild  engraver,  two  AP 
automatic  typesetters  and  a  battery  of  linotypes,  but  it  is  still  the 
Gazette,  “Bible  of  Hampshire  County,”  read  by  almost  all  of  the 
county’s  first-class  citizens. 

In  1786,  William  Butler  wrote  simply  but  meaningfully  when 
he  set  this  type:  “The  establishment  of  a  press  in  this  town  cer¬ 
tainly  promises  many  advantages  to  this  part  of  the  country.” 


Chapter  Forty -Five 


Religious  Life  in  Northampton 

1800-1954* 

By  Virginia  Corwin 


The  solidarity  of  the  early  years  is  hard  for  mid-zoth  cen¬ 
tury  Northampton  to  imagine.  One  is  tempted  to  explain 
it  by  saying  that  as  late  as  1830  Northampton  was  a  town 
of  only  about  3000— but  small  size  is  no  guarantee  of  unity.  Its 
history  as  a  colony  of  like-minded  folk,  dependent  upon  each 
other  in  the  struggle  to  set  up  a  largely  self-sufficient  community, 
growing  its  food,  spinning  and  weaving  its  cloth,  joining  in  rais¬ 
ing  its  houses,  must  explain  much  of  the  solidarity,  but  it  is  re¬ 
flected  even  more  surely  in  the  profound  agreement  that  men  are 
in  all  ways  dependent  upon  God,  and  that  the  chief  end  of  man  is 
to  glorify  Him  forever.”  This  was  a  community  in  which  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  that  of  a  very  Protestant  and  Calvinist  sort,  was  at  the 
center.  Change  might  come  in  theology,  and  Jonathan  Edwards, 
during  whose  ministry  of  23  years  nearly  500  people  became 
rnembers  of  the  church,  might  in  the  end  be  dismissed  because 
his  Calvinist  views  were  no  longer  shared  in  some  details  by  his 
congregation,  but  the  underlying  unity  was  nevertheless  very 
great. 

The  town  and  the  church  were  one.  The  bell  in  the  Meeting 
House  rang  dinner  hour  and  curfew  as  well  as  for  divine  service. 
The  town  meeting  came  together  to  call  a  new  minister  as  well 
as  to  assign  lands  or  levy  taxes.  Although  with  the  completion  of 
the  Third  Meeting  House  in  1737  and  of  the  Town  House  two 
years  later  a  certain  differentiation  must  have  become  possible  we 
may  surmise  that  it  was  only  because  the  religious  revivals  of  the 
period  absorbed  the  Meeting  House  so  completely  that  the  select¬ 
men  had  little  peace.  As  late  as  1 806  the  trial  of  two  Irishmen  for 
murder  was  moved  from  the  Court  House  to  the  Meeting  House 

*  The  writer  of  this  paper  wishes  to  acknowledge  her  debt  to  the  seventeen 
authors  of  the  individual  church  histories  which  have  been  published  in  the 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette, 
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in  order  to  accommodate  the  crowd.  The  question  of  building  a 
new  Meeting  House  was  a  regular  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  town 
meeting  in  the  last  years  of  the  i8th  century,  and  finally  in  1810 
it  was  voted  to  build  one  which  would  be  paid  for  in  part  by  a 
subscription  of  individuals,  in  part  by  a  sale  of  pews  and  in  part 
“by  a  tax  on  the  polls  and  estates  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town 
to  raise  any  deficiency  in  the  sum  necessary  for  the  building  and 
completing  said  house  .  . 

Although  this  vote  speaks  the  confidence  of  a  large  congrega¬ 
tion  looking  to  the  future  the  decision  actually  marks  the  close  of 
a  long  period.  A  different  kind  of  restlessness  from  that  which 
seems  understandably  enough  to  have  characterized  the  1 8th  cen¬ 
tury  children,  who  found  the  two  hours  on  Sunday  morning  and 
a  longer  service  in  the  afternoon  more  than  flesh  could  endure, 
was  spreading  to  the  adults.  No  doubt  word  of  the  preaching  of 
Channing  in  Boston  had  penetrated  to  Northampton,  and  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  Calvinist  theology  was  losing  its  hold.  A  more 
optimistic  view  of  human  nature  appealed  to  the  descendants  of 
the  men  and  women  who  had  for  more  than  150  years  dealt  com¬ 
petently  with  the  world.  Within  20  years  from  the  building  of  the 
Fourth  Meeting  House  the  religious  solidarity  of  the  town  was 
gone  never  to  return,  and  4  dramatic  years  from  1822  to  1826 
saw  the  beginning  of  itinerant  preaching  by  the  Baptists,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Unitarian,  Baptist,  and  Episcopal  churches.  A 
significant  number  of  members  of  the  Old  Church  moved  into 
these  newer  congregations.  This  was  perhaps  the  most  important 
period  in  the  religious  history  of  Northampton  in  the  last  150 
years,  for  at  that  point  the  religious  diversity  began  which  has 
marked  all  the  subsequent  years. 

There  were  many  indications  of  the  greater  freedom  of  thought 
that  was  developing.  Father  Cheverus,  who  traveled  on  from 
Boston  to  give  the  last  rites  to  the  two  Irishmen  accused  of  mur¬ 
der,  preached  the  sermon  before  the  hanging,  and  tradition  says 
that  he  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  women  among  his  hearers. 
The  town  asked  him  to  speak  to  them  again.  In  other  ways  too  the 
interests  that  drew  the  people  made  them  face  outward,  to  join 
with  those  outside  Northampton  in  wider  concerns.  Semi-inde¬ 
pendent  societies  began  to  exist,  expressing  Christian  convictions 
but  not  expressing  them  through  the  local  church.  Missions  were 
a  great  interest,  and  by  1823  the  Hampshire  Society  supported  14 
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missionaries  in  Maine,  Vermont  (where  there  was  reported  to  be 
a  “state  of  coldness  as  to  religion”),  Ohio,  Virginia,  New  York, 
and  Louisiana.  A  report  in  the  Gazette  in  that  same  year  lists  the 
members  of  a  mission  group  going  out  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 
from  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  in  addition  to 
two  ordained  missionaries  we  find  two  physicians,  a  farmer,  two 
carpenters,  a  cabinet  maker,  a  blacksmith,  and  two  or  three 
schoolmasters.  There  seems  to  be  here  a  New  England  sense  for 
practical  religion  which  may  well  have  drawn  the  approval  of 
Northampton. 

The  Hampshire  Education  Society  was  formed  “for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  aiding  pious  and  indigent  young  men  of  promising  talents 
to  obtain  an  education  for  the  ministry.”  The  society  was  said  to 
be  supported  by  the  “Christian  public”  which  was  by  1822  not 
quite  identical  with  the  church.  In  1821  the  Hampshire  Chris¬ 
tian  Depository  was  formed  for  the  “reception  and  sale  of  such 
articles  of  agriculture,  manufacture  or  commerce”  as  people 
might  wish  to  contribute  for  “the  advancement  of  the  cause  and 
kingdom  of  the  Redeemer.”  Some  contributions  from  the  De¬ 
pository  went  to  such  conventional  destinations  as  the  American 
Board  for  Foreign  Missions,  but  some  also  to  the  New  England 
Tract  Society,  and  a  Boston  society  for  the  conversion  of  Jews. 
Sunday  schools  in  Boston  begin  to  be  reported  in  the  Gazette, 
and  by  1827  the  Hampshire  Sabbath  School  Union  was  estab¬ 
lished. 

Articles  quoted  during  these  years  by  the  Gazette  give  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  wide  religious  interests  of  the  readers,  or  at  least  of 
what  the  editor  considers  their  interests.  There  is  an  article  to 
show  that  geological  study  and  the  Biblical  story  of  the  creation 
can  both  be  accepted;  one  on  the  aid  offered  by  the  telescope  in 
seeing  that  the  Bible’s  reference  to  innumerable  stars  is  accurate; 
a  criticism  of  Swedenborgianism;  a  critical  discussion  of  an  ob¬ 
jection  by  the  Pope  to  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  various 
languages.  There  is  an  article  on  Hindu  worship,  and  one  on  the 
iniquity  of  long  prayers,  which  “exhaust  all  powers  of  attention 
in  those  who  join  ...  a  long  time  before  they  come  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion.”  These  scattering  examples  give  us  some  evidence  of  the 
subjects  of  lively  discussions  that  went  on  when  our  ancestors 
met  along  Main  Street,  or  sat  comfortably  before  fires  in  the 
winter  when  outdoor  work  let  up. 
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The  general  ferment  of  interest  in  things  religious  was  sympto¬ 
matic  of  the  vigor  which  brought  new  churches  into  being  in  a 
town  which  ostensibly  had  no  place  for  them.  Benjamin  Willard, 
a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  and  a  preacher  for  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  came  to  Northampton  in 
1822  and,  in  spite  of  obstacles  put  in  his  way  by  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  in  the  Old  Church  who  were  determined  to  get  rid  of 
him,  he  persisted  in  preaching  from  door  to  door  and  in  an  old 
house  on  South  Street  which  had  a  “large  room.”  A  group  was  con¬ 
vinced  by  his  earnest  affirmation  of  adult  baptism  after  confession 
of  faith,  and  he  baptized  several,  against  whom  the  other  citizens 
developed  considerable  resentment.  Slowly,  however,  the  ani¬ 
mosity  wore  down,  and  late  in  1823  it  had  relaxed  enough  so  that 
he  was  ordained  in  the  First  Church  Meeting  House.  Religious  en¬ 
thusiasm  began  to  mark  meetings  in  the  little  West  Farms  meeting 
house  and  enough  converts  were  made  so  that  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Northampton  was  organized  in  1826.  The  earnestness 
and  conviction  of  the  First  Covenant,  emphasizing  the  godly  life 
to  be  lived  as  “brethren  in  Christ,  watching  over  one  another  in 
the  love  of  God,”  is  evidence  of  a  warm  piety  rather  than  of  the 
primacy  of  theology— a  change  which  no  doubt  appealed  to 
many.  Northampton  in  opening  its  doors  even  grudgingly  was 
ahead  of  the  legislation  in  the  state,  for  religious  liberty  for  all 
citizens  was  not  guaranteed  until  the  passage  of  a  state  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  in  1833.  The  Baptists  built  their  meeting  house 
in  1829,  and  entered  on  a  congregational  life,  but  Mr.  Willard  had 
to  be  away  much  on  circuit  preaching,  and  the  little  church  lived 
through  some  very  difficult  financial  times. 

The  “Second  Congregational”  or  Unitarian  Church  had  come 
into  being  just  before  the  Baptists  organized,  but  for  rather  dif¬ 
ferent  reasons.  Not  personal  piety  and  the  persuasion  of  New 
Testament  Christianity,  but  a  revolt  against  the  whole  Calvinist 
system  of  doctrine  which  seemed  to  allow  for  no  change,  and  a 
warmer  belief  in  the  power  of  human  beings  to  do  good,  were  the 
chief  reasons  for  the  growing  strains.  The  incident  which  brought 
about  separation  was  the  refusal  of  the  Reverend  Mark  Tucker, 
young  minister  of  the  Old  Church,  to  exchange  pulpits  with  some 
of  the  more  liberal  preachers  in  nearby  churches,  as  the  liberals  in 
his  congregation  understood  he  had  agreed  to  do.  The  old  minis- 
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ter,  the  Reverend  Solomon  Williams,  held  a  similar  stand,  stif¬ 
fened  by  the  action  of  his  neighbor  pastors  who  refused  to  ex¬ 
change  pulpits  with  one  who  had  any  association  with  the  liberal 
preachers.  The  liberal  part  of  the  Old  Church  refused  any  longer 
to  be  stifled.  Some  of  them  left  the  Church  reluctantly,  but  in 
February  of  1 825  a  small  group  of  about  40,  led  by  7  of  the  town’s 
prominent  citizens,  founded  the  Second  Congregational  Society 
in  Northampton.  The  same  year  they  built  a  little  white  church, 
which  lasted  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1903,  when  the 
church  of  today,  in  similar  style,  was  built  on  the  same  site.  Sev¬ 
eral  very  able  men  ministered  to  the  congregation  in  the  next  30 
or  40  years— men  who  went  on  to  eminent  posts  in  other  Uni¬ 
tarian  churches,  or  to  Meadville  Seminary. 

The  third  of  the  churches  which  were  formed  in  that  short 
period  was  the  Episcopal  church.  In  July  1826  the  selectmen 
granted  to  “Joseph  Cogswell  and  others  . . .  liberty  to  occupy  the 
Town  Hall  on  the  Sabbath  Day  for  the  purpose  of  Religious 
Worship  according  to  the  Episcopal  Form  agreeable  to  their  re¬ 
ligion.”  Of  the  three  new  churches  it  is  least  clear  why  this  one 
broke  away,  but  Joseph  Cogswell  of  the  Round  Hill  School  evi¬ 
dently  took  the  lead.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  presence  of 
southern  boys  in  the  school,  and  of  the  residence  of  their  families 
in  Northampton  during  the  summer,  made  it  a  natural  interest 
for  him,  but  others  joined  in  heartily,  and  by  February  of  the 
following  year  the  members  of  the  congregation  numbered  99. 
Some  of  the  customs  of  the  church  were  irritating  to  the  members 
of  the  Old  Church,  and  Sylvester  Judd  expressed  such  impatience, 
in  a  town  where  Christmas  was  studiously  ignored,  by  writing  in 
his  Journal  on  December  25th,  1840,  “All  sorts  of  Popish  rites 
and  other  foolishness  at  the  Episcopal  Church  last  night  and  to¬ 
day.”  St.  John’s  Church  built  on  Bridge  Street  in  1829  the  build¬ 
ing  which  with  some  alterations  has  since  1905  housed  the  Con¬ 
gregation  B’nai  Israel.  Singing  had  been  a  matter  of  great  interest 
in  the  town  for  years,  so  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  note  that  the 
Episcopalians  were  allowed  to  meet  in  1831  in  the  lower  Town 
Hall  to  learn  the  chants  in  the  service. 

Even  though  the  Old  Church  may  have  been  reduced  in  size 
by  the  development  of  the  new  little  churches  it  was  still  a  very 
large  and  prosperous  congregation,  so  much  so  that  a  decision  was 
reached  to  divide  in  order  to  offer  more  people  the  opportunity  of 
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being  active  in  Christian  work.  In  1833  the  request  for  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  some  “42  males  and  51  females”  was  granted  and  the 
Jonathan  Edwards  Church  began  its  life,  meeting  at  first  in  the 
new  Baptist  Church,  but  as  soon  as  possible  they  built  their  own 
meeting  house  on  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Old  South.  All  of 
these  developments,  and  not  least  the  formation  of  the  Edwards 
Church,  give  evidence  of  the  great  religious  vitality  of  this  period 
in  Northampton.  The  First  Church  remained,  conservative  and 
solid,  and  dominant  over  all. 

The  decade  of  the  1840’s  saw  two  more  churches  come  into 
being,  the  Methodist  and  the  Roman  Catholic.  Whitefield  had 
preached  here  in  1740,  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Awakening,  but 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  not  established  in  America 
until  1 784.  In  1830a  small  church  was  built  in  West  Farms,  which 
had  been  cordial  to  the  Baptist  group  at  about  the  same  period, 
and  in  1 840  the  first  Methodist  Class  of  Northampton  was  formed, 
under  the  leadership  of  Calvin  Clarke  from  the  West  Farms 
group.  For  a  year  or  two  the  Class  met  around  in  different  homes, 
and  in  the  Town  Hall.  A  revival  added  to  their  numbers  and  in 
1851  they  were  able  to  build  on  Center  Street  where  the  Elks 
Home  now  stands.  It  was  a  great  undertaking  for  the  small  con¬ 
gregation,  but  people  gave  time  and  labor  besides  money,  and 
townspeople  of  all  denominations  contributed.  It  was  perhaps 
the  only  sign  of  Christian  brotherhood  that  the  members  of  the 
church  received,  for  a  history  of  the  little  church  comments 
briefly  that  there  was  “not  much  mingling”  for  a  long  while.  Like 
the  Baptist  Church  the  Methodists  of  the  period  were  marked  by 
warm  personal  piety  and  enthusiastic  worship. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  town  religious  life 
came  about  for  a  different  reason:  the  immigration  of  a  group 
which  brought  with  them  their  own  form  of  religion.  The  earlier 
citizens  had  come  of  Protestant  stock,  and  the  multiplication  of 
the  churches  represented  different  emphases  within  Protestantism, 
but  in  the  ’40’s  came  the  vanguard  of  the  Irish  immigration.  Al¬ 
though  in  1806  there  was  no  Roman  Catholic  church  west  of 
Boston  and  Father  Cheverus  had  to  come  from  there  to  give  the 
consolations  of  the  church  to  the  two  condemned  Irishmen,  by 

1844  the  men  who  were  bringing  the  railroad  up  from  Spring- 
field  were  also  building  their  church,  and  at  Christmastime  in 

1845  the  little  seven-pewed  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  on 
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King  Street  was  dedicated,  though  it  was  not  until  after  the  Civil 
War  that  the  first  resident  pastor,  the  Reverend  Patrick  V.  Moyce, 
was  assigned  to  the  church.  The  church  was  destined  to  be  out¬ 
grown  almost  before  it  was  finished,  for  the  Irish  were  entering 
this  country  by  the  thousands,  impelled  by  resentment  for  the 
long  struggles  against  the  repressive  measures  of  the  English  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  disastrous  potato  famine  of  1845-46.  Many  of 
the  Northampton  families  of  today  came  in  at  that  time,  to  settle 
in  Florence  and  Leeds  as  well  as  in  the  central  part  of  the  town. 
The  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  had  to  be  expanded  again  and 
again,  and  Florence  and  Leeds  families  came  to  Northampton  to 
Mass  or  later  went  to  Haydenville,  where  St.  Mary’s  Church  was 
built  in  1867. 

They  came  to  a  town  not  prepared  to  give  them  welcome,  al¬ 
though  they  were  by  no  means  unique,  as  we  have  seen,  in  meet- 
ing  prejudice.  Perhaps  it  can  be  said  truly  that  history  was  against 
their  being  understood,  or  understanding.  The  habits  of  an  es¬ 
tablished  church  were  very  strong,  and  resentments  stemming 
from  the  Reformation  lasted  long  in  New  England.  Conversely, 
the  very  understandable  determination  on  the  part  of  Irish  Catho¬ 
lics  to  live  in  this  country  as  free  citizens  after  enduring  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  the  Protestant  English  government  may  have  made 
them  unduly  suspicious  and  sensitive,  when  no  offence  was  in¬ 
tended.  It  took  a  long  while  for  the  coldness  to  begin  to  melt,  and 
meanwhile  the  religious  groups  lived  side  by  side  with  politeness 
but  too  little  intercourse  and  mutual  appreciation. 

The  advancing  century  saw  the  strengthening  in  Northampton 
of  two  movements  inevitably  associated  with  the  religion  of  the 
time,  anti-slavery  and  temperance.  By  1827  we  find  mention  of  a 
meeting  in  the  Old  Church  to  support  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  which  was  hoping  to  induce  a  gradual  change  in  the  at¬ 
titude  of  Southerners  towards  slavery.  In  1834  an  anonymous  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Gazette  takes  a  more  militant  position  and  scores  the 
apathy  in  the  town  towards  the  slavery  issue,  pointing  out  moral, 
religious,  and  practical  reasons  why  it  should  be  abolished.  In  1838 
the  Anti-Slavery  Convention  for  the  Western  Counties  held  part 
of  its  meetings  in  the  Old  Church.  The  Baptist  Church  in  1834 
took  a  strong  stand,  declaring  that  they  believed  slavery  to  be 
“a  sin  against  God,”  and  ‘‘without  the  slightest  countenance  from 
the  Bible,  or  from  the  principles  of  common  justice  .  .  .”  But  it 
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was  the  short-lived  community  of  the  Northampton  Association 
of  Education  and  Industry  in  Florence,  pledged  to  “put  an  end 
to  slavery,  war,  fraud,  intemperance,  licentiousness,  and  crime  of 
all  sorts”  that  laid  the  foundation  for  the  devoted  work  of  the 
Underground  Railroad  stations  which  operated  here. 

The  temperance  movement  also  was  taken  up  by  the  church 
groups,  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  country.  By  early  1834  the  ser¬ 
mons  on  the  subject  were  many  and  vigorous,  and  like  the  slavery 
issue  it  was  a  hardy  perennial.  In  that  year  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wil¬ 
lard  presented  to  the  Baptists,  and  they  passed,  a  resolution  which 
was  made  a  condition  of  membership  in  the  church.  It  reads:  “Re¬ 
solved  that  we  will  not  be  concerned  in  distilling,  buying,  selling 
or  using  ardent  spirits  (except  for  chemical  or  medicinal  pur¬ 
poses)  ,  and  that  in  view  of  the  immense  evils  thereby  done,  it  is 
our  duty  unitedly  and  individually,  to  discountenance  the  use  of 
it  as  far  as  possible.”  A  total  abstinence  pledge  was  required  of 
members  in  1843. 

Not  only  these  but  all  the  reforming  movements  and  all  “ad¬ 
vanced”  ideas  were  lectured  upon  and  discussed  at  the  meetings 
in  Florence  of  the  Free  Congregational  Society  which  was 
founded  in  1863,  “to  organize  arrangements  for  the  better  attain¬ 
ment  of  good  morals,  general  education  and  liberal  religious  senti¬ 
ment,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant.”  Among  the  founders  were 
Samuel  L.  Hill,  who  was  a  conductor  on  the  Underground  Rail¬ 
road,  and  the  organizer  of  an  advanced  kindergarten,  and  A.  T. 
Lilly  for  whom  the  Lilly  Library  is  named,  and  who  gave  Lilly 
Hall  to  Smith  College.  By  their  own  lights  they  were  religious, 
though  they  represented  the  farthest  possible  remove  from  theo¬ 
logical  orthodoxy.  They  had  an  unquenchable  zeal  for  remaking 
this  world.  Most  of  the  distinguished  men  and  women  of  the 
country  spoke  there  at  one  time  or  another,  and  Florence  was  far 
from  being  a  sleepy  little  New  England  village.  For  nearly  30 
years  the  Society  operated  independently,  but  in  1898  it  became 
a  member  church  of  the  American  Unitarian  Society,  and  in 
1944  a  third  body,  the  Unitarian  Church  of  Northampton  and 
Florence  was  formed. 

Changes  in  the  Protestant  churches  after  1850  came  partly  by 
expansion,  which  led  to  new  congregations,  but  even  more  by 
expansion  which  forced  new  building.  The  Leeds  Evangelical 
Religious  Society  founded  in  1 867  was  too  hard  hit  by  flood  dis¬ 
aster  and  the  change  in  industries  to  flourish,  and  although  the  So- 
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ciety  continues  to  the  present  it  sold  its  building,  in  19 1 1,  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Catherine  the  Martyr.  The  Florence  Church  So¬ 
ciety,  founded  in  1 860,  grew  steadily,  in  spite  of  the  competition 
offered  by  the  Free  Congregational  Society,  and  as  the  Florence 
Congregational  Church  it  is  today  one  of  the  largest  Congrega- 
tional  churches  in  the  county. 

Fires  were  responsible  for  some  buildmg,  for  in  1872  the  Ed¬ 
wards  Church  burned,  and  in  1876  the  Old  Church.  Both  had  to 
be  rebuilt,  the  former  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  State  Streets,  the 
First  Church  on  its  historic  site.  The  Episcopal  Church  outgrew 
Its  quarters  and  in  1 893,  thanks  to  a  munificent  bequest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Bliss,  they  built  the  present  church  on  Elm  Street. 
The  Methodists  also  needed  more  room,  and  in  the  same  year  they 
built  their  new  church  a  bit  farther  out  on  Elm  Street.  It  was  later 
changed  inside  and  out  to  make  it  more  serviceable  and  beautiful. 

Other  churches  of  the  general  Protestant  tradition  were  to 
enter  the  town  in  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century:  the  First 
Church  of  Christ  Scientist,  in  1907?  ^he  Northampton  Sev¬ 
enth-Day  Adventist  Church  in  1916.  An  interest  in  Christian 
Science  was  witnessed  to  by  the  holding  of  the  first  public  service 
in  Northampton  in  1898,  and  testimony  meetings,  a  Sunday 
school  and  a  small  Reading  Room  soon  followed,  though  it  was 
not  until  1907  that  the  Christian  Science  Society  became  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  church.  The  little  group  was  able  to  build,  and  in 
1908  the  simple  white  church  on  Center  Street  was  dedicated. 
The  Reading  Room  and  Sunday  School  are  now  maintained  in 
an  adjacent  building  owned  by  the  church. 

The  Seventh-Day  Adventists  were  a  group  who,  like  the 
Friends  later,  met  with  others  of  their  faith  in  nearby  towns,  Con¬ 
way,  or  Williamsburg,  and  finally  in  Northampton,  finding  meet¬ 
ing  places  in  homes,  the  Williamsburg  W.C.T.U.  or  in  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows  Hall.  In  1916  a  group  of  9  formed  a  church,  but  during  some 
of  the  following  years  they  met  again  with  the  Wilhamsburg 
group,  and  finally  in  1947  bought  the  Free  Congregational  So¬ 
ciety  building  in  Florence.  It  is  a  small  congregation  but  its  prac¬ 
tice  of  tithing  means  that  some  57  adult  members  contribute 
about  $5000  annually  beyond  local  expenses  “for  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  and  the  uplift  of  their  fellowmen,  regardless  of  color, 
race,  or  creed.”  It  would  be  hard  to  find  another  group  that  could 
equal  this  record  of  personal  devotion  for  the  cause  of  Christi¬ 
anity. 
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But  if  there  seems  to  have  been  continuing  vitality  in  the  Protes¬ 
tant  churches  it  was  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  which  were 
growing  beyond  all  belief  from  1875  on.  The  Reverend  Michael 
E.  Barry  became  priest  in  Northampton  in  1872,  and  he  shep¬ 
herded  his  flock  through  exciting  years  until  1889,  and  built  with 
vision.  In  1878  a  separate  parish  was  organized  for  Florence, 
Leeds,  and  Haydenville,  and  by  1880  the  Church  of  the  Annunci¬ 
ation  in  Florence  was  dedicated.  The  great  new  St.  Mary  of  the 
Assumption  Church  on  Elm  Street  was  dedicated  in  1885?  built  on 
the  site  of  the  Old  Mansion  House.  The  Church  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  was  built  in  1900. 

As  the  different  national  groups  moved  into  the  town  parishes 
for  them  were  organized.  Father  Rainville  was  sent  as  priest  to 
the  growing  French  group  in  1886,  and  by  1891  he  had  raised 
enough  money  to  build  a  chapel  to  serve  as  both  church  and 
French-speaking  school.  By  the  end  of  the  century  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Sacred  Heart  parish  was  about  1600,  and  by  1912  they 
were  able  to  build  their  present  beautiful  church  on  King  Street. 
In  that  same  year  the  Polish-speaking  Roman  Catholics  built  St. 
John  Cantius’  Church  on  Hawley  Street.  But  common  nationality 
does  not  necessarily  make  for  unity,  and  in  193 1  the  St.  Valentine 
Polish  National  church  broke  away  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  and  the  following  year  built  on  King  Street.  The  congre¬ 
gation  was  formed  in  the  depths  of  the  depression,  and  it  is  an 
evidence  of  devotion  and  determination  that  the  church  was  debt 
free  in  20  years. 

Although  the  movement  as  a  whole  is  discussed  elsewhere  this 
chapter  on  the  religious  life  of  Northampton  would  be  incom¬ 
plete  without  mention  of  the  development  of  the  parochial  schools 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  beginning  in  1891.  The  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  have  taught  in  them,  and  in  the  schools  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
parish  since  1930  the  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  the  Presentation  have 
worked.  In  1954,  25  per  cent  of  the  total  school  population  is  in 
the  parochial  schools. 

Perhaps  in  the  same  connection  one  might  mention  the  re¬ 
ligious  contribution  of  Smith  College  to  the  town.  The  college 
was  situated  in  Northampton  in  1875  because  of  its  many 
churches,  and  in  turn  townspeople  have  found  interest  in  the  well- 
known  preachers  who  come  to  address  the  college  congregation, 
and  in  the  preaching  of  members  of  the  faculty. 

The  Jewish  faith  was  the  last  of  the  three  which  express  the 
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religion  of  any  very  large  number  of  Americans  to  enter  North¬ 
ampton.  It  was  the  very  end  of  the  19th  century  before  there 
were  more  than  a  very  few  Jewish  families  in  town.  But  at  that 
time  a  larger  number  came,  chiefly  from  Lithuania,  Russia,  and 
Poland,  bringing  with  them  their  devotion  to  the  Orthodox  faith. 
Like  the  religious  groups  that  had  preceded  them  they  met  first 
in  private  houses,  then  in  rented  halls,  and  finally  in  1905  they 
bought  the  old  building  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church.  The 
changes  that  they  wrought  in  the  building  were  interesting,  for 
with  the  removal  of  the  spire  and  the  addition  of  the  Mogen  David 
the  exterior  became  characteristic  of  a  synagogue.  The  interior 
was  made  into  a  traditional  Orthodox  synagogue,  with  a  central 
bema  or  raised  platform  12  feet  square,  railed,  and  containing  a 
reading  desk  and  seats.  From  it  the  scrolls  of  the  Torah  were  read, 
and  the  service  conducted,  and  classes  went  on  in  the  wing  at  the 
rear.  Fire  in  the  wing,  and  perhaps  also  the  less  Orthodox  tastes  of 
the  congregation  20  years  later  brought  about  sweeping  changes 
in  1924  when  the  central  bema  was  removed.  Today  the  con¬ 
gregation  would  probably  consider  itself  Conservative  rather  than 
Orthodox. 

The  20th  century  saw  greater  unity  among  the  Protestant 
churches,  and  greater  friendliness  among  all  groups.  The  Protes¬ 
tant  Ministers  Association,  summer  Union  Services,  and  the  Lent¬ 
en  University  of  Life  are  indications  of  this  temper.  Experiments 
differed  from  time  to  time.  All  the  churches  supported  the  Re¬ 
leased  Time  Religious  Education  movement  in  Northampton,  by 
which  young  people  are  released  from  public  schools  for  an  hour 
a  week,  if  their  parents  so  desire,  to  be  given  religious  instruction 
in  their  respective  churches  or  the  synagogue. 

The  religious  life  of  any  town  is  an  intangible,  impossible  to 
capture  in  words.  Perhaps  especially  in  America  where  a  new 
situation  demanded  new  solutions  a  kind  of  activism  was  in¬ 
evitable.  Certainly  all  of  the  churches  of  Northampton  have  de¬ 
veloped  various  societies,  and  have  concerned  themselves  too 
much  with  brick  and  mortar  and  the  means  of  supporting  their 
pastors.  If  sometimes  in  that  process  the  real  meaning  of  religion 
has  been  smothered  it  would  not  be  surprising.  But  with  all  the 
activism,  and  with  all  the  divisiveness,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
the  history  of  the  town  bears  witness  to  the  belief  of  its  people 
that  the  great  and  eternal  things  are  of  the  spirit,  and  that  human 
lives  must  be  lived  to  the  glory  of  God. 


Chapter  Forty-Six 


Our  Goodly  Heritage 

By  Mary  Ellen  Chase 


IT  is  pleasing  to  think  that,  although  the  work  of  man  during  , 
300  years  has  revolutionized  the  appearance  of  early  North¬ 
ampton,  the  work  of  God  has  remained  substantially  the 
same.  Streets  and  houses,  churches  and  schools,  shops  and  hotels 
have  obliterated  the  old  roads,  lanes,  and  paths,  and  most  of  the 
original  buildings  erected  by  our  forefathers.  The  first  meeting¬ 
house,  which  also  held  the  first  school;  the  Red  Tavern  of  the  1 8th 
century  and  its  successor,  the  Mansion  House  of  the  early  19th, 
both  of  which  stood  on  the  present  site  of  St.  Mary’s  Church;  the 
stately  homes  of  200  years  ago— these  have  given  place  to  the 
steady  movements  of  change  and  progress.  Yet  the  Connecticut 
has  changed  relatively  little  in  three  centuries;  the  long  range  of 
scalloped  hills  remains  the  same;  and  although  meteorologists 
can  now  tell  us  helpfully  what  our  weather  is  likely  to  be  even  in 
this  valley  where  weather  knows  no  limits,  they  cannot  control  it. 

When  in  1654  men  called  by  names  still  familiar  to  us.  Parsons, 
Miller,  Bliss,  King,  and  others,  began  to  build  their  homes  on 
what  are  now  Pleasant,  King,  Market,  Bridge  and  Hawley  streets, 
they  knew  the  beauty  and  the  danger  of  the  Connecticut  much  as 
we  know  it.  When  they  farmed  the  meadows,  still  green  and 
open  for  our  delight,  they  saw  the  sun  rise  over  the  range  as  we 
still  may  see  it  from  a  dozen  high  streets  and  hills.  Perhaps,  in¬ 
deed,  their  charming  names  for  two  of  the  twelve  original  sec¬ 
tions  of  meadow  land.  Old  Rainbow  and  Young  Rainbow,  were 
chosen  by  some  romantic  young  Puritan  who  had  rested  on  his? 
spade  or  hoe  to  watch  the  early  sunlight  cast  prismatic  shadows 
across  the  fields,  precisely  as  we  may  see  such  sparkling  morning 
shadows  there  today.  Although  Northampton  people  of  300  years 
ago  did  not  know  the  rhododendrons,  which  add  to  the  loveliness 
of  Look  and  Childs’  Parks,  or  the  forsythia,  magnolia,  dogwood, 
and  Judas  trees,  which  lift  our  hearts  after  our  usually  sullen  Feb- 
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ruary  and  March,  they  surely  knew  and  wondered  at  the  wild 
laurel  of  woods  and  pastures;  and  their  children  doubtless  filled 
their  hands  as  children  do  today  with  yellow  lady’s-slippers,  ar¬ 
butus,  bloodroot,  and  violets.  Whenever  Seth  Pomeroy  rode  away 
to  two  wars  during  the  1 8th  century,  he  is  never  unmindful  in 
his  letters  to  his  wife  of  “that  pleasant  place”  where  he  lives.  And 
we  can  be  sure  that  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  was  a  poet  in  spirit 
as  well  as  a  theologian  and  a  philosopher,  marvelled  over  the  colors 
of  October  as  he  took  his  solitary  rides  into  the  country.  He  might 
ponder,  as  he  rode,  over  his  sermons  on  the  Omnipotence  and  All- 
ness  of  God  and  the  nothingness  of  man;  but  he  was  not  one  to  be 
unaware  of  the  proofs  of  God’s  omnipotence  as  he  lifted  up  his 
eyes  to  the  glowing  hills. 

William  Hazlitt  writes  in  one  of  his  essays  of  the  pleasures  in¬ 
herent  in  the  study  of  weather  and  defines  these  pleasures  as  one 
of  the  rewards  earned  by  a  life  of  hard  work.  London  and  Salis¬ 
bury  Plain  afforded  him  rich  opportunities  for  such  pleasure;  but 
I  have  often  thought  during  my  28  years  in  Northampton  that 
Hampshire  County  might  have  given  him  far  richer.  There  are 
few  places  in  the  entire  country,  and  surely  none  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  weather  can  be  more  capricious,  more  infuriating, 
and  more  rewarding.  Hail,  rain,  sleet,  snow,  ice,  bitter  cold  and 
stifling  heat;  humidity  to  dampen  and  smother  the  most  buoyant 
of  spirits;  clear,  dry  skies  to  raise  them;  fog  and  mist;  thunder  and 
lightning  unparalleled  in  their  ferocity;  sunsets  unrivalled  in  their 
brilliancy— all  these  have  not  changed  in  three  centuries,  nor  will 
they  in  yet  another  three.  When  Daniel  Webster  came  among  us 
in  the  summer  of  1847  to  save  for  the  Northampton  region  and 
its  less  fortunate  citizens  the  legacy  of  the  incredible  Oliver  Smith, 
the  mercury  stood  at  95°;  and  I  assume  that  Daniel  lost  his  sleep 
that  night  in  the  Old  Mansion  House  with  vast  irritation,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  all  of  us  have  since  lost  our  own  during  many  a  summer 
heat  wave. 

It  is  one  of  the  less  recognized  of  human  tragedies  that  too  many 
sojourners  on  this  earth  complete  their  threescore  years  and  ten 
without  acute  awareness  of  the  spirit,  or  the  genius,  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  place  in  which  they  live;  in  other  words,  that  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  take  for  granted  the  familiar  and  thus  allow  its  wonder 
to  escape  us.  This  truth  becomes  especially  regrettable  when  the 
place  in  which  one’s  lot  is  cast  possesses  the  distinctive  and  lovely 
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features  of  our  own.  Now,  while  apple  blossoms  are  clothing  a 
hundred  orchards  and  the  new  green  of  birches  and  maples  is 
bringing  miraculous  life  among  the  hemlocks  and  pines  of  our 
hills,  we  might  well  realize  sharply  what  this  valley  affords  us  and 
our  children  in  terms  of  natural  beauty.  A  short  drive  or  climb  on 
foot  to  any  one  of  fifty  hill-tops  will  reveal  our  town  and  a  dozen 
villages  on  a  fertile  plain  entirely  surrounded  by  the  Berkshires, 
toward  which  the  land  rolls  upward  in  numberless  hills  separated 
by  swift  streams.  The  Pomeroy  range  cuts  the  western  sky;  the 
Nonotuck  and  Holyoke,  the  eastern;  Greylock  rises  in  the  north¬ 
west;  and  the  wide,  slow  river  with  its  yellow  sandbars  and  its 
hundreds  of  quiet  backwaters  flows  southward  to  the  sea.  The 
white  steeples  of  village  churches;  the  red,  brown,  and  gray  to¬ 
bacco  barns  with  their  perfect  lines;  the  nets  above  tobacco  plots 
giving  the  illusion  of  small  lakes  in  the  sunlight;  the  low,  even 
rows  of  onions  with  women  in  bright  kerchiefs  working  on  their 
knees  among  them— these  are  among  the  gifts  and  graces  which 
together  form  the  spirit  or  the  genius  of  this  place  in  which  we 
live.  And  in  the  winter  when  deep  snow  covers  the  fields  and  lies 
in  white  patches  on  the  sharp,  blue  hills,  another  season  brings  its 
graces  also. 

Nor  are  we  always  sufficiently  aware  of  the  contributions 
made  by  once  alien  newcomers  to  our  fields,  hills,  and  streets,  to 
our  industries,  our  means  and  ways  of  life— contributions  of  other 
languages  and  other  customs  to  add  to  our  civilization  and  culture. 
It  is  nearly  1 50  years  since  Father  Cheverus  came  in  June,  1 806,  to 
give  spiritual  consolation  in  the  jail  on  Pleasant  Street  to  two 
Irishmen  unjustly  accused  of  murder  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
on  Pancake  Plain.  Today  it  is  incredible  that  no  home  would  give 
him  welcome  until  Joseph  Clarke  opened  his  doors,  an  act  which 
may  well  be  remembered  and  honored  as  one  of  the  noblest  in  the 
history  of  Northampton  as  a  community.  Since  1845,  when  there 
were  but  three  voters  in  the  town  not  of  Yankee  stock,  Irish, 
Canadian  French,  and  later  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Jews,  Czechs, 
Italians,  and  other  races  in  lesser  number,  have  come  among  us  to 
add  variety  and  value  to  our  common  life.  Anyone  who  has  heard 
the  strains  of  Polish  music  and  the  untiring  stamp  of  Polish- 
American  feet  at  a  wedding  celebration;  or  who  has  seen  the 
bright  heads  of  Polish  and  Lithuanian  women  bending  over  the 
onion  and  tobacco  field;  or  who  has  taught  bi-lingual  boys  and 
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girls  in  high  school  and  college;  or  who  has  noted  with  pride  the 
thrift,  industry,  and  eager  cooperation  in  town  interests  of  men  of 
once  foreign  names,  realizes  the  wealth,  material  and  spiritual, 
which  our  more  recent  citizens  have  brought  to  their  new  home, 
now  the  equal  possession  of  us  all. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  in  my  home  on  Paradise  Road  I  wrote 
a  book  called  A  Goodly  Heritage,  which  dealt  with  the  traditions 
of  New  England  as  shown  in  Maine,  for  200  years  of  its  long  his¬ 
tory  a  part  of  Massachusetts.  Its  title  may  well  be  repeated  in  the 
final  essay  of  this  book  of  Northampton.  For  we,  too,  in  this  old 
New  England  town,  whether  our  forefathers  stemmed  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay  or  from  the  countries  along  or  above  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  have  surely  received  a  heritage  as  goodly,  and  the  lines 
have,  indeed,  fallen  unto  us  also  ‘‘in  pleasant  places.” 
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1951 

May  9 
June  19 

1954 

January  6 


February  18 
6:30  P.M. 


March  16 
7:30  P.M. 


of  the  Northampton  Tercentenary  Celebration 


Tercentenary  Executive  Committee  appointed  by  Mayor 
Luke  F.  Ryan. 

First  meeting  of  Tercentenary  Executive  Committee. 
Common  Council  Room,  City  Hall. 

First  “Northamptonian  of  the  Month”  exhibit  opened  at 
Forbes  Library  by  Mayor  James  Cahillane  and  Frederick 
D.  Meehan,  General  Chairman  of  the  Tercentenary. 

Northampton  Historical  Society’s  Tercentenary  Banquet. 
Miss  Marine  Leland,  speaker:  “John  Stoddard’s  Journal 
(1713-1714)  on  his  Mission  to  Canada  to  Redeem  New 
England  Captives.”  Hotel  Northampton. 

First  of  series  of  semi-weekly  radio  interviews  conducted 
by  Mrs.  William  E.  Dwyer,  Secretary  of  the  Tercente¬ 
nary  Committee.  Interview  with  Frederick  D.  Meehan. 
Subsequent  interviews  by  Mrs.  Dwyer  were: 

Marion  De  Ronde  (Concert),  Conrad  Thibault  (Con¬ 
cert),  Lewis  Newman  and  J.  Wallace  Winborne  (Conces¬ 
sions),  John  Hurley  and  Raymond  Murphy  (Antique 
Show),  Mrs.  Thomas  Shepherd  (City  Seal),  Lawrence 
Wikander  (History),  Donald  Martin  (Pageant),  Frank 
LaMontagne  (Novelties),  Major  Albert  Beckmann  (Pa¬ 
rade),  Frank  H.  Hankins  (Brochure),  John  Hurley  and 
Dr.  Glade  Hall  (Antique  Automobiles),  Roger  O’Brien 
(Birthday  Cake),  C.  Edgar  Maynard  (Finances),  Lewis 
Gustafson  and  W.  Briceland  Nash  (Parade),  Ernest 
Graves  (Indian  Purchase),  Tony  Tenanes,  Angelo  Yacuz- 
zo,  and  John  Bombard  (Beard  Contest),  Beatrice  Fitts  and 
Isabel  Coughlin  (Public  School  Concert),  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Childs,  Mrs.  Victor  Christenson  and  Maurice  Carlson 
(Queen’s  Contest),  Mrs.  Stephen  Brown  and  Arthur 
Locke  (Music),  Alexander  Milne  (Program),  Lawrence 
Wikander,  George  Dowell,  and  Mrs.  Day  Tuttle  (Pag- 


1951 

May  9 
June  19 

1954 

January  6 


February  18 
6:30  P.M. 


March  16 
7:30  P.M. 
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March  19 
8:00  P.M. 


April  2 
8:00  P.M. 

April  18 
8;  00  P.M. 


May  2 
2:30  P.M. 


7:00  P.M. 


May  11-14 
8:00  P.M. 

May  13 
7:00  P.M. 


May  14 
2:30  P.M. 

May  19 
8: 15  P.M. 

May  21 
8:00  P.M. 

May  23 
3:00  P.M. 
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eant),  John  Q.  Berry  (ChHdren’s  Day),  Mrs.  CarroU 
Dolan,  Mrs.  John  McCannon,  and  Miss  Helen  Kiely 
(Open  Houses),  Miss  Helen  Kiely,  Mrs.  Leo  Stramese, 
Mrs.  Victor  Fitch,  and  Mrs.  Harold  Alden  (Hostesses), 
and  Mis.  Sidney  Bailey  (Presidential  Banquet). 

Concert  at  John  M.  Greene  Hall,  Smith  CoUege,  officiaUy 
opening  Tercentenary.  Smith  College  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  Marion  De  Ronde,  Conductor.  Conrad  Thibault, 
baritone;  Ralph  Conz,  trumpet;  and  Alvin  Etler,  English 
horn;  soloists.  ° 

Concert  by  Northampton  High  School  Band,  Alfred  T. 
Purseglove,  Conductor.  High  School  Auditorium. 

Concert  of  American  Music,  featuring  music  composed  or 
published  in  Northampton.  Members  of  Smith  College 
Department  of  Music,  Smith  College  and  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege  Choral  Singers.  Sage  Hall,  Smith  College. 

Re-enactment  of  purchase  of  land  from  the  Indians.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  New  England  Councd  of  Improved 
Order  of  Redmen  sell  Nonotuck  to  members  of  Michael 
^•  Curtin  Post,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  representing 

John  Pynchon,  Elizur  Holyoke,  and  Samuel  Chapim 
Childs  Park.  ^ 

Smith  College  Vesper  Service  in  recognition  of  the  North¬ 
ampton  Tercentenary.  Rev.  William  F.  May  preached  on 
Jonathan  Edwards.  Music  by  Hampshire  Choral  Societv. 
John  M.  Greene  Hall. 

“Covenant,”  a  play  presented  by  the  Smith  College  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Theatre  in  honor  of  the  Tercentenary  of 
Northampton.  Students’  Building,  Smith  College. 

Tercentenary  Birthday  Cake,  built  by  students  at  Smith’s 
Vocational  School,  lighted  on  Court  House  lawn  by 

Mayor  James  Cahillane.  Music  by  Junior  High  School 
Chorus. 

Judging  of  contest  for  official  Tercentenary  Cake,  Roger 
S.  O’Brien,  Chairman.  Northampton  Electric  Lighting 
Company  and  Northampton  Gas  Light  Company. 

Tercentenary  Concert  by  Hampshire  Choral  Society 
Henry  G.  Mishkin,  Director.  High  School  Auditorium. 

Tercentenary  Concert  by  the  Public  Schools,  Miss  Bea¬ 
trice  V.  Fitts,  Supervisor  of  Music.  High  School  Audi¬ 
torium  and  Gymnasium. 

Memorial  Service,  Hampshire  County  Voiture  40  and  8 
S  h*  direction  of  Gordon  P.  Trowbridge.  High 
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May  29 
5:00  P.M. 

June  1-2 
8:00  P.M. 


Northampton  School  for  Girls  Pageant  expressing  his¬ 
tory  of  the  school. 

“Tercentenary  Tune  Time,”  musical  variety  show  pre¬ 
sented  by  students  of  St.  Michael’s  High  School.  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s  High  School  Auditorium. 


June  9 

7: 15  P.M. 

June  II 
6: 15  P.M. 


Television  show:  Frederick  D.  Meehan;  candidates  for 
Tercentenary  Queen;  and  Minuet  Scene  from  Tercente¬ 
nary  Pageant.  Station  WWLP. 

Television  show:  Judy  Splinters’  Show  with  Frederick  D. 
Meehan;  George  B.  Dowell;  Ballet  and  Jenny  Lind  Waltz 
from  Tercentenary  Pageant.  Station  WHYN. 


June  13-19 
2-5  P.M. 

June  14-19 
10-12  A.M. 
2-5  P.M. 

8:00  A.M.- 
6:00  P.M. 

9:00  A.M.- 
9:00  P.M. 

June  14-18 
6-10  P.M. 


June  19-20 

I-IO  P.M. 

June  14-19 

I-IO  P.M. 


June  13 

10:45  A.M. 


Tercentenary  Week 

EXHIBITS 

Open  House.  Betty  Allen  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Memorial  Hall  Museum;  Cornet  Joseph  Parsons  House; 
and  Isaac  Damons  House.  Northampton  Historical  So¬ 
ciety. 

“Smith  College  in  Northampton  History.”  William  Allen 
Neilson  Library,  Smith  College. 

“The  Family  Album  of  Calvin  Coolidge”  and  “Coolidge 
Cartoons  from  the  Frank  W.  Stearns  Collection.”  Forbes 
Library. 

Moving  Pictures:  “It  Happened  in  Northampton”  (1938); 
“Yesterday  and  Today,”  and  short  of  Northampton  Play¬ 
ers  of  1915.  Lobby  display:  congratulatory  messages  from 
stage  and  screen  stars.  Academy  of  Music. 

Historical  Window  Displays  in  Northampton  Stores. 


Antique  Show  and  Antique  Automobiles  Show.  Fair¬ 
grounds. 


CIVIC  DAY 

Parade  of  Generations— costumed  parishioners  re-enacted 
300  years  of  church  attendance.  Sermon:  “Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards,”  Professor  Perry  Miller,  Harvard  University, 
Guest  Preacher.  First  Church  of  Christ,  Congregational. 


ii:oo  A.M. 

i:oo  p.M. 

2:00  P.M. 

3:00  P.M. 

4:00  P.M. 

7:00  P.M. 


June  14 
1-5  P.M. 

6:30  P.M. 

7:45  P.M. 

June  15 

9:00  A.M.- 
6:00  P.M. 

10:00  A.M.- 
5:00  P.M. 
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Pontifical  High  Mass.  Bishop  T.  Leo  Parker,  of  North¬ 
ampton,  England,  Celebrant.  St.  Mary  of  the  Assumption 
Church,  Roman  Catholic. 

(Special  Services  were  held  in  several  other  Churches.) 

American  Legion  Band  Concert.  Pines  Theatre,  Look 
Park. 

Dedication  of  Memorial  to  Northampton  Firemen.  North¬ 
ampton  Firemen’s  Relief  Association.  Trinity  Row  Park. 

Civic  Program:  Mayor  James  Cahillane,  Rev.  Elliott 
Fleckles,  Rabbi  Samuel  Price,  and  Rev.  Leonard  F.  Smith. 
Tercentenary  Chorus,  John  Duke,  Conductor.  Pines 
Theatre,  Look  Park. 

Concert.  Welch  Chorale,  James  Welch,  Conductor.  Pines 
Theatre,  Look  Park. 

Tercentenary  Banquet,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Northamp¬ 
ton  Council  480.  Guests  of  Honor:  The  Most  Reverend 
T.  Leo  Parker,  Bishop  of  Northampton,  England;  The 
Most  Reverend  Christopher  J.  Weldon,  Bishop  of  Spring- 
field;  The  Most  Reverend  John  J.  Wright,  Bishop  of 
W^orcester;  and  The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Thomas 
F.  Cummings.  Hotel  Northampton. 

FLAG  DAY 

Tour  of  Open  Houses,  Florence  and  Leeds.  HiU  Institute 
(Mr.  Rollo  Purrington),  Ross  Farm  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Blauvelt),  the  Salt  Box  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Ryder) 
Dimock  House  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Villone),  and  Smith 
College  Alumnae  House  (Miss  Sebring). 

Flag  Day  Exercises.  Northampton  Lodge  997?  Benevolent 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  Edwin  Rennison,  Exalted  Ruler. 
John  F.  Murphy,  Chairman  of  Exercises;  J.  Paul  Mather, 
President,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Speaker.  High 
School  Auditorium. 

Television  Show:  Ministers’  scene  from  Tercentenary 
Pageant.  Station  WHYN.  ^ 

CHILDREN’S  DAY 

Open  House,  Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic  Brush  Company. 
(Repeated  on  Wednesday.) 


Open  House.  Northampton  State  Hospital. 
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Howdy  Doody  Show  with  Clarabell  and  Buffalo  Vic. 
John  Joyce,  Songleader;  Edward  Reidy,  Accompanist; 
Dances  by  pupils  of  Matt  Mooney.  John  M.  Greene  Hall. 


June  i6 
12:00  M. 


9:00  A.M. 
3:00  P.M. 

1-5  P.M. 


2:00  P.M. 
7:30  P.M. 

7:15  P.M. 

8:15  P.M. 
8:30  P.M. 


MAYOR’S  DAY 

Mayors’  Association  of  Massachusetts  Dinner.  Mayor 
James  Cahillane,  presiding.  Rahar’s  Inn. 

Luncheon  for  Wives  of  Mayors,  Mrs.  James  Cahillane, 
Hostess.  Northampton  Country  Club. 

Open  House.  Leeds  School,  Jackson  Street  School,  and 
Hill  Institute. 

Open  Houses.  The  Beeches  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Bailey), 
the  Round  House  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Conz),  36  Coi^ 
Street  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angelo  B.  Tonet),  21  Massasoit 
Street  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Olander),  Clark-Cable  House 
(Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Cavanagh),  Burnham  School  (Mrs. 
G.  W.  Emerson),  Smith  College  Alumnae  House. 

Tercentenary  Exercises,  Sacred  Heart  School. 

Concert,  Pizzitola’s  Plectro-Accordion  Orchestra.  Pines 
Theatre,  Look  Park. 

Parade  from  Old  High  School  to  Fairgrounds  by  partici¬ 
pants  of  beard  growing  contest.  Award  of  Prizes.  Fair¬ 
grounds. 

Crowning  of  Tercentenary  Queen,  Miss  Patricia  For- 
sander,  by  former  Mayor  Edwin  Olander.  Fairgrounds. 

Tercentenary  Pageant  “Name  It  Northampton!”  Fair¬ 
grounds.  (Continued  nightly  through  Saturday.) 


COUNTY  DAY 

ne  17  Luncheon  Meeting:  Massachusetts  Association  of  Sheriffs 

12:15  P.M.  and  County  Commissioners;  Massachusetts  Association  of 
County  Treasurers;  and  Massachusetts  Association  of 
Registrars  of  Probate.  Hiram  Brownell,  Chairman,  Hamp¬ 
shire  County  Commissioners;  Howard  Banner,  County 
Treasurer,  and  Frank  Tuit,  Registrar  of  Probate. 

2  and  4  P.M.  Open  Gardens.  Smith  College,  College  Lane  and  Presi¬ 
dent’s  House;  88  Bancroft  Road  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome 
Watrous),  20  Langworthy  Road  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
E.  Dwyer),  330  Elm  Street  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  But¬ 
ler);  Childs’  Park;  448  Bridge  Road  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Root);  169  Chestnut  Street  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Judge); 
42  Warner  Street  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Cote);  78 
Pomeroy  Terrace  (Northampton  School  for  Girls). 


6:30  P.M. 
8:00  P.M. 
8:30  P.M. 


June  18 
12:00  M. 


1-5  P.M. 


4:30  P.M. 
5:00  P.M. 
7:00  P.M. 
8:00  P.M. 


8: 15  P.M. 


June  19 
10:00  A.M. 

6:30  P.M. 
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Other  Open  Gardens  (not  in  tour) :  48  Chapel  Street  (Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  Reuther);  Look  Park;  Capen  Gardens  and 
Faculty  Club  (Smith  College);  and  Arcadia  Wildlife 
Sanctuary. 

Hampshire  County  Selectmen’s  Association  Dinner.  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Colby,  President.  Hotel  Northampton. 

Color  slides  of  Northampton  Gardens.  W.  I.  P.  Campbell 
and  Merton  E.  Gladden.  Unitarian  Church  Parlors. 

Square  Dance  Festival.  City  Hall  Plaza. 

HOMECOMING  DAY 

Chamber  of  Commerce  35th  Anniversary  Luncheon. 
Guests  of  Honor:  W.  T.  C.  Smeathers,  President,  North¬ 
ampton,  England,  Board  of  Trade;  and  Tercentenary 
Executive  Committee.  Hotel  Northampton. 

Open  Houses.  Old  Clark  House  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Hankins) ;  Sessions  House  (Smith  College) ;  Dewey  House 
(Smith  College);  Old  Parsons  House  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
Day  Tuttle);  Northampton  School  for  Girls;  Smith  Col¬ 
lege  Alumnae  House. 

Reception  for  Christian  Herter,  Governor  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  by  Tercentenary  Hostesses.  Hotel  Northampton. 

Tea  for  hostesses,  Mrs.  Sidney  Bailey,  Chairman.  Hotel 
Northampton. 

Dinner  in  honor  of  the  Governor,  Charles  Walker,  Chair¬ 
man.  Hotel  Northampton. 

Golden  Anniversary  Service.  Speakers:  Rabbi  Myer  Fink- 
elstein.  Rev.  Benjamin  R.  Andrews,  Jr.,  and  Mayor  James 
Cahillane.  B’nai  Israel  Synagogue. 

Concert,  Pioneer  Valley  Barbershop  Singers.  Pines  Thea¬ 
tre,  Look  Park. 

Greeting  to  Northampton,  Governor  Herter.  Fair¬ 
grounds. 


PRESIDENT’S  DAY 

Antique  Auction,  George  Bean,  Auctioneer.  Fairgrounds. 

Public  dinner  for  Philip  Young,  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Personal  Representative  of 
President  Eisenhower,  Benjamin  F.  Wright,  Toastmaster; 
Mrs.  Sidney  Bailey,  Chairman.  Hotel  Northampton. 
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June  20 
1:30-5:30 

P.M. 

5:00  P.M. 
5:30  P.M. 


TERCENTENARY  DAY 

Tercentenary  Parade,  Major  Albert  Beckmann,  Grand 
Marshal.  Childs’  Park  to  Fairgrounds. 

Dedication  of  Sheldon  Playground,  Theodore  Sheldon, 
Donor;  Mrs.  Gordon  Potter,  Chairman. 

Fife  and  Drum  Corps  Competition.  Leeds  Fife  and  Drum 
Corps,  Host.  Fairgrounds. 


Appendix  II 

The  Tercentenary  Committee 


Executive 

Frederick  D.  Meehan 
Mrs.  William  E.  Dwyer,  Secretary 
William  R.  Barry 


Major  Albert  G.  Beckmann 
Charles  A.  Brambilla 
Maurice  J.  Carlson 
Thomas  J.  Doyle 
Albert  F.  Eyre 


General  Chairman 
Romeo  E.  Fortier 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Gleason 
Judge  Harry  J.  Jekanowski 
C.  Edgar  Maynard 
Roger  S.  O’Brien 
Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Shepherd 
Lawrence  E.  Wikander 


Ex-Officio 

James  Cahillane,  Mayor  1954-1955  Pierre  Drewsen,  Mayor  1952-1953 

Luke  F.  Ryan,  Mayor  1950-1951 


Antiques  and  Antique  Auto  Shows 
John  N.  Hurley,  Chairman 

Frederick  Adams  Raymond  F.  Murphy 

Dr.  Glade  P.  Hall  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Shepherd 


Book  Publication 

Miss  Cynthia  S.  Walsh,  Chairman 
Miss  Ruth  Agnew  Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Grierson 

Mrs.  George  B.  Ford  Miss  Edith  N.  HiU 

Lawrence  E.  Wikander 


Brochure 

Frank  H.  Hankins,  Chairman 
Frank  Kiley  Oliver  W.  Larkin 


Civic  Day  Exercises 
Community  Religious  Service 

Rev.  Leonard  H.  Smith,  Chairman 
Rev.  Elliott  Fleckles  Rabbi  Samuel  Price 
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Commemorative  Medals  for  Servicemen 
Edward  Morin,  Chairman 

Charles  S.  Borowski  Miss  Helen  Griffin 

Mrs.  Lewis  Newman 


Concessions 

Lewis  Newman,  Chairman 
John  L.  Banner  Milton  Tarshus 

Mrs.  Leonard  Day  J.  Wallace  Winborne,  Jr. 


Daily  Coordinators  for  Celebration  Week 


Sunday:  William  E.  Bailey 
Monday:  Edwin  Rennison 
Tuesday:  John  Q.  Berry 
Wednesday:  Alonzo  Haskell 


Thursday:  Howard  Banner 
Friday:  Charles  Walker 
Saturday:  Mrs.  Sidney  Bailey 
Sunday:  Aubrey  B.  Butler 


Fairgrounds  Box  Office  and  Admissions 

Barney  Carlson,  Chairman 

William  Sector 
Donald  Simison 
Arthur  Smith 
Charles  Stearns,  Treasurer 

Fairgrounds  Coordinator 
Henry  L.  Johnson 

Fife  and  Drum  Corps  Competition 
James  Doyle,  Chairman 

William  Morin  Joseph  Purcell 

Anthony  E.  Kigali 

Finance 

C.  Edgar  Maynard,  Chairman 

Maurice  J.  Carlson  Dr.  Charles  A.  Gleason 

Albert  F.  Eyre  Frederick  D.  Meehan 

Historical  Window  Display 

Mrs.  Arlene  Spear,  Chairman 

Francis  P.  Lyons 
Miss  Grace  Maloney 
Frank  Rabideau 
Leonard  Sigel 


Robert  Cohen 
Lionel  Foucher 
Gordon  Harlow 
Walter  Johnston 


Wallace  Kerr 
Samuel  Lococo 
Ulysse  Lussier 
Donald  Packard 
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Histories  of  Clubs  and  Organizations 

John  J.  O’Connell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  James  Wragg,  Secretary  Frederick  D.  Meehan 
Leonard  I.  Alberts  Allan  O’Brien 

David  F.  Keefe  Fred  C.  Tilley 

Lawrence  E.  Wikander 


Histories  of  Old  Houses 

Miss  Anna  Gertrude  Brewster,  Chairman 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hazen  Karl  S.  Putnam 


History 

Lawrence  E.  Wikander,  Chairman 
Harold  U.  Faulkner  Edwin  C.  Rozwenc 

Mrs.  George  B.  Ford  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Shepherd 


Hostesses 

Miss  Helen  Kiely,  General  Chairman 


Mrs.  Sidney  P.  Bailey 
Mrs.  Roger  Clapp 
Miss  Lee  Dunn 
Mrs.  Charles  Dutton 
Mrs.  Fred  Grinnell 


Sunday,  lune  75 
Mrs.  Wilbur  Dunn,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Harry  Hopkins,  Jr. 
Mrs.  LaRue  Kemper 
Mrs.  Ward  Rowbottom 
Mrs.  James  Sanders 
Mrs.  Alexander  Todd 
Mrs.  Roy  Von  Hofen 


Mrs. 

Mrs.  Leroy  Ames 
Mrs.  Alexander  August 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Carlson 
Mrs.  Maurice  Carlson 
Mrs.  Harold  Gelfman 


Monday,  lune  14 

Theodore  Bender,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Mario  Gilardino 
Mrs.  Samuel  Lockshin 
Mrs.  Gordon  Morrison 
Mrs.  Abel  Ross 
Mrs.  Edmund  P.  Sliz 
Mrs.  Herman  P.  Wolfe 


Tuesday,  lune  ly 

Mrs.  William  A.  Bodden,  Chairman 
Mrs.  John  Finn  Mrs.  Jean  H.  F.  Longpre 

Mrs.  Philip  Freedman  Mrs.  Howard  Patch 

Mrs.  Paul  Graham  Mrs.  George  Swift 

Mrs.  Charles  Hill  Mrs.  Jerome  Watrous 

Mrs.  Sterling  Whitbeck 
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Wednesday,  lune  i6 
Mrs.  Charles  D.  Stark.  Chairman 


Mrs.  Charles  Blanchard 
Mrs.  James  Cahillane 
Mrs.  Elliott  Fleckles 
Mrs.  Ambrose  Gagnon 
Mrs.  Barry  Gray 
Mrs.  Wallace  Howes 


Mrs.  Lionel  Ives 
Mrs.  Thomas  Kenney 
Mrs.  H.  Alfred  Marchant 
Mrs.  Richard  Munroe 
Mrs.  Thomas  O’Donnell 
Mrs.  C.  Hobart  Parsons 


Thursday,  lune  I’l 
Mrs.  Victor  Fitch,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Colburn  Bailey  Mrs.  Charles  Gleason 

Mrs.  Harry  Belden  Mrs.  William  Gilbert 

Mrs.  George  Boucher  Mrs.  James  Ross 

Mrs.  Joseph  Sattler 


Friday,  lune  i8 


Mrs.  Anthony  Makofski,  Chairman 


Mrs.  Alexander  Bak 
Mrs.  John  Blyda 
Mrs.  Stanley  Golash 
Mrs.  Adolf  Kozak 
Mrs.  Charles  Kulikowski 


Mrs.  Joseph  Lococo 
Mrs.  Louis  Morini 
Mrs.  Val  Nietupski 
Miss  Charlotte  Stempkowski 
Mrs.  Edward  Zujewski 


Saturday,  lune  zp 
Mrs.  Leo  Stramese,  Chairman 

Mrs.  William  Finn  Mrs.  Harry  Jekanowski 

Mrs.  John  Foran  Mrs.  Thomas  McGrath 

Mrs.  Lewis  Gustafson  Mrs.  Donald  Sullivan 

Mrs.  Frederick  Tilley 


Sunday ,  lune  20 

Mrs.  Harold  Alden,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Atwater  Mrs.  C.  Edgar  Maynard 

Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Hasenzahl  Mrs.  James  J.  Meehan 

Mrs.  Edgar  S.  Hutchins  Mrs.  Elliott  Proctor 

Mrs.  Nelville  B.  Lord  Mrs.  Norris  Suprenant 

Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Mason  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Whitbeck 

Mrs.  George  W.  Young 


Industrial  Open  House 
Gordon  Swift 
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Invitations 

Mrs.  William  E.  Dwyer,  Chairman 
Mrs.  James  Abbott  Miss  Mabel  Duval 


Mrs.  Sidney  Bailey 
Mrs.  Harold  Y.  Beastall 
Mrs.  Michael  Boyle 
Mrs.  Louis  Budgar 
Miss  Annetta  I.  Clark 
Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Conway 
Mrs.  Arcangelo  M.  Conz 
Mrs.  Robert  T.  Doyle 

Arthur  W.  Locke 


Miss  Helen  Kiely 
Mrs.  Warner  King 
Mrs.  Anthony  Makofski 
Mrs.  John  McCannon 
Mrs.  Thomas  O’Donnell 
Mrs.  C.  Hobart  Parsons 
Mrs.  Arthur  Warner 
Mrs.  James  Wragg 

Music 

Mrs.  Stephen  Brown 


Novelties 

Francis  LaMontagne,  Chairman 
Maurice  J.  Carlson  Donald  Powers 


Open  Gardens 

William  I.  P.  Campbell,  Chairman 
Merton  E.  Gladden  Miss  Kate  R.  Koch 

Mrs.  Alden  L.  Judge  Roy  Seeley 

Open  Houses 

Mrs.  Carroll  Dolan,  Chairman 

Mrs.  John  McCannon  Mrs.  C.  Hobart  Parsons 


Pageant  Music 

Arthur  W.  Locke,  Mrs.  Stephen  Brown,  Co-chairmen 
David  M.  Howland  Miss  Gertrude  P.  Smith 

Mrs.  George  T.  Pratt  Mrs.  Lawrence  E.  Wikander 


Pageant  Production 


Clifford  Boyd 
Mrs.  William  F.  May 
Denton  Snyder 


George  B.  Dowell,  Chairman 
F.  Day  Tuttle 
Rev.  Edmund  F.  Walsh 
Lawrence  E.  Wikander 


Pageant  Script 


Lawrence  E 

George  B.  Dowell 

Major  Albert 

James  Doyle 
Thomas  J.  Doyle 
Lewis  H.  Gustafson 
Colonel  Leon  J.  Lavallee 


.  Wikander,  Chairman 
Richard  C.  Garvey 

Parade 

.  Beckmann,  Chairman 
W.  Briceland  Nash 
Allan  O’Brien 
Roger  S.  O’Brien 
Major  Cornelius  F.  O’Neill 
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Postage  Meter  Imprints 

John  F.  Murphy,  Chairman 
Romeo  E.  Fortier  Roger  S.  O’Brien 

Program  Book 

Eugene  P.  Mutti,  Francis  Cole,  Jr.,  Co-chairmen 
Alexander  W.  Milne  Mrs.  Alexander  W.  Milne 

Publicity 

F.  Warren  Wright,  Chairman 
Amico  Barone  W^illiam  O’Donnell 

Miss  Nora  Flahive  Thomas  F.  O’Leary 

Miss  Vera  Sickels 


Radio 

Alexander  W.  Milne,  Chairman 
Mrs.  William  E.  Dwyer  John  McNamara 

Registration 

Miss  Annetta  1.  Clark,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Theodore  Behringer  Miss  Helen  Kiely 

Mrs.  Arthur  Warner,  and  Members  of  the  Quota  Club  of  Northampton 


Room  Reservations 

Mrs.  Harold  Y.  Beastall  Mrs.  James  Wragg 


Sheldon  Field  Dedication 

Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Potter,  Chairman 
William  H.  Curtin  William  F.  McDonald 

Mrs.  Philip  Fox  Glenn  C.  Prescott 

Clinton  Franklin  Bernard  J.  Ritter 

Ernest  A.  Grolimund  Robert  F.  Ryan 

Kenneth  Sullivan 


George  Adler 
George  P.  Brown 
William  H.  Brownell 
Mayor  James  Cahillane 
Barney  Carlson 
C.  Victor  Christenson 
William  P.  Donovan 
Mrs.  John  Evans 
Herman  O.  Hebert 


Honorary  Members 

Carl  W.  Hewes 
David  F.  Keefe 
Melvin  LaFrance 
Lloyd  Matthews 
H.  Jean  Noel 
Donald  J.  O’Brien 
Edwin  Olander 
Michael  Reardon 
Francis  X.  Sullivan 
Dr.  Alan  A.  Vogel 
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Street  and  Building  Decoration 
Clifford  Far  dig,  Chairman 

1.  Leon  Charbonneau  Mrs.  Wallace  J.  Downhill 

!.  Frank  Doane  Dr.  Charles  A.  Gleason 

Mrs.  Frank  E.  Tuit 

Tickt:t  Sales 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Childs,  Mrs.  C.  Victor  Christenson,  Co-chairmen 

Miss  Albina  Richards 

Treasurer 
Charles  Stearns 


Appendix  III 


The  Tercentenary  History  articles  listed  below  may  be  read  in  the 
files  of  the  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  or  consulted  at  Forbes  Library. 

The  Agricultural  History  of  Northampton  by  Allen  Leland 

Early  Northampton  Doctors  by  Frances  Copeland 

The  Anti-Slavery  Movement  by  Dorothy  Porter 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  Bernard  J.  Riley  and  Obed  Rogers 

The  Origin  of  Street  and  Place  Names  by  Robert  Withington 

My  Six  Best  Teams  by  David  S.  Wright 

The  Growth  of  Northampton  by  Gilbert  Cestre 


Church  Histories 

Baptist— First  Baptist  Church  by  Anne  P.  Cochran 

Christian  Science— First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist 

by  Mabel  H.  Thompson 
Congregational— Edwards  Church  by  Emma  H.  Dieter 

First  Church  of  Christ  in  Northampton  by  Cara  Louise  Walker 
Florence  Congregational  Church  by  H.  Alfred  Marchant 

Episcopal— St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church  by  Anna  Gertrude  Brewster 
Jewish— Congregation  B’nai  Israel 

by  Rabbi  Eric  Lowenthal  and  Leonard  Alberts 
Methodist— First  Methodist  Church  by  Mary  B.  Fletchall 

National  Catholic— St.  Valentine’s  Polish  National  Catholic  Church 

by  Rev.  Francis  H.  Kaminski 
Roman  Catholic— Church  of  the  Annunciation  by  Nora  Flahive 

Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  by  Rev.  Francis  J.  Sullivan 

St.  John  Cantius  Church  by  Rev.  Aloysius  A.  Budnik 

Sacred  Heart  Church  by  L.  M.  Gregoire 

Church  of  St.  Catherine  the  Martyr  by  Ruth  K.  Burke 

St.  Mary  of  the  Assumption  Church  by  Richard  C.  Garvey 

Seventh  Day  Adventist— The  Northampton  Seventh-Day  Adventist 
Church  by  Rev.  Walter  G.  Gibson 

Undenominational— The  Early  Religious  History  of  Leeds 

by  Ruth  K.  Burke 

Unitarian— The  Unitarian  Church  of  Northampton  and  Florence 

by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Lauriat 
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Index 

Compiled  by  Nora  Flahive 


Academy  of  Music,  loo,  158,  181-183, 
241,  263,  264,  306,  317 
Adam,  William,  116,  117,  118 
Adam,  Mrs.  William,  113 
Adams,  John,  43,  44,  49,  62,  91 
Adams,  Samuel,  43,  44,  52 
Agriculture,  8,  268-269 
Alcott,  Bronson,  346 
Alcott,  Louisa  May,  346 
Alexander,  George,  4 
Allen,  Ethan,  8 
Allen,  Jonathan,  33,  34,  35,  37 
Allen,  Solomon,  39 
Allen,  William,  289 
Allied  Metalworkers  Association,  261 
American  Colonization  Society,  100 
American  Federation  of  Full  Fash¬ 
ioned  Hosiery  Workers,  263,  264, 
265 

American  House,  81 

American  Unitarian  Association,  347 

Ames,  Fisher,  62 

Amherst  Academy,  188 

Anderson,  Robert  B.,  327 

Annunciation  School,  194,  197 

Anthony,  Susan  B.,  346 

Anti-slavery,  342,  343,  389 

Apollo  Club,  169 

Arcadia  Bird  Sanctuary,  325-326 

Architecture,  141-160 

Armory,  306 

Arms  and  Bardwell  Manufacturing 
Company,  237 
Arnold,  Matthew,  218 
Art,  161-165 
Artists,  161-165 
Ashmun,  Eli  P.,  289,  290 
Atkins,  J.  D.,  237 

Baker,  Edward,  337 
Baker,  Osmyn,  99,  290,  291 
Baker  and  Delano,  290 
Baldwin,  Ralph  Lyman,  169,  309 
Ball,  Arthur  N.,  374,  375 
Bancroft,  George,  88,  149,  189 


Bank  Robbery,  248-254 
Banks,  234,  245-254 
Bark  Wigwam,  4 
Barrett,  Benjamin,  123,  246 
Barry,  Michael  E.,  1 94-1 95,  392 
Barry,  William  R.,  321 
Bartlett,  Cyrus  K.,  372 
Bartlett,  Robert,  4 
Bartlett,  William  Henry,  163 
Bascom,  Thomas,  4,  337 
Bates,  Isaac  Chapman,  162,  168,  240, 
289,  379.  380 
Bates,  John  L.,  309 
Bates,  Lemuel,  35,  36,  38 
Bay  State  Tool  Company,  83,  236,  273 
Bear  Hill,  353 

Beckmann,  Albert  G.,  300,  320 
Beckman’s,  362 
Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  178 
Belding  Brothers,  237,  255,  260,  261, 
273,  308 

Belding-Hemingway  Silk  Co.,  274 
Bell,  Alexander  Graham,  240 
Benjamin,  Asher,  145,  146,  147 
Benson,  George  W.,  114,  118,  119,  338 
Bensonville,  338 

Bensonville  Manufacturing  Company, 
338 

Betty  Allen  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  309 
Bicknell,  Harry  E.,  297,  317 
Billings,  David,  162 
Billings,  Mrs.  David,  162 
Birge,  Bailey,  119 

Birley  Folding-Box  Company,  255-256 

Bishop,  F.  W.,  247 

Blackpole  Hill,  337 

Blake,  Francis,  92 

Bliss,  George,  391 

Bliss,  Mrs.  George,  391 

Bliss,  Jonathan,  57,  58 

Bliss,  Joseph,  4 

Blodgett,  Benjamin,  170,  181 

Bodman,  Clara  P.,  309 

Bodman,  Luther,  163 
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Bodman,  Mrs.  Luther,  163 
Bodman,  Luther  (house),  153 
Bond,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Powell,  345-346 
Bond,  Henry  H.,  346 
Bonstelle,  Jessie,  182,  312 
Boston-Albany  Stagecoach  Route,  81 
Boston  and  Maine  Freight  Yard,  362 
Boston  Police  Strike,  298-299 
Bowers,  Henry  G.  (house),  148 
Bowker,  Charles  H.,  368 
Boyden’s,  315 
Bradbury,  Theophilus,  92 
Bradley,  Oliver  B.,  317 
Braman,  James,  13 1 
Brainerd  and  Armstrong,  257 
Breck,  John,  162 
Breck,  Robert,  53,  54,  162,  289 
Breck  and  Hunt,  33 
Brewster,  Anna  Gertrude,  212 
Brewster,  Charles,  131 
Brewster,  Jonathan,  366-367 
Bridge  across  Connecticut,  272 
Bridge  Street  School,  253 
Bridgeman,  Herbert,  369 
Bridgman,  Laura,  202 
Bridgman,  Sarah,  8 
British  America,  333 
Brooks,  John,  72 
Broughton,  John,  4,  337 
Broughton’s  Meadow,  no,  114,  338 
Broughton’s  Meadow  Plain,  338 
Building  Service  Employees  Interna¬ 
tional  Union,  266 
Bullock,  Alexander  H.,  202,  203 
Burke,  Melville,  182,  312 
Burleigh,  Charles  C.  (1810-1878),  164 
Burleigh,  Charles  C.  (1848-1879),  164, 
180,  345 

Burnham  School,  154,  156,  369 

Burnell,  Joseph,  348 

Burr,  George  A.,  237,  274,  344 

Burr,  Sarah  M.,  318 

Burt,  David,  4 

Burt,  Gaius,  338 

Burton,  Marion  Leroy,  219-220,  312 
Butler,  Daniel,  379 
Butler,  David,  378 
Butler,  Jonathan  Hunt,  246 
Butler,  Simeon,  379,  380 
Butler,  William,  83,  378,  379,  382 
Butler’s  Bookstore,  380 
Buttons,  81-82,  270,  351-352 


Chase,  Charles  H.,  212 

Cheney,  George,  356 

Cable,  George  Washington,  308,  312 

Cabot,  George,  62 

Gallery,  P.  F.,  197 

Calvin,  183 

Calvin  Coolidge  Memorial  Bridge,  323 
Campbell,  David,  106 
Campbell,  L.  L.,  248,  316 
Campion,  Samuel  S.,  309 
Capen  (house),  149 
Capen  School,  221 
Carlile,  Dorothea,  221 
Carlisle,  Annie  Clark,  2 12-2 13 
Carnegie,  Andrew,  218,  308 
Carnegie,  Mrs.  Andrew,  218,  308 
Cattle  Show,  240 
Cavanagh,  James  Ellsworth,  375 
Center  Street  School,  192 
Central  Labor  Union,  261,  263,  264, 
265,  266,  267,  275-276 
Central  Massachusetts  Railroad,  234, 
272 

Central  Oilgas  Stove  Company,  339 
Chace,  Louisa,  341 
Chafee,  Orwell,  118 
Chafee,  Robert  Searle,  325 
Chafee,  Zachariah,  Jr.,  325 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  224,  318,  321, 
326,  353 

Chamberlain,  Cyrus  Nathaniel,  128, 
130,  136 

Champney,  James  Wells,  164 
Chandler,  Joseph  Goodhue,  163 
Channing,  William  Ellery,  94 
Chapin,  Israel,  36 
Chapin,  Samuel,  3 
Chapman,  Charles,  368 
Chapman,  Reuben  Atwater,  99 
Cheverus,  Jean  Louis  de,  90-95,  367, 
384,  388,  396 
Child,  David  Lee,  122 
Child,  Lydia  Maria,  122 
Childs,  Annie  H.,  319 
See  also  Childs,  Mrs.  C.  E. 

Childs,  C.  E.,  326 
Childs,  Mrs.  C.  E.,  326 
See  also  Childs,  Annie  H. 

Childs  Park,  15 1,  326,  394 
Chilson,  Haynes  H.,  212 
Chittenden,  Martin,  70 
Choate,  Rufus,  89,  240,  290 
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Church  of  St.  Catherine  the  Martyr, 
391 

Church  of  the  Annunciation,  392 
Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  392 
Churches,  340,  383-393 
Churchill,  Alfred  Vance,  165 
Circle  Players,  325 
Circuses,  183 
City  Charter,  284,  285 
City  Hall,  279,  283-284,  310,  317 
City  Officials,  284,  286 
City  Property,  279-280 
City  Seal,  321 
Civil  War,  127-138 
Clapp,  Jonathan,  37-38 
Clapp,  Joseph,  39 
Clapp,  Paul,  38 
Clapp,  William  W.,  379 
Clark,  Calvin,  348 
Clark,  Charles  N.,  318 
Clark,  David  H.,  346 
Clark,  Edward,  149 
Clark,  Ezra,  32 
Clark,  Joseph,  287 
Clark,  Josiah,  Jr.,  32 
Clark,  Russell,  38 
Clark,  Samuel,  54 
Clark,  William,  337 
Clark  (house),  354 
Clarke,  Ann,  188 
Clarke,  Calvin,  388 
Clarke,  Christopher,  21 1,  31 1-3 12 
Clarke,  John,  100,  154,  202-203,  209, 
291,  311 

Clarke,  Joseph,  94,  368,  396 
Clarke,  Olive  Cleveland,  187 
Clarke,  William,  5,  364-365 
Clarke  Library,  210,  211,  213,  31 1 
Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  191,  195, 
201-206,  223,  276,  296,  31 1,  369 
Clason,  Charles  R.,  323 
Claussner  Hosiery  Corporation,  Mc- 
Callum  Division,  257,  274 
Clay,  Henry,  366 
Cleaveland,  97 

Clement  Cutlery  Company,  236,  273 
Clement  Manufacturing  Company, 
257,  261,  266 

Clement,  William  T.,  236,  238,  260 
Clinton,  DeWitt,  99 
Coe,  William,  114,  116 
Cogswell,  Joseph,  189,  387 
Cole,  Thomas,  163 
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College  Hall,  155,  156 
Collegiate  Institute,  152,  190,  195 
Colonial  Life,  268-269 
Columbian  Building,  154 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  36 
Committee  on  Public  Safety,  323 
Community  Chest,  318 
Community  Hall,  238 
Company  A,  27th  Massachusetts  Regi¬ 
ment,  127 

Company  C,  loth  Massachusetts  Regi¬ 
ment,  127-138 

Company  C,  52nd  Massachusetts  Regi¬ 
ment,  127 

Company  G,  27th  Massachusetts  Regi¬ 
ment,  127,  136 

Company  I,  26th  Division,  315 
Company  I  of  the  3d  Battalion,  2d 
Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Vol¬ 
unteer  Militia,  306,  312 
Conant,  Joseph,  82,  114,  118,  339 
Congdon,  Fayette  K.,  321 
Congregation  B’nai  Israel,  387,  392-393 
Conkey,  Ithamar,  99 
Connecticut  Land  Company,  97 
Connecticut  River  Road,  234 
Connecticut  Valley  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  263 

Connecticut  Valley  Unemployment 
Committee,  319 
Connor,  Rowland,  346 
Cook,  Benjamin  E.,  Jr.,  284-285 
Cook,  Joseph,  38,  39,  94 
Cook,  Noah,  36 
Cook,  Rufus  H.,  291,  292 
Cook  and  Cook,  291 
Cook  (house),  150 
Cook’s  Vaudeville  House,  183 
Cooley  Dickinson  Hospital,  221,  234, 
31 1,  318,  319,  326-327 
Coolidge,  Calvin,  183,  205,  219,  220, 
290,  291,  295-304,  307,  310,  312, 
315,  316,  317,  318 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  Calvin,  316,  317,  324 
See  also  Goodhue,  Grace  Anna 
Coolidge,  John  C.,  301 
Coolidge  Collection,  212,  213 
Cornish,  Joseph,  6,  184-185,  193 
Corticelli  Silk  Company,  235,  257, 
274,  339 

Cosmian  Hall,  164,  191,  346,  347 
Cotton,  83 
Crane,  Denzel,  191 
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Critchlow,  Alfred  P.,  342,  344,  351, 
,  352.  353.  354 

Critchlow,  A.  P.  &  Company,  82,  235, 
236,  352 

Crooks,  E.  P.,  237 

Crosier,  John,  292 

Crown  Point,  22,  23,  27,  29 

Cummings,  Thomas  F.,  198,  303-304, 

317 

Curran,  John,  370 
Curtis,  Benjamin  L.,  313 
Curtis,  Henry,  4 
Cushing,  Caleb,  62 
Cushing,  Fanny,  201,  202 
Cushing,  Thomas,  43,  64 
Cutler,  Henry  F.,  338 
Cutler,  Plympton  Company,  338 
Cutter,  Charles  A.,  211,  213 
Cutter,  William  P.,  213 

Daily  Gazette,  380 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette,  322,  382 
Daley,  Dominic,  90-95,  367 
Damons,  Isaac,  145-146,  147,  148,  157, 
163,  175,  366 
Dana,  Henshaw,  168 
Darby,  Ronald  J.,  321 
Davenport,  Fred,  353 
Davenport,  John,  12 
Davis,  E.  C.,  247-248 
Davis,  Herbert  John,  224,  225,  226, 
322 

“Davy  Crockett,”  87 
Day,  Edwin  E.,  132 
Day,  Jonathan  (house),  354 
Day,  Euke,  59 
Day,  Myron,  356 
de  Gogorza,  Maitland,  165 
Delano,  Charles,  290,  291 
Democrats,  366 
Denio,  Benjamin,  358 
Denniston,  E.  E.,  124 
Denton,  William,  347 
Depression,  318-319 
DeRose,  Harriet  Williams,  382 
Devens,  Charles,  1 31-13 2,  1 34-1 35 
Dewey,  Charles  Augustus,  99,  148-149, 
156,  216,  289 

Dewey,  Mrs.  Charles  Augustus,  99 
Dewey,  Josiah,  337 
Dickinson,  Mary  Clark,  354 
Dickinson,  Reuben,  52 
Diet,  7 


Dimock,  Emma,  354 
Dimock,  Ira,  237 
Dimock,  Lucius,  354 
Disasters,  355-363 
Dix,  Dorothea,  372-373 
Doeskin  Products,  Inc.,  275 
Douglass,  Frederick,  in,  343,  347 
Dow,  Frank  E.,  375 
Downing,  Alexander  Jackson,  15 1 
Draper  Hotel,  240,  365,  367,  368,  369, 
370 

Drewsen,  Pierre,  327 

Drury,  George  B.,  192 

Dudley,  Lewis  J.,  190,  191,  195,  203 

Dudley,  Theresa,  203 

Dudley  Hall,  145 

Dunlap,  James,  252-253 

Dutch,  333 

Dwight,  Margaret,  152,  188,  189,  190 
Dwight’s  Select  Ladies  Seminary, 
Miss,  167 

Dwight,  Joseph,  26 
Dwight,  Nathaniel,  365 
Dwight,  Timothy,  42,  50,  186 
Dwyer,  William  E.,  292 

Earle,  Pliny,  210,  372 
Earle,  Ralph,  161,  165,  367 
Edson,  William,  249,  251,  252,  253 
Edwards,  Alexander,  4 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  5,  12,  14,  15-21, 
41,  81,  93,  166,  188,  269,  282,  377, 

378,  383,  395 
Edwards,  Lewis  B.,  167 
Edwards,  Oliver,  38 
Edwards,  Oscar,  209,  249 
Edwards,  William,  81 
Edwards  Church,  220,  361,  388,  391 
Edwards  (house),  151 
Eldridge,  Melville  L.,  303 
Elks  Home,  183 

Elm  (Jonathan  Edwards),  31 1-3 12 
Elmer,  Edward,  4 
Ely,  Joseph  B.,  304,  320 
Ely,  Samuel,  46-55 
Ely  Outbreaks,  46-55,  59 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  346,  368 
Emery,  Clinton  F.,  315 
Emery  Wheel  Company,  256 
English,  334 

English  Canadians,  333,  334 
Essex  Junto,  62,  64,  65 
Everett,  Edward,  240 
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Factory  Village,  348 
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